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GUILD & LORD, oh 620 ATLANTIC AVENUE. 


PUBLISHERS. 





BOSTON, MASS. 
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Bleaching. Pjyeing, [)rying, 


And Finishing Machinery. 














CALENDARS, MANGLES AND ROLLS. 


TENTERING MACHINES, 
MERCERIZING MACHINES. 





Granger Foundry and Machine Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

















BLEACHING, PRINTING, DYRING »° FINISHING 
MACHINERY, 


EFor Textile F"abrics 








PATENT WINDING MACHINE. 


W.P. SIMPSON, Patentee. 


FOR USE IN CONNECTION WITH 


Singeing Machines, Soaping Machines, Drying Machines, Ete, 
No stoppage or even ‘‘Slacking up” of the machine is necessary. 
Cutting is done close to the seam, thus eliminating waste. 
As creased ends are avoided at beginning and end of roll, no refinishing is 
necessary. 
One man can attend two or more Winders, as the new roll is started auto- 
matically, and completed roll can be removed at convenience. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


PEXIILADELYHIiA, FA. 
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LOWELL MACHINE SHOP, 


Lowell, Mass., 


COTTON MACHINERY. 

















Revolving Flat Cards, 
Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, 
Roving Frames, 
Ring Spinning Frames, 
Twisters, Spoolers, 
Warpers, Slashers, 
Looms. 


WORSTED MACHINERY. 





NORTHROP LOOM 





.e 
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NORTHROP LOOM. 


Business is Improving. 


=> 


| ANY cotton mill managers will, therefore, conclude that 


a 


they can possibly have a chance to run their old machinery 
at a profit instead of facing a daily loss. 
HOULD they fail to meet the increased demand by improv- 
ing their facilities with new machinery, they will soon 
realize that the chance of a profit will bring the competition 
of new mills that will start with the latest and best equipment. 
PBBBPBBPPAABPBABABABARABA 
HERE is only one profitable plan—Buy Northrop Looms. 
With them the future is assured. They are no experiment. 
Thousands have been running for years. Sales steadily increase. 
The mills that refuse their opportunities will find their future utility 
serving as picturesque ruins in the landscape. We believe we have 
some honor as prophets in our OWN country 
BOAACACACACAPACA EAB 


W* still sell Spindles, Temples, Separators, Spinning Rings, 


Twisters, Warpers, Spoolers, etc., etc., ete. 


THE DRAPER COMPANY, 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
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S. W. CRAMER, Southern Agent. 
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The Whitin Machine Works, 
OTTON MACHINERY 





Southern Office: 
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~ FISHER CARD FEED 


for WOOL, SHODDY, and COTTON, is 
Second to None 


on the market. It holds more sto:k, requires less space, and needs no “ attachments.’ 





WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 
Spinners of Wersted Yarns. Mixes and Fast Colors Specialties. 
Boston Office, 570 Atlantic Avenue. 
WooONsOCEET, R. I., March 4, 1896. 
Messrs. Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., City, 

GENTLEMEN—In answer to your inquiry of to day as to how we like the FISHER Faeps 
would say that, after running one for three mOnths and having put in four more since, is 
sufficient evidence that we consider the Fisher Feeds the best in the market am f and you 

C 


are at liberty to bring any interested person into our mil! to see them running and judge for 
themse) ves. Yours truly, WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 
fpowts FARNELL. Agent. 
me cm 





PAT’D.OCT 10,1883. 











SECTIONAL VIEW. 


he —__—_—_—_——_— ~ ——_-— 
THE FISHER CARD FEED ,:27%¢.13 contusions 
strongly built, turns out even 
work, requires little changing, and feeds the same whether full or nearly empty. 
lt is built in all sizes and guaranteed as represented. 


STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
Worsted Yarns. 
Cc. T. Crocker, Pres. C. B. Smith, Treas. 


FITCHBURG, Mass., March 4, 1896. 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 
GENTLEMEN—We have the pleasure to inform you that the two FisHeR CARD FEEDS are 
working to our entire satisfaction, giving good results on both long and short wools. 
Yours respectfully, STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
(Second order.) A. GARTH, Supt. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 





COTTON MACHINERY 7 


MASON MACHINE WORKS, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


COTTON MACHINERY 


REVOLVING FLAT CARD. 








Cards, Combers, Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, Spinning 
Frames, Mules and Looms, 


INCLUDING THE 


Mason-Northrop Loom. 


SOUTHERN AGENCY: 


D. A. TOMPKINS CoO., Charlotte, N. C. 
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WooL WASHING, 


Preparing » Drying Machinery. 








NEW PARALLEL RAKE WOOL WASHER. 
In addition to the above, we are the only builders of Four Bake and Hydraulic 
ashers. We guarantee our machines to be the Lichtest Running and to require the Least 
Repair of any on the market. Production and results are second to none, 


Best and lowest riced . _ —_— — 
S33.06. "=.=. IMPROVED CONE DUSTER. 
the market. Exterior View Right-Hand Machine with Fan. 


| 
: 


FIVE APRON WOOL DRYER. 


We also Manufacture Multiple and Single Apron Dryers, Burr Pickers, Mixing 
Pickers, Crabbers, Self-feeders for Cotten and Wool, Breasts and Kurr Machines for Cards. 
Wire Cylinders of all kinds repaired and Lickers in tur Cotton Cards a speciulty. 


C. G. SARGENTS SONS, 


Graniteville, Wlass. 
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SS ODDARe ace: bees & Co. 
BRADFORD, ENGLAND. BOSTON, MASS.U.S.A 
—|]MPORTERS OF~ 





_ EGYPTIAN COTTON. | 
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SOWER TRANSMITTING « TAACTINERY. OS 


FREIGHT ELEVATORS, PATENT FRICTION CLUTCHES. Be 


Hurricane Dryers 


For Cotton Stock, Wool, Yarn, Etc. 


CARBONIZERS, 
HURRICANE FANS 


BEST in Construction, LOWEST in Price. 




















Phila. Drying Machinery Co., 





MILL SUPPLIES 











getmrsiy, | MORLEY RING 
tfc % = —— 


<4" __ ‘ 
EX fibre es baby 7 
CO UNER ~~ 
ostun Ave a 
~MtoFonp.mas® 
y 


~ 


TRUCKS 
and 


BOXES. 
TRAVELERS 


Address. MEM FORD. YASS. MORLEY BUTTON MFG CO., 


tor brushing, Calenderin, 
FINISHING MACHINERY Drying, Dyeing, Fulling, 205 Congress Street, 
Lapping, Bolling, rouane uy Seana, Cemine. 

caring, Singeing. ades, Spirals, Brushes furnished or 

; Wire Looms, Forming Press for Febrille Goods, BOSTON, MASS. 

etals or Hats. Perforating, Plate Printing, Engraving Ma- 
chines. Paper Mill, Box Printers and Binders Machines. 
GEO. C, HOWARD, 1783 Barker St.. Phila.. Pa. 


WHITING st, 


©) Wats: 
DINNINGINS > eae 























, pe Aya ARD. TRAVELER 
Wan = CLEARERS. METALIC 


: ise BURNISH LIKE 
ee SE .) THAT PRO- 
OTD “re DUCED 8% 


- TRAVELER. 





* GLUGLOSS-GELATINE”’ 


Pronounced by experts the best and purest sizing on the market for all grades of fabrics 
for Finishing, Printing, Stamping. transparent Glazing. Filling. and Warn Siz- 
img purposes. Adopied by a number of leading plants. ‘*Glugloss Gelatine” isa pure, dry, 


granular and colorless product. readily dissolved and remains odorless. Goes muc further, 

roduacing superier results at a considerably less cost than Egg Albumen, Gelatines, Gild- 
ine. Sizes, Glues, etc. Features of this product are the water-proofing or repellent finish 
developed, overcoming all stickness otherwise occurring, flows readily, holds color or clay 
in suspension, penetrates the fibre and pin holes, makes goods pliable with a soft leathery 
feel; no cutting or gumming ot harness We solicit a trial- 


Sample Furnished Gratis. 


QUAKER CITY CHEMICAL CO., “ssa*vrcpnccs’ Wayne Junc., PHILA, 


SAVOGRAN | w.uike 
INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston, 
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KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MAKERS OF LOOMS FOR COTTON AND SILK WEAVING. 


The new Arkwright Mill in Fall River is fitted out with 1100 of our 
Meavy Pattern Leoms, especially adapted to run at high speed. 


We are now building our New Migh Speed Loom with the 
Nerthrop continuous filling and warp-stop motions attached. 


www vvwvw wv www wvw wwe ~ 
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We Build Looms for Weaving all Grades of Goods. 











EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH, 


Successor to E. A. Leigh & Company, 


35 & 36 MASON BUILDING, - - BOSTON, MASS. 


Sole Agent in the United States and Canada for PLATT Brotugers & Company, Ltd., by far 
the largest makers in the world of 


Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Machinery 
For All Classes of Work. 


MATHER & PLATT'S Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 
JOSEPH SYRES BROS.’ Card Clothing. 
LOOMS of all descriptions, etc. 


ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AND MEASURER 


For Cotton and Gingham Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works, Etc. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
BLLIOT ck HATL.,, 


64 1-2 Hermon St... Wercester. Massa. Send for Circular 
ESTABLISHED 165. 


W.W.ALTEMUS & SON, 


Patent Bobbin and Cop Winders, Spoolers, Beamers, Warp 
Mills, Chenille Cutting, Carpet Rolling Machines, Reels, Etc. 


2816 N. 4th Street, ° PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Seuthern Agents. SEXTON & ROBBINS CO., Cha: lowe, N.C. 


“Aliso FLYERS, STEEL CAPS, 
Ss BOLSTERS, STEPS, 
4) 


TUBES, Etc. 











Voolen, Worsted, | WARD & VANDEGRIFT, 


ind Flax Machinery 4 
' Elmer, Salem Co., Nd. 


*(@ HEDDLE FRAMES. 
RE HEDDLES. 


TEMPERED STEEL WIRE 


STRIPPER CARDS. 


ADDRESS L.S WATSON MFG.CO., LEICESTER.MASS.. FOR THE VERY BEST MADE 
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DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., === Z*=C™=- 


Sole Manufacturers of 


Dixon’s Patent Locking Saddles and Stirrups. 


The weight can be taken off and put on to the middle 
rolls, without stopping your frames, when long staple cotton 
is used. 








The Stirrup is always in place. 
No bent stirrup resting on rolls. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
Stirrups and Levers. ‘Send for Samples 
and Prices. 


Spinners’ Supplies in general. 


| Entire Outfits for New Mills, 
| op small and odd items “that 
| vou don’t know just where to 
| obtain, can be found at the 


avenca set. 1H) Mil] Supplies, 




















ELIJAH ASTWORT THI, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Card Clothing or Every Description 


FALL RIVER, MASS. HENRY ASHWORTH, Agent. 


IMPORTANT TC 
COTTON MANUFACTURERS... 


I Guarantee An Increase of 6 to 10 Per Cent 
in the Production of Any Card Room Using 
My Invention. 


I have recently perfected and am now placing on the market under 
a U. S. Patent, an attachment to a lapping machine, the use of which 
positively insures a smooth and even lap that will unwind from start to fin- 
ish without sticking or splitting; thus insuring the continuous running of 
the carding machine without choking or splitting of the laps, and the con- 
sequent loss of time and production, besides improving the quality. 





This device is simple in construction, durable, and the cost is so little 
that no concern that wishes the best possible results for the smallest cost 
can afford to be without it. 

It can easily be attached to a lapping machine of any make with- 
out any change in the machine. 

I guarantee an increase of from 6 to 10 per c.nt in the production 
of any card room adopting my attachment on its lapping machines. 
Will prove my claims of forfeit cost of device. Correspondence solicited. 
All inquirers cheerfully and promptly answered. 


W. J. HURLEY, Kimesville, Cuilford Co., N.C. 
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BIRCH BROS., | CARDER’S TOOLS. 


LEWIS’ 
Somerville, Mass. PATENT 


Mill Sewing Machines. | SAz2.5. 


a 


Garduner & Reid's Card Tooth Raiser, 


For Setting Up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing. with a variet 
of other — used by Carders and Manufacturers. Send 
* eireular. 


W. H. BROWN, 


| No, 81 Mechanic St., WORCESTER, MASS 


Burr Bobbin Holder 
& Thread Catcher Co. 


86 Pratt St., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


makes a device to 


HOLD BOBBINS FIRM 


on 


Mules, Winders, Twisters, 
etc., and Catch Threads 
when doffinw. Pays for 
itself in six months. 
Sews any fabric, wet or dry, thin or thick, Mail spindle, bobbin 
fi ne stitch or coarse stitch. and sample of strong- 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. est yarn you make and 
‘ “ , we will fit one to spin- 
Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. die and return ¢ree of 
charge. 











PARIS. BERLIN. LUADUN. 


EUROPEAN PATTERN SUPPLY CO. 


32 Creene St., New York. 


Largest assortment, being continually added to, of latest European Novelties, 
in Gesigns for Men’s Woolens and Cloakings. 


Subsoription $80.00 Per Annum. Single Patterns According to their Value. 


RICHMAN & FOLEY, SCOURING SALTS, 


Manufacturers of 


Wool Bleach and Fast Wool Mordants, 
Correspondence Solicited..... 235 North Front Stre-t, Philtadelehbia. 








Tower c& Wallace, | ARCHITECTS ano ENGINEERS, 
ASHLEY B, Tower, M. AM, Soc. C. E. Cotton, Woolen and Silk Mills, 


BROADWAY AND 267 ST., NEW YORK. || POWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRANSMISSION, 


COMB CIRCLES 
HAVE YOU SEEN OUR : 
NO. 4 SPECIAL | Fallers and Gills. 








and all kinds of GILL COMB and CARD 
Which we are selling at $6.00 per 1000? | WILLIAM CRABB & CO., Newark, N. J. 
The finest article on the market to trans 
1 
Cotton, Woolen and Flax Spinning Machi ECO WATCH MAN S 
nery. Magneto 
GEO. T. FROST, | Write for Circular 
Paterson, ¥.J. 


SPINDLE HOOK BAND PINS, and PICKER TRETH. 
PRICES REDUCED. 
| 
mit power from cylinder to spindle on Silk, 
Send today for free samples, stating what | 
lengths of Bands required. , ELECTRIC CLOCK, 
| 
| 
| 


Eco Magneto Clock Co., 
620 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturer of and dealer 
in Mili Supplies . 
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LINK - BEIT Elevators .. . 
. .«Conveyors 


For handling Cotton and Woolen Bales, Rolls, Spools, Bundles, Coal, Ashes, Ete., 
of any capacity, designed and erected. 


ROPES, SHEAVES, SHAFTING, PULLEYS, GEARING, 
CLUTCHES, Etc. 


--- Sema for Catalogue... 
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Above cut shows the LINK-BELT CARRIER handling 
550 Bales Cotton per heur. 


[he| ink-Belt/Mlachinery (fo. 


ENCINEERS. FOUNDERS. MACHINISTS. 


Southern Department, CHICACO, U. Ss. A. 


710 Union Street, New Orleans, La. 
we. G&G. WILLMOTT, Manaser. 


LINK-BELT ENGINEERING Co., PutLa. & New YorK. 
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The Standard of all Transmission Ropes. 


OOO0000 


Has been Tested by the Largest Users in the 
Country. 





AJAX runs the longest and largest drive in the world at Pensacola, 
Florida. 


AJAX drives the new mammoth grain elevator, in Manchester, 
England. 


AJAX ‘drives the great machinery of the Illinois Steel Company. 


USE AJAX AND RUN NO RISK OF ACCIDENT. 


H. CHANNON COMPANY, 


24 and 26 Market Street, Chicago. 
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Telephones 


FOR 


HOUSE or FACTORY, 





For Factori 
Is a perfect interior coat. 
ing. It can be used on 
brick, stone, 


laster, 
wood or metal. asily applied. Covers 
well. Will not rub off, crack, or peel. Sani- 
tary, Fireproot, Ecoaomical. White and four. 
teen tints. Send for booklet and color card. 


BENJ. MOORE &CO., 
| Brooklyn, N. Y. 
F.O. PLUMMER, Sauls aamen N. E. Agts, Boston, 
620 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. | Mase. 





' 

Hahn's ~ Watchman $ Time Detector. Lowest prices without detracting from 
This clock is adapted to the quality. All we ask is for requests ter 
6, 12 or 18 stations and special prices. 
the keys are all different 


2 ed sees Nashua Spool and Bobbin Co., 


made for old detectors. 


r i . price nd 

Ede tlenieton of NASHUA, N. H, 

Cree, : Manufacturers of BOBBINS, SKEWERS, 
yy ~ AE, ne SPOOLS AND SHUTTLES 


New York. of every description, 


Frank Griffiths & Co., 


Jacquard Card Board 


AND PAPER SPECIALTIES 


Accurate Thicknesses of Boards Our Specialty. No Shrinkage. 
FACTORY: 2766 RUTH STREET, Near Kensington Avenue and Somerset Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


STEEL AND BRASS J. WALDER, Paterson, NJ. 


Ni A i A Ss REEDS, HARNESSES, LINGOES, 


Liberal Discount to Dealers. SHUTTLES AND QUILLS. 


STARCH, STEIN, HIRSH & CO., 


165 Duane &t., NEW YORK. 


DEXTRINE aNd GUMS, oscage,n2s207hmona, ia 


’ Tried an m 
TAY WAIT'S PATENT CROSS GRAIN QUILL  ried.snd recommended. by come of 
Superior in every way to Shield or Cup, making « Lighter Bobbin and costing less 
money. Wil! not break with decent usage. Sole Manufacturers, 
HENRY PARKER CO., Springfield, Ve. 
Joux A. McGuire, Manager. 
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COTTON MACHINERY 





REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 
With New Doffer Slow Motion, Etc. 


DRAWING FRAMES 
With Electric Stop Motion. 


SELF ACTING MULES 
For Counts from 60's to 350’s with Threlfall’s Patent 
Head Stock for Fine Counts. 


SLUBBING, INTERMEDIATE & ROVING FRAMES. 





Tweedales & Smalley, Castleton, England. 
Richard Threlfall, Bolton, England. 


H. G. McKerrow & Co. 


Sole Agents in United States and Canada. 


Worthington Bldg., 31 State St, BOSTON, MASS. 











WASTE UNRAVELLER, ETC. 








a aoe RY -. "SOMETHING NEW... 
NXE The DESY 
+ mo UNRAVELLER 


IN ina 
Knit Goods Waste. 


> ~\ 
No more waste. This machine 


, - 
ns a 


will unravell from (1), one to 
8), eight strands and separate 
Cotton, Wool, Silk and Colors, 
delivering same to skein 

Full particulars, prices, etc., 


R. A. P. WHITEFORD, 


575 The Bourse, 


PHILADELPHIA, - PA. 


See readivg pages for descrip 
tion. 





Ruropean Textile Sample Co. 


Foreign Textile Fabrics IF You VAY CUTS 


for Designs. HAVE THEM ELECTROTYPED BY 
56 Worth St., - NEW YORE. pH. C; WHIT COMB’& °C O. 


IF LECTROWYPERS; 
FOR SALE. @2YARTCH °S;7,REEG,, 


‘i\Malf or whole intorces im come om « 

masti. Brick 3% storie 175 x 50 feet 00 ee CO S-1.0N 
acres land. W ate er Ls ywer, fall 30 fe et. 200 pee: 2. Se SSS 2 
horse power, lowest stage. 3 miles from a SS 
rail road, in Alabama Address, ~ —— 


Maj. Thos. H.Mays,. Louisville, Ky. 


THE HOLBROOK MFG. CO. 


466-470 Washington Street, 








NEW YORK. 


MILL SOAPS. 


eS 





see 
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Je RSD ACHE COMPA 


WARREN, RMR. I. 


(Near FProvidad 
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BUILDERS OF THE LATEST IMPROVED 
MACHINERY FOR 


Bleach Works, Dye Works, 
Print Works au Finishing Works. 


SOLE MAKERS OF.... 


RUSDEN'S PATENT LATEST IMPROVED 


Continuous Steaming Machines. 
Aniline Ageing Machines for Dyers and Printers, 
New High Speed Automatic Tenters, 
New Patent Automatic Clips. 


ee 











BLEACHING MACHINERY.. T DYEING MACHINERY. 


Washers and Squeezers, Patented. ? Jiggs, Dye Boxes. 
Kiers, all Kinds and Sizes. Padders, Indigo Machinery. 
Complete Outfits. 











.FINISHING MACHINERY .. 


Water Mangles, Starch Mangles, Dampers, Calenders, 
Canroys, Belt Stretchers, 
Cloth Spreading and Guiding Rolls. 


BRUSHING MACHINES, for Back Grays and Whites. 


Single and Diagonal Double Engines, Rubber, Brass, Iron and 
Copper Rolls. Expansion Pulleys, Friction Clutches, 
Shafting and Pulleys, Ete. 
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PATENTS 


Telephone 3598, Boston. 


Office Established 1854. 


CROSBY & CRECORY 


34 SCHOOL STREET. 
Cable address Aniline. 


George W. Gregory, in November, 1874, resigned his position as Principal Examiner U 


Patent Office to enter the firm. 


Patents secured in the United States and all other countries, 


terferences conducted. 
as to the validity of patents. 


Reissues obtained. In. 


Suits brought and defended for infringement, and searches made 
Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases in 


volving knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal ne machinery, including boots 
oO 


and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical invent 
No charge for preliminary advice. 


Correspondence solicited. 
when possible. 


ns and steam engineering 
Personal consultation best 


HOPEDALE, Mass., January 2d, 1898. 


Mr. George W. Gregory, of Crosby and Gregory, has taken out for us since January 


1875, more than two hundred patents. 


GEO. DRAPER & SONS. 





PATENT 


Wright, Brown & Quinby, 


Exchange Building, 53 State St., Boston. 


Washington Loan & Trust Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Patent Causes, Patents, Copyrights, Trademarks. 


Experts in all matters connected with the manufacture ot Textile Fabrics, Sewing Ma 


chines, and Electricity 





List of Textile Patents. 


Easued tugust 20.and September 5. 
12 and 19, 18599. 


Weath 


Bobbin. 632,132. Henry A. Mack, 
i Mack 


erly, Pa issignor to the H. A 
Wood Working Co., same placeé 
Bobbin-Holder and Thread-Catcher 
632,473. John Roney, Woonsocket, R 
I 
Braiding and 
Carrier. 632,518. 
idence, R. L, 
Butt Co., same place. 
Praiding Machine Spool-Holder. 
Ewald Mundt, New York City, ass 
or to Wm. Mundt, same place. 
633,502. Edmund 8. Whita- 
Chadwick, Providence, 


Winding Machine Spool- 
John McCahey, Prov 
assignor to the N. E 


Cap-Spindle. 
ker and John 
a 

Cloth Cutter. 633,321. 
en, Chicago, II. 

Cloth, Pressing. 633,3 
sey and Wm 
Eng. 

Cloth-Steamer. 
Worcester, 

Cotton Chopper. 
vray, Gonzales, Tex 

Cotton-Distributer. 
den, Ogden, Texas. 

Cotton Gin, 632,685. 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Cotton Opener Evening 
Frederick H. L. James, 
R. I, assignor to the Saco « 
Machine Shops, Newton, Mass. 

Cotton Press. 11,769. Chas. E. Mallett, 
New York City, assignor of one-half 
to Chas. T. Harbeck and Edmund 
Urquhart. 

Dyeing. 633,438. 
on-the-Main, 
Marienthal, 

Dyeing Khaki. 


Marshall D. Kitch- 


George H, Nus- 
Leachman, Leeds 


Gessner 


David 


Wm. McGilli- 


3,479. George Og- 


Abner D. Thomas, 
Device. 631,795. 
Pawtucket, 
Pettee 


Hochst- 
Leopold 


Franz Erban, 
Germany, and 
Austria-Hungary. 
631,906. John T. Reid and 
Henry Thorp, Pendleton, England. 
Dyes, Making. 633,245. Leon P. March- 
lewski, Manchester, Edgar 8. Wilson, 
Strood, and Ebenezer Stewart, Lon- 
don, England. 
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> DESIGNS 

> TRADE-MARKS 4 
> AND COPYRIGHTS 

. OBTAINED 

> ADVICE AS TO PATENTABILITY 

> Notice in “Inventive Age” 

t Book “How to obtain Patents” 


Charges moderate. No fee till patent is secured. 
Letters strictly confidential. Address, 


- E. G. SIGGERS, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D.C. 
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Fabric Trimming Machine. 632,314. Rob- 
rt Le Fort, Philadelphia, Pa is- 
signor to Pollitz, Kaufman & Co. 

place. 

Machinery for Decorticating Veg 
33,507. Robert J. Eke, Lon- 


le. 603,507. 


sume 

Fibres, 
etal 
don, England. 

Fulling~Mill. 632,119. Addison S. Hop- 
kins Bridgeton, R. I. 

Humidifier. 632,185. Arthur L. Jones 

Montgomery, Ala. 

Machine Striping Attachment 

Walter Coult, Needham, Mass 

issignor to the John F. Brooks Com 

pany, same piace. 

Machine. 632,327. 

Leicester, 


Knitting 
631,963 


George F. 

England. 

Knitting Machine. 632,872. Frank Lasher 
and Charles 8. jeach, Bennington 
Vt., assignors to the Lasher Stocking 
Company, same place. 

Loom. 632.975. Patrick E. Victory, Day- 
ville, Conn., assignor of one-third to 
Clarence H. Truesdell, same place 

Ioom Heddle. 632,834. John Co 
Halifax, England, assignor of 
thirds to John Crossley & Sons 
ind Matthew Graham Dobson 
place. 
yom Shedding-Motion. 633,131. Robert 
B. Goodyear, Philadelphia, Pa is- 
signor of one-half to the Bridesburg 
Machine Co., same place. 

T.oom Shuttle. 632,209. Edward S 
son, Hopedale, Mass., assignor to the 
Draner Company, same place ind 
Portland, Me. 

Loom Wefting Mechanism. 

David J. MacDonald, Dundee 
land 


Knitting 


Sturgess 


ker, 
two- 
Ltd., 
ame 


Stimp- 
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M. A. FURBUSH & SON MACHINE CO. 


OUR LINE INCLUDES MODERN TYPES OF 


Woo} Pickers 
Cards for ail kinds ot Wool 
Cards for Worsted 
Cards for Shoddy 


Cards for Cotton Batts 


Breakers 


Condensers 


Balling Heads for Worsted Cards 
Reballing Machines for Worsted 
Fillet Winders 
Card Stretchers 


Blamire Lap Machines 


Knickerbocker Attachments for Cards 
Vibrators for Ring Doffers 
Grinders 
Rubbing Motions 


Spooler and Creels for Side Drawing Bobbins 


Self-Acting Mules 


Hand Jacks 


Beamers, 
Creels 
Heck Stands 
Warp Dressers 


Jack Bobbin Winders 


Doffer Coinbs 
Twisters 
Universal Sectional Warp Mills 
Dresser Spoolers 


Looms for Carpets, Smyra Rugs, Rug Weft 
Blankets, Table Covers, 
Paper Makers’ Felt, Narrow Woolens, 


Card Clothing 
Murkland High-Speed Ingrain Carpet Loom 


Teasel Gigs 
Looping Attachment to Twisters, 
Heddle frames 


SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 


WOOLEN MACHINERY. 


428-430 BOURSE, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Shops, Twelfth and Market Streets, Camden, N. J. 





Silk Fibres, Apparatus for Opening. 
631,992. Louis B. Magid, Boston, Mass., 
assignor to the Magid-Hope Silk Man- 
ufacturing Company, Portland, Me. 

Spindle and Bearing. 632,989. George O. 
Draper, Hopedale, Mass., assignor to 
the Draper Co., same place and Port- 
land, Me. 

Spinning Machine. 632,172. James Buck- 
ley, Liverpool, England, assignor of 
two-thirds to John Henry guckley, 
Chew Moor, and Elijah Ashworth, 
Manchester, England. 

Textile or Analogous Machines, Device 
for Weighting Rolls in. 682,947, Frank- 
lin P. Rand, Providence, R. I. 

Warp S8top-Motion, Electrical. 652,004. 
William H. Baker, Central Falls, R. 
I., and Frederic E. Kip, Montclair, 
N. J., assignor to the Kip-Armstrong 
Company, of New York. 

Wool-Fat into its Products, Separating. 
682, 791. Carl Schmidt, Madgeburg, 
Germany. 





Prices for Cotton Yarn. 

The Southern Cotton Spinners’ As- 
sociation, which held meetings, of late, 
in Philadelphia, adopted a new scale 
of prices as follows: 

Two-ply warps—8-3, 12\%ec; 8-2, 12e; 
10-2, 12%c; 12-2, 18¢; 14-2, 13%c; 16-2, 
14c; 20-2, 15%c; 22-2, 15%c; 24-2, 16¢e; 


26-2, 16%; 30-2, 18%c. 





Single warps from le to 1c less 
than this scale. 

Two-ply skein %c less than this 
scale, 

Single skein 1c less than this seale. 

The agreement was signed by six- 
teen firms from North Carolina. It 
was stated that New England manu- 
facturers would also adopt the new 
scale, and that unless the prices could 
be obtained all the mills would close 
down, 





Working Overtime. 


The press of orders has necessitated 
overtime work by the Philadelphia Tex- 
tile Machinery Co., and from seven in 
the morning until nine at night is their 
preseut working schedule, which is likely 
to continue for some months at any rate. 
Although it is a long day, the mechan- 
ice have no complaint to make, as the 
extra time is well compensated for by 
the extra payment. The mill public evi- 
dently appreciate their “Cyclone’’ dry- 
ers, for all sorts of drying purposes in 
textile mills, and an unusual number of 
orders are being placed for them, as well 
as for their Proctor garnett machines 
and pickers and their improved willows 
and dusters. 
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HORATIO N. SLATER. 


The sudden death of Horatio N. 
Slater, of Webster, Mass., due to heart 
failure, brought on by over exertion, 
was a shock to the textile manufac- 
turing industry. When a man of 
force drops out of a business 
munity, his demise is a matter of gen- 
eral interest and much note. 

Mr. Slater’s death occurred at Mag- 
Boston, 


com- 


nolia, a summer resort near 
where he, with his family, were stay- 
ing for the season. 

Mr. Slater was born in Providence, 
R. I., in 1835, and received his educa- 
University and the 
He was a son 
brother 


tion at Brown 
Harvard Law School. 
of John Slater, who was a 
of George and Horatio Nelson Slater, 
three sons of Samuel Slater, the latter 
generally recognized as the father of 
the cotton manufacturing industry in 
the United States, and who, at a late 
neriod in his life, built a factory at 
Webster, and thus founded the textile 
industry in that place. 

Mr. Slater’s father, John F. Slater, 
died at an early age. The old busi- 
ness partnership was long known as 
Samuel Slater & Sons, and saw its 
100th anniversary some years since. 

Mr. Slater’s uncle, Horatio N. Slater, 
head of the 
mar- 


whom he succeeded as 
large manufacturing 
ried his father’s widow, so that the 


both a and 


business, 


deceased was step-son 
nephew. 

The dissolution of the old firm of 
Samuel Slater & Sons place 
about 1875, when the 
George Slater, represented by Madam 
L. R. Slater, of North Webster, not long 
since deceased, and her son, William 
S. Slater, drawing out, so that the bur- 
den of the business was assumed by 


Horatio N. Slater: his nephew, the 


took 


interests of 


late Horatio N. Slater, standing by 
him in carrying the load of manufac- 
turing which he 


stumed. 


interests thus as- 

It is a mistake to say that the sub- 
ject of our notice received the great 
part of his fortune by 
When bis 


inheritance. 
uncle, to distinguish him 
from whom the “junior” was added 
to his name by common consent, took 
upon himself to carry on the grent 
business of the family, it was in the 
midst of hard times that had com- 
meneed as early as 1873 and lasted un- 
til some years after 1876. 

The late Mr. Slater, familiarly 
known as “junior” from that moment, 
gave his unstinted attention and labor 
to the busines in which he became a 
prominent figure. He had been en- 
saged in the business of Samuel Slater 
« Sons for a long time before, but in 
a less conspicuous and less laborious 
connection. 

Mr. Slater employed one-third of 
the entire population of the town of 
Webster, fully thousand hands 
being employed at the three manufac- 
turing establishments, in addition to 
which he had one at Wilkinsonville. 
The most important manufacturing 
plant under his control and ownership 


two 


is the Slater Woolen Company, which 
world-wide 
products, 


has a reputation for its 
consisting principally of 
broadcloths, doeskins, carriage cloths, 
ete., and has in past years furnished 
the government with large quantities 
of cloth. The company was incorpo- 
rated in 1865 with a capital of $500,000. 

The East Village cambrie will con- 
ducted independently by Mr. Slater in 
connection with his North Villaze 
plant employs about 200 hands. 

It is at the North Village mill where 
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Mr. Slater placed the bulk of his en- 
ergy the past few years, ulmost doub- 
ling the capacity of the plant. A two- 
story structure, 300 by 125, and a four- 
story building, 285 by 100, have been 
erected the past two years, and when 
all the new machinery is in place the 
plant will have 2000 
ation. ‘The village itself has been im- 
proved by seven substantial tenement 


looms in oper- 


houses to accommodate the help need- 
ed by the new additions. 

Mr. Slater was twice married, his 
first wife being Elizabeth Vinton, who 
killed by an accident in Provi- 
dence. His second wife, who survives 
him, was Mabel Hunt. 

Mr. Slater leaves six children, Mrs. 
Charles G. Washburn, of Worcester, 
Samuel Slater of Bar Harbor, Me., and 
four small children. 


was 


Many an act of unostentatious pri- 
vate charity and of kindly help testify 
to a kind heart in him. 





The National Export Exposition. 


The National Export Exposition is 
now being held at Philadelphia, and 
will continue open until the last of No- 
vember. It is an exposition of which 
noted, as the Quaker 
City, for its co-operation in commercial 
may feel that all previous 
efforts, with the possible exception of 


Fhiladelphia, 
matters, 


the Centennial, in 1876, have been sur- 
passed. 

In order that the magnitude of the 
enterprise appreciated, it 
should be stated that the Exposition 

comprise no than 62 
These grounds are admirably 


may be 
grounds less 
acres, 
located, being easily accessible from all 
parts of the city, both by electric cars 
and the steam railroad lines. They are 
on the west bank of the Schuylkill 
River, within ten minutes’ ride of the 
City Hall. Fifty-six acres were deeded 


to the Philadelphia Museum by the city 
of Philadelphia, and another tract of 
six acres was secured for the uses of 
the Exposition. 

The main building, though now for 
all practical purposes one structure, 


consists in reality of five separate 
structures. Of these five, three—the 
north, central and southern pavilions— 
are permanent two-story buildings of 
brick and steel, designed to become ul- 
timately the home of the Commercial 
Museum. Each of the three is 380 feet 
long and 90 feet wide. Congress ap- 
propriated $300,000 for these buildings 
and the State appropriated $250,000. 
The space between these pavilions is 
covered by temporary buildings, con- 
nected with the permanent structures 
so as practically to form one immense 
building. The temporary building be- 
tween the northern and central pavil- 
ions is 300 by 297 feet. It comprises 
an auditorium and music hall, 200 feet 
long and 140 feet wide, with arcades 
for exhibits on each side 300 feet long 
and 78 feet wide. Between the central 
and southern wings there is an im- 
mense exhibition hall 383 by 297 feet 
in size. The exhibition spaces on the 
first floor of the wings open into the 
main hall through wide arches, so that 
the entire area of 167,200 square feet, 
563 by 297 feet in dimensions, is prac- 
tically a single open space. The en- 
trance to the main building is through 
a broad lobby, 60 by 90 feet in size, in 
the centre of the northern pavilion. 

No complete list of exhibits is yet 
available, but in a general way they 
may be said to embody leading manu- 
factures of articles of all kinds that 
are now being exported or for which it 
is thought that an export demand can 
be created. 

Of course the prime idea of the Ex- 
position is for the advertisement of 
American trade abroad. This was the 
original conception, and it is certainly 
novel and interesting. 

The Exposition is the outgrowth of 
the Philadelphia Commercial Mu- 
Dr. Wilson, head of the Mu- 
seums, is Director-General of the Ex- 
position, and largely through his un- 
tiring efforts has the great project been 
bronght to its present enviable state. 
Through him the co-operation of the 
United States Government, the State 
of Pennsylvania and the city of Phila- 
delphia was secured. 


Seums, 
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TARIFF ON RAGS. 


The United States General Apprais- 
«rs have recently made a decision re- 
garding the duty on clippings of wool- 
en cloth, the waste resulting from the 
process of cutting the cloth to make 
garments, to the effect that they are 
dutiable as woolen rags, and not as 
wool waste, as contended by the im- 
porters, and supported by some influ- 
ential knit goods manufacturers, who 
are apparently interested in having a 
20 cent per pound duty on such mer- 
chandise, as woolen waste, instead of 
ten cents per pound, as woolen rags, 
as provided by the tariff. 

We commented editorially, 
decided views in regard to the classi- 
fication of merchandise, in our 
September issue, 1898. These 
of ours were commented upon in the 
New York press and elsewhere, and 
excited the opposition of some of tiose 
influertial manufacturers alluded to. 
The attempt to pieces of 
woolen cloth, designated in the mar- 
ket as “woolen clippings,” on the 
ground that they are not woolen rags, 
seemed to be so inconsistent with the 
truth that we have been astonished 
that any manufacturer, familiar with 
such merchandise, could stultify him- 
to the extent of advocating a 
that 


taking 


such 
views 


relegate 


self 
tariff classification 
looked upon as otherwise than absurd 
with the 


could not be 
by one at all conversant 
meaning of this term and its relation 
io the woolen rag of the 
trade. 

The that 
upon was Classified by the New York 
“wool 


ordinary 


importation was passed 


custom house appraiser as 
waste,” subject to 20 cents per pound 
duty, because, as he stated: “It is not 
bought or sold in the trade as rags, 
nor is the price at which it is invoiced 
the usual price for rags.” We might 
say that the importation consisted spe- 
cifically of clippings of knit goods that 
were made into garments. Notwith- 
standing this, however, we contended 
at the time, in which view the general 


appraisers now concur, that this fact 
did not take them out of the category 


The general 
appraisers reached the same conclu- 
sion as we did, that the word “rags,” 
as used in the tariff, is not limited in 
application to old, 
worn-out cioth, but includes waste vor 
cuttings of cloth that fall off in the 
making garments. 

There have been importations at the 
Boston custom house within the last 


of ordinary woolen rags. 


its commercial 


process of 


year, for the purpose of testing the 
tariff law in regard to the classifica- 
and the duty. 

importations, so far as we 


tion proper rate of 
These 
know, have passed the custom house 
at the duty imposed upon woolen rags 
(19 cents per pound), and to that ex- 
tent the Boston appraiser has not 
with the of the New 


York appraiser. 


agreed views 





TEXTILE MILL COMBINATIONS. 


The combination kaleidoscope is 
changing so rapidly nowadays, regara- 
ing the incorporation of textile mills 
that it be- 
; State 
facts and pass opinions today, for fear 


under one management, 


comes somewhat hazardous to 
that they will be materially modified 
before tomorrow. 

The mills of 


Fall River, at present writing, is ex- 


Status of the cotton 


tremely uncertain, and 


no one seems 
to have any confirmed opinion as to 
The indi- 
cations at present are against any deal 
with what is known as 
the Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & Com- 
pany syndicate, due chiefly to the in- 
Brayton interests, 
Treasurer T. BE. 
Brayton of the Union Mills, to endorse 


what the outcome will be. 


being made 


disposition of the 


as represented by 


the proposition made by this syndi- 
The endorsement, 
apparently withheld because the price 
offered for the Union Mill stock and 
others is beiow their estimated worth, 
which may be taken as the prime in- 
srayton opposition. 


cate. however, is 


eentive for the 

The scheme for a local combination 
is assuming more definite shape, but 
what the result regarding it will be, 
we are unable at this moment to say. 
Great interest is taken in it, however, 
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by the public and by many of the 
large corporations. Many of the treas- 
urers and the local banks favor such 
a combination, though under some 
trust plan, by which the present cor- 
porations shall retain their separate 
existence. This latter would be more 
icceptable with local banks than any- 
thing that has yet been suggested. 
We note in these various combina- 
tion schemes that the general corpo- 
ration law of Delaware, which was 
approved last March, is being taken 
advantage of by 
Among them may be 
Mt. Vernon-Woodberry Cotton Duck 
Compauy, with an authorized capital 
of $9,500,000; the Rotary Ring Spin- 
ning Company, with an authorized 
eepital of $5,000,000; and the National 
Coal Tar Company, with an author- 
ized capital of $1,000,000. The first 
mentioned been organized with 
nearly all the cotton 
duck companies of the country. Mayor 
Josiah Quincy, 
dent of the Spinning 
Company, which is to manufacture a 
rotary ring for spinning cotton yarn, 
that is thought to possess merits of a 


quite a number. 


mentioned the 


has 
the eontrol of 
soston, is the presi- 


Rotary Ring 


revolutionary character, by which the 
spinning capacity of the frame can be 
doubled without affecting its efficiency 
for good work. 

The apparent object of incorporating 
under the Delaware law is because of 
its greater leniency than the New Jer- 
sey statutes, the taxes being only one- 
half as much, for 
again, the 


Then 
stockholders are not re- 


example. 


quired to meet in Delaware, or to keep 
the books there. 
tor need be a 


Only one incorpora- 
State, 
and the company may begin business 
when only $1000 of their capital stock 
is paid in. 


resident of the 


In this State, the company 


may amend its charter, or dissolve 
itself, increase or decrease its capital 
stock, own or merge with other corpo- 
rations, and may own and vote on the 


stock of other corporations. 





THE COTTON CROP. 


We were unable to make any refer- 
ence to the annual crop statistics pub- 


lished by the Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle, New York, in our Sep- 
tember issue, as we went to press be- 
fore it was received. The annual re- 
port of this authority has long been 
looked upon as being the most impor- 
tant and reliable that is published. 
While this may have been the case in 
years past, we think that any honor 
of this kind should be divided at least, 
with the annual report of the New Or- 
leans Cotton Exchange, as made out 
by its secretary, H. G. Hester. 
ever, these two authorities arrived at 
about the same estimates of the total 
1898-99, Mr. Hester 
placing it at 11,274,840, while the 
Chronicle places it at 11,235,383 bales, 
a difference between these authorities 


How- 


cotton croup for 


of only 40,000 bales, which is a varia- 
tion of scarcely three-tenths per cent. 
Notwithstanding the cotton crop for 
last year was larger than that of the 
previous year, the receipts at the sev- 
eral ports were less; but the increase 
in the overland movement more than 
made up this loss. This shows what 
a potent factor the railroads are in the 
movement of the cotton crop. 

While the total takings of Ameri- 
can mills for the last season amounted 
to 3,647,118 bales, the Chronicle makes 
the actual consumption 3,721,026 bales. 
The statistics in detail are as follows: 


Ls8¥s-49 


Bales. 


1897-98. 


Bales. 


1896-97 
Bales. 
Stock 
year. 
Takings 


beginning of 

499,775 79,696 52,131 
3,647,118 3,504,018 2,887,047 
4,146,803 3,583,714 2,989,178 
425,867 499,775 79,696 


Total 
Stock end of year 


Year’s consumption, $,721,026 3,083,939 2,559,482 

In speaking of the rapid increase of 
the cotton manufacturing industry of 
the South, the Chronicle remarks that 
“We are not permitted to doubt that 
if this stimulus continues to operate 
in the future as in the past, fostering 
avd quickening the growth of spin- 
ring power in the South, a time will 
come when the state of too many 
spindles for even full consumption 
will become an actual fact.” 

This state of affairs has engaged the 
attention of economists for the last 
few years, in the belief that the South 
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will soon feel a pressure of scarcity 


of white labor, and the necessity of 
enacting laws for shorter hours of op- 
eration, The first will be brought 
about by natural laws, and the second 
through the efforts and agitation of 
which have al- 


ready obtained foothold in some of the 


labor organizations, 


manufacturing centres. A pointer in 
this following 
item South Carolina: 
“Reports indicate that the 
mills throughout the Piedmont section 


direction is the news 
from 
cotton 
of this State, as well as points in 
North 


able difficuity in securing a 


Cavolina, are having consider- 
sufficient 
number of operatives to keep the mill 
on full time. This 


is in a large measure due to the great 


machinery running 
increase ic the number of looms and 
spindies put in operation during the 
past six months. It is said that the 
Rock Hill and Fort 
advanced their 


mills at Chester, 
Mill 


scale of wages, and still are unable to 


have recently 

get all the needed help.” 
Whether the cost of labor 

kept on on a comparatively low level 


will be 


in the South, is a problem which econ- 
reasoned out to any 


because of 


omists have not 
satisfactory conclusion, 
the uncertain element to be considered 
of the black labor that can be depend- 
ed upon. The black man in the fac- 
tory has not yet had a full opportunity 
of showing his capabilities as a de- 
sirable operative. Some decided and 
well planned demonstration in this re- 
spect will undoubtedly be made be- 
fore long, but the first time, probably, 
will result in a partial, if not a com- 
plete, failure,if attempted without any 
previous factory training on the part 
of the help. 

The Chronicle makes the number of 
spindles in the South 3,987,735, and in 
the North, 13,950,000, giving a total of 
17,937,785 in the whole country, being 
a gain for the South of 317,445 spin- 
dies, apd for the North, 50,000 spindles 
as compared with the previous year. 
The increase has been more largely in 
mills already established, through new 
additions, than in the organization of 
new mills, though the net addition to 


the spindle power was 108,758 in 


twenty-three new mills. 





TARIFF ON WOOL. 


Any discussion regarding the tariff 
on wool seems to be somewhat out of 
place at the present time, as the busi- 
ness interests of the country have set- 
tied down with that 
the tariff is an issue that has been laid 


the impression 


aside for some time to come, as being 
as equitable as it can be reasonably 
made, consistent with the idea of pro- 
tection. There is a feeling through- 
out the country that no disturbing ele- 
ment, as the discussion of the tariff 
into 


militant in- 


would be, should be introduced 


Congress,, because of its 


fluence upon business. The business 
of this country is altogether in a too 
prosperous condition to submit to the 
introduction of any factor that would 
disturb its present equilibrium. We 
do not think that the wool growers of 
desirous to 


this country are at all 


bring the matter of a tariff on wool 
into any measure to be discussed by 
The time is not ripe for 
anything of this kind, the only 
ones that seem to take any satisfac- 
tion in writing or talking upon this 
such men as those who 
set up the methods of the late Judge 


Lawrence as a desirable model or ex- 


Congress, 


and 


subject are 


ample to follow. 

There is a party by the name of W. 
H. B. Thornton, who is writing a se 
ries of articles in a Chicago publica- 
tion, on “Wool Tariff Incongruities.” 
We doubt very much if his articles 
are having any influence among wool 
growers, and it is doubtful if they are 
worth still, this writer is 
persistent in promulgating his views 
denouncing the 


noticing; 


among sheep men, 
present tariff on wool, and accusing 
the manufacturers of wool of promot- 
ing schemes of treachery to the wool 
grower. Instead of accusing the man- 
ufacturers of treachery, it would be 
much more consistent to the truth if 
some expression of gratitude was ex- 
tended to them, because of their dis- 


position not to antagonize an equi- 
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table tariff 
and finally consenting to or not oppos- 
ing a plan that established rates of 
that are 


upon the raw material, 


almost prohibitory to 
foreign importations. This Mr. 
Thornton devotes a great deal of 
space to severe criticism, of having in 
the tariff a classification with special 
reference to English blooded combing 


duty 


wools, known as second class; and its 
existence he regards as but one of the 
plans of for- 
eign manipulators, to work out their 
Thornton 

statistics of 


crooked importers and 


had ex- 
this 


schemes. If Mr. 
amined the import 
class of wool, he would have observed 
that it has figured inconspicuously ih 
the government statistics, so much so 
that it could be taken entirely out of 
the figures of imports without mate- 
rially affecting the results of the total 
wool imports. 
Mr. Thornton 


which 


makes a statement, 


some are inclined to believe, 


that the tariff in itself, has the power 
values and 


of regulating preventing 


epasmodic conditions to exist in the 
market affecting prices. Anyone with 
cerdinary sense ought to be 


able to see that the tariff has no influ- 


common 


ence upon conditions of trade, affect- 
ing fluctuations in price, and that the 
otJy possible affect that it can have 
upon prices, is to keep them above for- 
eign values. If this latter cannot be 
accomplished, there are causes other 
than the tariff that should be sought, 
and which no law that can be enacted 
can prevent. 


RAISING THE PRICE OF COTTON. 


Some of the oddest ideas in econom- 


ics come from the brains of Texans, 
as noted in a recently proposed scheme 
for organizing a trust law with a cap- 
ital away up in the thousands, under 
the laws of Texas, for regulating the 
price of cotton by its purchase and 
sale, and The 
proposition finds favor as an attrac- 


even manufacture. 


tive method for counteracting the in- 


fluences of moneyed combinations 


said to exist in the North among man- 


ufacturers, who are at all times said 


to be bringing pressure upon the 


planters, so that they will be obliged 
to dispose of their crops at a figure 
below the cost of production. Repre- 
sertatives and ex-representatives to 
Congress-are said to be interested in 
this movement, and propose to elicit 
the attention of the National Con- 
gress to a scheme of this kind for im- 
proving the financial condition of cot- 
ton planters. It has been suggested 
that the cotton planters of the South 
come together and appoint a commit- 
five, for 


tee of know 


two 


who 
business ‘% the 
and 
this 


instance, 
the cotton 
capacities of 


planter broker, 


selecting members of commit- 
tee from the principal cotton States, 
for the 


cotton 


purpose of receiving all the 
South, and to 


make sales to parties at a price that 


raised in the 


will give a profit to the planters, and 
if this price cannot be obtained from 
then the 
cotton shall be held, on the bellef that 
it cannot be obtained from any other 


munufucturers or buyers, 


source. Some of these interested par- 


ties confidertly expect to raise the 


price of cotton to eight or nine cents 
per pound, and thus bring material 
prosperity to the South. 
ber of 


change list 


Quite a num- 


Southern papers upon our ex- 


advocate these proposi- 
tions, in the apparent belief that they 


are practicable. 





OUR RAILROADS. 


The commerce of 


country 


internal our 


may be measured by the in- 


creased facilities of transportation, 


Which bave now reached compara- 
tively enormous proportions, from the 
beginning, in 1828, when the railroad 
system of our country had its birth, 
with the construction of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railway, which, first 
traffic operated by 
power, but steam locomotive 


traction was speedily substituted. The 


when 
opened for was 
horse 
total miles in operation, of railway, 
in 1830, was only 23, and at the open- 
ing of the Civil War, it amounted to 
but 31,286; but, in 1898, it had in- 
creased to 186,810 miles. It has bound 
the states of the Union into one com- 
such as no other 


munity, means 
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could have done, not excepting post- 
office facilities, which depend wholly 
upon the conveniences of railway 
transportation. The introduction of 
steel rails, even at a lower cost per 
mile than iron rails, has greatly in- 
ereased the economy in railway oper- 
ations. In 1880, the per cent. of steel 
rails used was 29.1, while in 1898 it 
had reached 90. In 1898, the greatest 
increase in railway construction was 
in the Southern states, it being partic- 
ularly marked in the states of Arkan- 
sas and Te is. 





HAND AND MACHINE LABOR. 


The thirteenth annual report of the 
Commissioner of Labor, Washington, 
I>. C., is devoted to hand and machine 
labor, and contains much statistical 
matter of value to students, but, for 
the general reader, it is too voluminous 
and intricate to be clearly understood, 
or to be practically utilized. The sta- 
tistics cannot be read exactly as they 
are exhibited without understanding 
the conditions surrounding them, and, 
therefore, their analysis, as presented 
by the commissioner, must be studied. 

The report is the result of an inves- 
tigation authorized by a joint resolu- 
tion of congress, empowering the com- 
missioner of labor to make a report 
upon the effects of the use of machin- 
ery upon labor and the cost of produc- 
tion, the relative productive power of 
band and machine labor, the cost of 
manual and machine power as they 
are used in the productive industries, 
and the effect upon wages of the ma- 


chinery operated by women and chil- 


dren. In many respects the investiga- 
tion is unsatisfactory, and not conclu- 
sive, in dealing with an economic ques- 
tion of this kind. This defect militates 
against its economic usefulness, as ena- 
bling one to reach any definite conclu- 
sion concerning such an important 
question as the effect of machinery as 
compared with hand labor. The com- 
missioner, in his prefatory remarks, 
practically admits this phase of the 
question, when he says: “The general 
tendency of wages since the introduc- 


tion of power machinery and the em- 
ployment of women and children in its 
operation has been upward, but it will 
be difticult to 
whether 


decide positively 
due abso- 
lutely to the use of machinery or to a 
higher standard of living, or to the in- 
creased productivity of labor, supple- 
mented by machinery, or to all these 


such increase is 


causes combined, or to other causes.” 
Therefore, a great deal is left to the 
investigator of the statistical presenta- 
tion of facts, to reach any decisive con 
The further 
says, which has long been known to be 
a fact, that “under the 
method, there is, as a 


clusion. commissioner 


machine 
rule, an in- 
creased demand for labor.” 

This latter status may be noted in 
the fact as presented concerning the 
manufacture of cotton that 
while three persons can do a certain 
umount of work by hand, it requires 
174 persons to do the same amount by 
machinery; but, while it requires 5164 
hours to do this work by hand, it re- 
quires but 78 hours to do it by machin- 
ery. This is accounted for by the 
fact that when the work is performed 
by hand, one person does a larger pro- 
portion of the resultant product than 
The labor 
cost by machinery is reduced, because 
of the less number of hours that are 
demanded to perform the same amount 
of work. In the manufacture of cot- 
ton goods, the labor cost of hand work, 
as compared with machine werk, 
stands in the ratio of 21 to 1, and while 
there are 16 different operations by 
hand labor, there are 42 different on 
erations when performed by machin- 
ery. In the manufacture of cotton 
yarn and thread the labor cost of hand 
to machine work stands in tbe ratio of 
60 to 1, and in 
men’s 


goods, 


when done by machinery. 


the manufacture of 
clothing, this cost of 
stands in the ratio of 23 to 7%. These 
fare our own deductions from the sta- 
tistics given. 


labor 


Edward Atkinson, in his publication 
in 1885 on “The Distribution of Prod- 
ucts,” gives some interesting statistical 
facts of actual results, and makes a 
comparison hetween the wages earned 
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by hand labor in the mountainous sec- 
United States, 
and machine labor in one of the New 


tions of the Southern 


England factories. He took an in- 


stance in the Southern States, of five 


women (two carders, two spinsters, 


and one weaver), producing eight 


yards of cloth per day. These women 
turned off 2400 yards a year, while the 
same number of persons in a New Eng- 
land turn off 140,000 
vards of the class, but better 


factory would 
same 
quality, of goods. The labor cost in 
these two instances was found to be 
58.49 cents per yard, performed by the 
Southern operatives, against 1.08 cents 
per yard performed by the New Eng- 
land factory operatives, which gives a 
ratio of 54 to 1 in the relative cost of 
labor. 

The 
labor 


hand 
machine labor is greatly 


difficulty of 
with 


comparing 


enhanced because of the impossibility 
of securing the same product obtained 
by hand as by machine labor, which 
must be taken at two different periods, 
many years apart, as there are few 
examples of hand labor today that can 
be used for comparative purposes. An 
article made today is found to be much 
superior to the one made years ago by 
hand. 


and it is 


Take for example the plough, 
that this 
made by hand differs very essentially 


seen instrument 
from that produced by 
today. The hand plough 
two 


machinery of 
was made 


wit moldboards, with plated 
joints, while the machine-made plough 
of today is made largely of cast iron, 
in place of wood. The plough of today 
is stronger, more durable, and better 
in all 


one; and 


ways than the old hand-made 
if the facts could be ascer- 
tained, the same could also be made to 
apply to the manufacture of any line 
of textile 
difficult to 
that extent it makes all statistics re- 


fabrics. These things are 


present in figures, and to 
lating thereto difficult to measure com- 
paratively. 





A New Textile Plant. 


Consul Atwell writes from Roubaix 
to the State Department, Washington, 
my: 


Some years ago, an explorer in 
Asia discovered a plant of silken tibre, 
used by the Turcomans for the manu- 
facture of withes and cord and by the 
This 


plant, known as the Apocynum vene- 


Canagues for woven goods. 


tun, is a sort of bush with slender 
cylindrical branches, sometimes 6 feet 
high. It Europe, Siberia, 
Asia Minor, the north of India, Man- 


churia, and Japan; but it is not culti- 


grows in 


vated, and, up to the present, has 


been used only in the natural state. 
The branches die yearly, and in the 
horizontally 


best 


spring new shoots start 


from the roots. It flourishes 
where the land is under water during 
notably in the 


a part of the year, 


neighborhood of rivers that overfiow 
at stated periods. 

Under favorable conditions, the 
Apocynum develops quickly, and in a 
time the branches form a thick 


growth, almost like a miniature wood. 


short 


The best fibre is obtained by cutting 
the branches in midsummer, when the 
plant has obtained its full growth. 
The attention of the Russian 
ealled to this plant in 
is there known as the Avpoc- 


Goy- 
ernment 
1891. It 
sibericum, because it was first 


was 


youn 
seen in Siberia. 

It grows luxuriantly on the banks 
of the Amu, Darya, and the Ili, and 
the natives of these regions have used 
the fibre for many years for cord and 
They value it not only for 
its great strength, but also because no 
care is required in its cultivation. 

In 1895, the Russian Government be- 


fish nets. 


the manufacture of 
bank notes, and since then the plant 
has been cultivated at The 
thus far are consid- 


gan to use it in 


Poltava. 
results obtained 
ered excellent, and the time ts donbt- 
less near when the Apocynum vene- 
tum will take an important place in 
the textile market. 





—In 1675 the Massachusetts colony 
adopted the policy of prohibiting the 


exportation of wool, of which some 


had already been sent to France from 
Nantucket, 
was very early and successfully prac- 
ticed. 


where sheep husbandry 
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A Bullet-Proof Fabric. 


Many attempts have been made to 
fabric that 
against the penetration of bullets fired 


construct a will be proof 
from pistols, but we do not bring to 
mind any success attending inventions 
of this kind, unless it be one that has 
recently come to public notice, because 
of its adoption by the city of Chicago 
for the equipping of its police force for 
use when any members of it are re- 
quired to perform police duty involv- 
ing danger to their lives while patroll- 
ing dangerous districts or when sent 
out to arrest criminals or dangerous 
characters. 

The 


ably considered by the police depart- 


fabric that has been so favor- 


ment of Chicago is the invention of 


inch steel bullet from a 
that 


make a 


Krag-Jorgen- 


sen rifle under favorable condi- 


tions will hole in an armor 


plate. The range was 400 yards, and 
the bullet struck the cloth target al- 


most in the centre, but instead of 


penetrating it, merely tore a gaping 
hole less than half an inch deep, and 
fell to the ground broken and twisted. 
The long, 24 
inches wide, in a double layer, 4 inches 
thick. It test 


that, snb- 


target was 16 inches 


developed during the 
when hung against a hard 
stance or body, the bullets striking the 
eloth flattened 
dent in the hardened 


become and make a 
substance or 
cloth: 


is placed over a 


body witnout perforating the 


and when the cloth 


soft substance the bullets which strike 


the cloth become less flattened and 








Casimir Zeglen, a foreigner, although 
The cloth be- 
fore its adoption was tested by mem- 
bers of the 
charging weapons 
which test without 
penetrated by the bullets. 
authorities of 
oughly 


a resident of that city. 


police 
their 


department dis- 
against It, 
stood the being 
The police 
thor- 
to the ability of 
this cloth to withstand the force of a 


Chicago became 


satisfied as 


bullet fired at close range, and consid- 
ered it impenetrable. 

Two crack shots of the Fourteenth 
United States Infantry, stationed at 
Fort Sheriden, made a test of the 
power of this “bullet- 
proof” cloth by firing against it a 2- 


of resistance 


seem to take less effect upon the cloth, 


and leave only a mark in the place 
where they come in contact with the 
cloth. <A 


range of 350 yards and 


second shot was fired at a 
it was more 
successful from the standpoint of the 
riflemen, because the bullet imbedded 
itself in the cloth a distance of about 


a quarter of an inch. To have been 
fatal to a 


it would 


man wearing the srmor, 


however, have had to pene- 
trate not less than three and one-half 
additional inches of the texture, and 
this it could not do from the range 
taken. At 300 yards the steel missile 
sink deeper into the cloth and at 250 


yards it penetrated more than halt of 
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The fifth and last shot, 
fired from a distance of 200 yards, 
gave the new rifle an advantage that 
nearly too much for the cloth. 
The bullet plunged right through the 
texture until the sharp point penetrat- 
ed from the nearest the effigy 
about a sixteenth of an inch, but it 
through. The spectators 


its thickness. 


was 


side 


did not go 
figured that at a distance of 100 yards 
or less a Dullet might go all the way 
through, but an army officer expressed 
himself satisfied with the 200-yard test 
and brought the experiment to an end. 

It was the opinion, however, of the 
urmy officers that the cloth can never 
be used for anything except a shield, 


FIG.8. ‘j IN. THICK. 


and as such it might prove a valuable 
addition to the 
army in the field. 

It is said that projectiles of the kind 


accoutrement of an 


used in the experiment fired from a 
Krag-Jorgensen rifle have a velocity 
of 2100 feet per second, at a range of 
300 feet, and will kill a man two miles 
off. They will pass through twenty- 
seven sand, pierce 
twenty-two inches of oak timber, and 
fired from a distance of 600 vards will 
pass through five feet of earth, 
Believing that our readers would be 
more or less interested in this cloth, 
we sent to the inventor for samples of 
it. which we have received and here- 
with illustrate two styles of it (Figs. 


inches of packed 


inch in 
second % inch in 
thickness. These are placed in layers 
according to the requirements to be 
made of the cloth. 

We also give drawings representing 
cross sections of the fabric arranged in 
(Figs. 1 and 2.) The fabric 
woven on eight harnesses. 
Fig. 3 was made at Aachen-Germany 
on a jacquard leom, and Fig. 2 was 
made in this country by the inventor 
on a loom of his own construction. 
The inventor says that the secret of 
the fabric is in the weaving and in the 
material, which, in the samples sent 
Ior the latter he has taken 
out a patent, but for the 
weaving his patent is somewhat of a 


3 and 4), the first being % 
thickness and the 


layers. 
can be 


us, is silk. 


method of 


general one. 

The 
layers of strong cords or 
silk, the strands in each layer being 
laid parallel with one another, while 
the strands of the different layers are 
laid transversely with relation to one 
nnother. 

Referring to Figs. 1 and 2, 
nates one of the layers of the fabric, 
and layer of fine 


fabric consists. essentially, of 


strands, of 


A desig- 
may consist of a 
fibres placed parallel with one another. 
It is unnecessary that the fibres of this 
layer be placed parallel or in any reg- 
ular order with relation to one another; 
but the fibres may be superposed upon 
it being 
ouly desirable to secure a uniform and 
While it is desir- 
able to confine the layer A in a suit- 


one another in any manner, 


compact thickness, 


able covering, it may be secured to the 
layer B in any manner which will re- 
tain the fibres. The layer A is design- 
ed as a cushioning layer and is placed 
in the inner side of the fabric or the 
side opposite that against which the 
projectile strikes. 

The second layer B, or that against 
which the projectile strikes, is compos- 
ed of one or more thicknesses of rela- 
tively large of 
strong material, each compesed of a 


strands or cords b, 
number of fibres spun or wrapped to- 
gether, as distinguished from the layer 
A just described, which is composed of 
fibre. These 


a mass of vnwrapped 
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strands of layer B instead of being 
arranged parallel with each other and 
secured together by stitching, are 
woven or braided together in 
manner as to form a continuous and 
compact fabric. The particular style 
of weaving or braiding layer B is not 
essential; but any arrangement 
be employed by which the strands 
forming the same will be brought very 
compactly together and will be held 
closely upon each other by their woven 
or braided construction, as distinguish- 
ed from stitching and like securing 
means. 

The cords or strands constituting 
the layer B are tightly twisted to form 
hard, compact strands and are laid 
closely upon each other in the process 


such 


may 
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of weaving or braiding, so as to pre- 
sent a hard, unyielding 
against which 
Such construction 
lateral rigidity to the fabric and in- 
sures against the displacement of the 


surface, 
the projectile strikes. 
great 


also gives 


strands. 

In practice it has been found that 
both layers A and B are 
structed of silk, which, owing to its 
strength, and doubtless to the peculiar 
characteristics of silk, furnishes the 
most satisfactory results. The num- 
ber and thickness of the layers B will 
be regulated in accordance with the 
use to which the fabric is to be put, it 


best con- 


that a heavier or a 
greater number of layers, such as is 
shown in Fig. 2, will be required for 
heavier than lighter classes of arms. 
In practice the layer A will usually 
be made of a thickness equal to about 
twice the thickness of the layer B; but 


being obvious 


this proportion will depend upon the 
use to which the fabric is to be put. 
It being the purpose of the layer A to 
cushion the impact of the projectile, it 
follows that for the larger projectile a 
thicker layer will be required. The 
thickness of layer B may be increased 
greater 
diameter or by making this portion of 
the fabrie of more separate 
layers, as shown in Fig. 2. The layers 


by making the strands b of 
two or 
A and B may be secured together in 


any convenient manner, as by stitching 
or otherwise. 





Congress for Unifying Thread 
Numbering. 


On account of the international im- 
portance to the textile industry of the 
questions to be discussed by the con- 
gress of thread numbering of 1900, the 
organizing committee has addressed a 
special circular to French manufactur- 
ers, to explain the present state of the 
case, 

[t is understood from the start that 
the congress will confirm the principle 
already applying, 
possible, the metric system, taking the 
kilogram as the unit of weight and the 
kilometre as the unit of length. The 
movement in favor of applying this 
standard exclusivey already exists in 
the United States 
ground in England, the only two coun- 


adopted of where 


and is gaining 
tries which still hold to their own pe- 
culiar measures. But, even in French 
industry, for trade reasons which have 
never been changed, the English sys- 
tem of numbering is in use for linen 
The manufacturers of tulle in 
Calais and Saint-Quentin, with a view 
to their English market, keep to the 
same method. In the woolen mann- 
facture, methods are still 
verse, according to the kind of weay- 


goods. 


more di- 


ing and the locality. 


Four international congresses were 
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successively held, at Vienna in 1873, at 
Brussels in 1874, at Turin in 1875, and 
at Paris in 1878, 
general adoption of the metre and the 


with a view to the 
gram as bases of universal pumbering 
The 
a partial sanc- 
tion, and the Exposition of 1900 seems 
to offer a 
taking up the 


of textile threads. resolutions 


adopted received only 


favorable opportunity for 
question again and 
bringing it to an issue. 

Before calling together the manufac- 
turers of other countries, it is thought 
necessary by the organizing commit- 
tee that French manufacturers should 
have before their eyes the state of the 
question, the 
already 


resolutions which have 
been adopted, and the resist- 
ance which has until now prevented 
the carrying out of a reform so much 
to be desired. For this purpose a com- 
presented to the Society 


for the Encouragement of National In- 


munication 


dustry, shortly after the last congress, 
in March, 1879, by one of the secre- 
taries of the committee, M. Edouard 
Simon, that is 
Manufac- 
turers are requested, after due con- 
sideration, to inform the 
whether they urge unreservedly the 
“kilogrammetric 


gives information 


equally useful at present. 
committee 
numbering” which 
kilometres of 
thread contained in a kilogram, for all 
textile material silk—the 
numbering of silk, on the other hand, 
indicating the 


gives the number of 


other than 
weight in grams of a 
thread. The 
against the adoption of these bases are 

that and 
may agreement 


myriametre of reasons 


asked, so French spinners 
weavers come to an 


among themselves before’ inviting 
those of other countries to adopt the 
proposed reform. The program of the 
congress is to be drawn up in accord- 
ance with this consultation of manu- 
order that its 


work may have a greater result. 


facturing interests, in 


M. Simon’s report is as follows: 

The adoption of our metric system 
of weights and measures by a great 
number of manufacturing countries 
and the growth of international rela- 
of 


the mr reve ef t'iresd which is 


tions, render timely the unifying 
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based on the use of the metre and the 
gram. 

standard of 
is to ascertain the 
between the length and the weight of 
the thread. 

All the methods of numbering may 
be brought under two 
according as the length varies for an 
invariable 


To number or fix the 
a thread 


relation 


sub-divisions, 


weight, or as the 
changes for a fixed length. 


weight 


By the first method, the number al- 
increases with the 


the thread; by 


ways fineness of 
the second the number 
decreases in 


increases or proportion 


standard according as the 


scale is ascending or descending. 


with the 


The congress of Vienna nearly com- 
promised the reform aimed at by its 
promoters, by not taking account of 
the two bases admissible in the differ- 
ent industries; the fixed weight, and 
The silk trade 
was on the point of having nothing to 


the invariable iength. 


do with the proposed unification. 
The presided 
over, like those which succeeded it, by 


Brussels congress, 
M., Pacher von Theinburg of Vienna, 
had the merit of reconciling the spe- 
cial conditions of silk production with 
the exact date of metric numbering. 
The spinning of silk is effected accord- 
ing to a method which is the inverse 
of the processes used for the transfor- 
mation of textile materials. 
Hence it is natural to keep to a mode 


of numbering 


other 
which is also the in- 


verse. Moreover, on account of the 
fineness of the staple, it is not possible 
unit of 
It has therefore been decided 


reckoning the 


to take the kilogram as the 
weight. 
that, in standard of 
silk, the numbers 1, 2, 3... shall in- 
dicate that the myriametre taken as 
unit of length weighs 1, 2, 3 
grams, 

Other textiles, without exception, 
keep to the numbering according to 
the number of kilometres contained in 
the kilogram. Thus, No. 150, for ex- 
150 kilometres of 


ample, represents 


thread for 


every 1000 grams of ma- 
terial. 
While changing nothing in these 


conclusions, the Turin congress 
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brought forward a new element of sue- 
cess in the unification of thread num 
bering, by a serious study of the con 
ditions. 

It is not always sufficient to wind off 
carefully one or more skeins and to as- 
certain their weight in order to know 
The 


hygrometrice properties of textile fibres 


the real standard of the thread. 


are the occasion of differences, for a 
greater or less amount, which some- 
times interfere with exact trade when 
the samples have not been previously 
brought to absolute dryness and then 
reduced to a fixed degree of humidity 
by the addition of the legal rate of re- 
prise. These rates, which vary accord- 
ing to the nature and state of the raw 
material, were decided on by common 
agreement and recommended by the 
congress of Turin. 

rhe congress of Paris went a step 
further and without exacting this con- 
ditioning for every operation of num- 
decided that 


should be made obligatory at 


conditioning 
the de- 


bering, 


mand of one of the parties. 


All these questions, clearly stated, 
were treated in successive sessions by 
competent manufacturers and dealers; 
the resolutions were voted unanimous- 


ly by the members present; and yet, 


private enterprise has declared itself 


powerless. The last congress asked for 
the support of the governments in or- 
der to reach a solution in conformity 
with the bases it had laid down. 

Now that the public authorities are 
called on to interfere, it is of use to 
investigate the difficulties in the way 
of the application of a system, which 
each one separately desires to see put 
in practice. For this purpose let us 
briefly review the chief modes of reck- 
oning the standard in France. 

The mechanical spinning of cotton, 
which is one of the most modern spe- 
cialties and consequently one of those 
least hampered by antique customs, 
takes the standard number from the 
number of kilometres contained in 500 
The half-kilogram was, at the 
beginning, thus substituted for the 
kilogram on account of a certain oppo- 
arising from the use of the 


grams. 


sition 


pound; but it might easily be replaced 


now by the kilogram, since without 


changing the testing 
would be sufficient to double the num- 


ber given by the test. 


apparatus, it 


Along side of this legal numbering 
there is another used in the trade of 
fine-spun threads, not on account of 
any advantage over the previous meth- 
od, but because a certain number of 
were familiar with English 
products at a time when Great Britain 


spun almost exclusively the high num- 


weavers 


bers, and they have retained the Eng- 
lish habit of reckoning. Here the metre 
is necessarily replaced by the yard, the 
half-kilogram by the English pound; 
and the French 
sell the product of their spindles in 


manufacturers who 
competition with their neighbors have 
heen led by the character of their cus- 
tomers to make out their bills in both 
english and French numbers. This 
double reckoning is an occasion of er- 
tables of 


precise equivalents a necessity. 


rors and makes the use of 


In the linen trade, the influence of 
the English market is absolute and the 
metric numbering is conspicuous by its 
absence. Among French spinners, the 


winding off is done in skeins (eche- 
vettes) of 300 yardsgl2 skeins forming 
a hank (echeveau), and 100 hanks a 
packet. The packet represents a length 
of 329,000 


weight varies in inverse ratio with the 


metres nearly and the 
weighing 540 


No. 3 


standard number—No. 1 
kilograms, No. 2 half as much 
a third, and so on. 

Hemp spinning, according to the des- 
tination of the product, used the Eng- 
lish numbering of linen or the kilo- 
grametrie reckoning. 

For woolen, the adoption of the uni- 
form rules proposed by the Paris con- 
gress seems relatively éasy. It is true 
that Norman spinners still count by 
pounds of 3,600 metres divisible into 
four quarters of 900 metres, with sub- 
multiples (sons) of 90 metres. Also in 
the east of France and at Paris itself, 
there is a reckoning by skeins of 700 or 
But there are 
which 
notably at 


710 metres. numerous 


establishments unite spinning 


and weaving, Rheims, 
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where the kilogrametric reckoning is 
used exclusively. 

In all that concerns silk, France and 
Italy have so far kept to the reckon- 
ing based on the weight in deniers of 
the skein measuring 400 aunes (elles); 
but “denier” and “aune” vary with 
different regions, and there can be no 
reasonable opposition to substituting 
for them the gram and metre. 

The spinning of silk waste follows 
the legal numbering of cotton. 

According to this, all the difficulties 
result either from local uses which 
have no appreciable effect beyond a 
limited circle, or differing systems of 
and measures which react 
from nation to nation on commercial 
relations. In the first case, official reg- 
ulations, peculiar to each country, 
would put an end to the anomaly and 
with the aid of chambers of commerce 
and industrial companies make indi- 
vidual efforts efficient. Left to itself, 
individual enterprise is unable to tri- 
umph over the spirit of routine; and 
at the times there might be unjust sus- 
picions, if unification demanded 
changes in the list of prices used for 
designers, contractors and workers. 


weights 


In the second case, the opposition of 


the British goveynment to the adop- 
tion of the metric system would make 
the solution of the question difficult. 
But, according to declarations made to 
the Congress of Paris by English mem- 
bers, the trade in Great Britain is well 


disposed to use the metric weights and 
have already made 
their way among them in certain lines. 

The president of the organizing com- 
mittee of the congress of 1900, is M. 
Widmer, vice-president of the Associa- 
tion of French Industry and Agricul- 
ture. Correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to the secretary gencral, M. 
Paul, gerant do Comptoir de Il’Indus- 
trie Liniere, 9 rue d’Uzes, Paris. 


measures, which 





during the Revolution 
of 1776. was frequently compelled to 
appeal to the people to increase their 
supplies of wool and other materials, 
and to promote the manufacture of 
cloth for the prrotection of their rag- 


—Congress, 


ged defenders in the field. 


First Woolen Mill in China. 


} 


In our last April issue we gave il 
and a 
woolen 


lustrations description of an 
mill 
Tientsin, China, all the machinery in 
which is of American manufacture. 

Under date of August 25th, the Un- 
ited States consul at Tientsin writes us 


American located = at 


in relation to this manufacturing en- 
terprise as follows: 

There was long delay in receiving 
the machinery. 
it was shipped suffered a collision and 
the machinery badly 
However, under the supervision of 
American machinists, 
work of setting up has progressed 
fairly well. Most of the breaks being 
repaired, the mill will be ready for op- 
eration within another two months. 

The size of the building is: Main, 
64 by 86, part one and part two sto- 
ries high, with a three-story tower. 

The picking room attached is 46 by 
60 feet in size. The boiler, engine and 
motor room is detached. 

Up to this time no manufacturing 
institution of this kind has been a 
success, but it is confidently expect- 
ed that this effort will prove the ex- 
ception. 

The manager, Wu Jim Pah, is a man 
of wonderful energy and public spirit 
and his pride in the enterprise will 
accomplish the desired end. The mill 
is amply fitted for the manufacture 
of fine woolen goods, but for the pres- 
ent will be devoted to making flannels 
and 


The vessel on which 


was damaged. 


two genuine 


blankets, for which there is an 
The surplus yarn 
will be sold to parties owning hand 


unlimited market. 


looms throughout the country. 
Coal 
is not dear and Chinese help a drug. 
Commor labor is rarely paid over 20 
10 cents gold, per 
day, and oftener receives less. 


Wool is comparatively cheap. 


cents Mexican or 

Most wool is very coarse, but some 
grades coming from Tibet are equal 
almost to onr fine Merino 
though it is claimed that there is not 
a Merino sheep in China. 

R. E. Difenderfer of Philadelphia 
is to be congratulated on his success 


wool, 
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in introducing this enterprise in 
China, considering that the German 
and British manufacturers did every- 
thing in their power to prevent his 
success, with the hope of supplying 
the machinery from their own coun- 
try. 





The Sturtevant Exhaust Head. 


As indicated by the illustratien, this 
Exhaust Head, built by the B. F. Stur 
tevant Co., Boston, Mass., is designed 
to separate by the utilization of centrif- 
vgal force. The head is attached di- 
rectly to the end of the exhaust pipe 
from which the steam passes up to the 
branch pipes and is discharged tan 
gentially within the case, It 
given a vigorous whirling motion and 
the entrained 
is thrown outward with great force, 
strikes the trickles 
down to the outlet at the bottom. The 


is thus 


water, likewise the oil, 


cool sides and 


steam now perfectly dry, finds ready 
escape through the central 
As water weighs nearly 1690 


opening 
above. 
times as much as exhaust steam, and 
as centrifugal force is proportional to 
the weights of the bodies in motion, it 
is evident that the force acting upon 
the water is nearly 1600 times that ex- 
erted upon the steam, and that the ac- 
tion is both positive and absolute. 
These heads are built in sizes to fit 
pipes from one to twenty inches, all 


sizes above ten inches being flanged. 


The case and pipes are of heavy gal- 
vanized iron, sixteen to twenty gauze, 
according to size, all external joints 
are riveted and soldered, and the in- 
ternal pipes are double braced. 





Striping Attachment for Knitting 
Machines. 


Our attention has recently been call- 
ed to an improved striping attachment 
for knitting machines, applied more 
particularly to straight knitting ma- 
chipes of ordinary construction, the 
having the capacity of 
working two, three or more yarns, as 
may be desired. According to this 
device, a number of independent yara- 
carriers are provided, there being as 
inany as may be desired, and a reposi- 
tory or stationary receptacle is pro- 
vided for holding them. The recipro- 
cating draw-bar or equivalent travel 
ing device, termed the “traveler,” by 
which the yarn is carried back and 


attachment 


forth and delivered to the needles, is 
provided with a number of engaging 


devices for engaging yarn-carriers, 
there being as many engaging devices 
as there are yarn-carriers, and means 
are provided whereby any one of the 
yarn-carriers taken from its 
the traveler 
and while held by one of the engaging 
devices thereof will be 
the yarn to needles. The 
means provided for thus cortrolling 
the yarn-carriers consists of a locking 
device for the yarn-carriers and a pat- 
tern-chain controlling tne position of 
said locking device. The locking devy- 
ice is constructed and arranged to en- 
gage and hold all but one of said yarn- 
carriers in a position of rest in the re- 
ceptacle provided for them, and the 
yarn-carrier which is not thus held 
may be withdrawn by one of the en- 
gaging the 
the pattern-chain is 


may be 
holder or receptacle by 


moved to de- 


liver the 


and 
constructed and 
arranged to automatically operate the 
locking device, whereby the different 
yarn-carriers may be disengaged at 
predetermined times. Means are pro- 
vided for operating the engaging de- 
vices on the traveler to disengage or 


devices on traveler, 


release any yarn-carrier that may be 
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held by it 
otner 


and also to engage any 


yarn-carrier and withdraw it 


from its holder. 





Dyeing Khaki. 


In an “khaki cloth,” 
that appeared in our last month’s is- 


editorial on 


sue, we referred to certain patents 
owned by Reid & Thorp, residents of 
Britain, both of 
been in this country of 
after their 
their patent rights for dyeing vege- 
table fibres, fabrics, the 
principal object of which being to ob- 
tain certain fast and permanent col- 
ors known as khaki shades. As this 
matter is of evident interest to a large 


whom have 
looking 


with 


Great 
late 
interests connected 


yarns and 


number of our readers, we will state 
that the first 
were obtained by these parties Octo- 
ber 11, 1898. They have quite recently 
taken out additional patents, in order 
to cover 


United States patents 


certain improvements and 
modifications in their methods, 

In the former patent a process was 
described consisting in first scouring 
materials to free them 
from all impurities, then drying, and 
when dry running them through a 
bath of olein-oil and water. Since 
then it has been found that this bath 
is not necessary and that the process 
can be simplified 
omitting this step. 

In carrying the improve- 
ment into effect the fibrous materials 
are first scoured to free them from all 
impurities, then dryed and afterward 
impregnated with the following dye 
liquor: twenty gallons of a solution of 
acetate of chromium, (20° Twaddell), 
twenty 


tne fibrous 


and cheapened by 


present 


gallons of a solution of ace- 
tate of iron, (12° Twaddell), and eight 
ounces of alizarine-blue S dissolved in 
four gallons of a solution of bisulfite 
of soda or potash, (54° Twaddell). 
When thoroughly impregnated with 
this liquor, the fibrous materials are 
mangled and then dried. The fibrous 
materials are then steamed for about 
au hour at, say, a steam pressure of 
four pounds to the square inch, and 
the color subsequently developed and 





fixed by passing the fibrous materials 
through an alkaline bath 
say, of sixteen gallons of water, eizht 


composed, 


pounds of common soda, and three 


yallons of lime-water. By preference 
the fibrous materials are then soaped 
and finally washed and dried. For 
full or dark shades the above process 
may be repeated as often as required 
and the proportions varied for differ- 
ent shades as required. 

In place of the alizarine-blue 8, ordi- 
nary alizarine-blue, gallein, cerulein, 
or like product of anthracene might 
be employed, and in place of the ace- 
tates any other suitable salts of chro- 
mium and iron could be used. 





New Worsted Spindle Oiler. 


The shows the No. 2 
oiler recently designed and being put 
on the market by Bamford & Smith 
of Pascoag, Kh. L, manufacturers of 
the Bamford dust-proof and self-lubri- 


illustration 


cating spindle tube, which has been 


so widely adopted by 
facturers. 


worsted manu- 


Their No. 2 oiler is designed to sup- 


ply a recognized need for such a dey- 
ice. The claims made for it are im- 
portant and command attention from 
those seeking economical results and 
high grade production. Among them 
are the following: 

It keeps the spindle thoroughly oiled 
for three days with one oiling. 

It is practically indestructible, he- 
ing simple in construction and should 
last indefinitely. 

It effectually prevents dust and lint 
from clogging the tube, thereby wear- 
ing out the tube and worse than that, 
retarding its speed, which results i@ 
making imperfect yarn. 

It will be noted in the cut that there 
is a felt washer, which sets upon the 
rail and the washer rests upon that. 
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The ‘saving in oil is also an import- 
ant consideration. It has been stated 
by an old worsted spinner that 80 pet 
cent. of the oil put on the spindles 


usually is thrown on the floor or into 


the yarn. By holding one’s hand near 
the base of the whorl after oiling, the 
that 


doubter may easily be convinced 


there is a great dea! of oil being 
thrown off. 

The 
trial of the oiler will convince worsted 
ofter to 


manufacturers believe that a 


spinners of its efficacy, and 


send a frame on approval with the 
privilege of 30 days’ trial, or they will 
send a sample oiler, with quotations 
on the price, which has been fixed at 


2 very reasonable figure. 





A Weaving School. 


THE AUSPICES OF THE LAW- 
FIXERS’ ASS'N. 


UNDER 
RENCE LOOM 


In August, 1898, the Lawrence Loom 
Mass., 
lensed the ground floor of the Rankins’ 
19 Oxford street, for the pur 


Fixers’ Association, Lawrence, 
Building, 
pose of starting a weaving school, 
with the further object of laying the 
foundation for a textile school for the 
city of Lawrence. The weave room is 
40 feet by 50 feet, and at present the 
pssociation has six looms, which have 
been given to it; one by the Arlington 
Mills; one by the Pacific Mills; one by 
the Whitin Machine Works; 
the Draper Company; one by the 
Crompton & Works; 


and one by Mr. overseer 


one by 
Knowles Loom 
Hardy, an 
in the Arlington Mills. ‘The looms are 
operated by a three H. P. 
which is rented of the Lawrence Elec- 
The school has also a 


motor, 


tric Company. 
dressing frame 
bench, and has just received an Eng 
lish jacquard, 
tached to a Crompton & 
pick-and-pick loom. The 
been given to the school by the Leland 


large working 


and a 


which has been at- 
Knowles 
belting has 
Belting shuttles by the 


Union 


Company: 
Shuttle Company; 
the J. W. Barlow Company; lease rods 
by the Pemberton Corporation; and 
warp and filling by the Atlantic Corpo- 
ration. A test reel and scales, and a 


pulleys by 


glass cabinet for the same, have been 
of Lawrence. 
have been 
The 
room which the school occupies is fur- 
with 100 


given by the mayor 


Small donations of money 


received from yarious persons. 


nished chairs and eight 
tables. 
Not as 
taken in this school as its object mer- 
this fall 
learn 


designing and tex- 


much interest has been 


its. The school will be open 


upd winter to all who wish to 
the art of weaving, 
tile caleulations, 
The purposes of this school should 
be encouraged by the local authorities, 
and especially by the officials of the 
textile must be 
looked 


ing to 


corporations. hey 


upon as meritorious and tend- 


an improvement of those who 


work in the mills, and as giving to 
ihem an essential training for a higher 
and more perfect skill in manufacture. 





(Special to the Textile World.) 
Textile Industry in Germany. 


When 
textile 


manufacturers of 
that 
an average of 


American 
machinery are reminded 
england sells Germany 
$5,000,600 worth of textile machinery 
annually it must appear to them that 
themselves 


here is a market they 


should share in. Seeing that certain 
kinds of American machinery are suc- 
England 


cessfully competing in 


against English appliances, it is re- 
markable that American made textile 
machinery cannot compete, or, at the 
least, is not competing, in Germany 
It is not sur- 


prising to find Switzerland selling 40 


with English machinery. 


per cent. of her total production of tex- 
tile machinery in Germany. The little 
all $1,445,000 of 

1897; and such 


neighbors as 


republic exported in 
this class of goods in 


other near Austria, 
France and Belgium supplying some of 
the German requirements, but that the 
United States, with its admitted super- 
and manufac- 


ture of industrial machinery, should be 


iority in the creation 
unable to obtain some of the business 
that goes to England suggests ‘either 
lack of 
the part of its manufacturers. 


indifference or enterprise on 
Or it 


may arise from a conviction that the 
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British position in the textile machin- 
ery trade in foreign countries is unas- 
sailable; an erroneous view, proven by 
the comparative ease with which 
American machinery of other kinds 
has superseded English equipments in 
lines in which England was long ad- 
mitted to lead. What Americans have 
successfully accomplished with one 
class of machinery, they should be 
able to do with another. It will be to 
the purpose to glance at the condition 
of the textile industry in Germany in 
order that the importance of this mar- 
ket may be understood. 

The German textile industry occu- 
pies, judged by the number of persons 
engaged in it, the foremost place 
among the industries of the Empire. 
Judged by its consumption of raw ma- 
terials, Germany ranks among the 
largest producers of textiles in the 
world. According to the census of 1896 
there were 945,191 persons employed in 
the industry, an increase of 95,332 dur- 
ing the 14 years from 1882. This rela- 
tively small increase in the number of 
hands employed compared with the de- 
velopment of the industry during the 
period is explained by the supersession 
of manual labor by mechanism. The 
value of the textiles exported from 
Germany during 1898 amounted to no 
less than $205,000,000. 

The growth of the German cotton in- 
dustry may be seen from the follow- 
ing table, showing the number of cot- 
ton spindles in use in these years: 

1887. 1892. 
1,375,000 1,400,000 

398,172 388,384 
354,548 435,185 
924,312 1,146,636 
541,122 724,217 


984,194 1,344,666 
17,000 21,000 


1898. 
1,592,848 
429,786 


Alsace 

Baden 
Wurtemberg... 
Bavaria 
Saxony... 
Prussia.... 
Oldenburg .... 





Total 4,594,348 

The importations or raw _ cotton, 
which amounted to 10,000 tons in 1840, 
rose to 71,000 tons in 1890 and reached 
a total of 331,711 tons, valued at nearly 
$60,000,000, in 1898. The chief manu- 
facturing centres of cotton goods are: 
Upper Alsace (Multhausen, Gebweiler, 
Thann, Munster, Wesserling), Saxony 
(Chemnitz and district, especially the 
valleys of the Zschopau, Hoha and 
Mulde). Rhenish Prussia (M. Gladbach, 


5,461,288 





Dbulken, Barmen-Elberfeld), Wurtem 
berg (Reutlingen and district), Bavaria 
(Augsburg). 

Turning to the woolen industry we 
find that in 1860 the raw wool spun in 
Germany amounted to 41,430 tons, in- 
creasing in 1898 to 198,479 tons. ‘The 
number of wool spindles was in 1861, 
1,669,759; in 1875, 2,787,373; and in 1898, 
4,004,630. 

In 1840 Germany led Europe in the 
production of raw wool, and was far 
behind England and France in the va- 
rious branches of its manufacture. To- 
day Germany is distancing her old 
competitors in not only supplying her 
consumption with manufactured 
goods, but reaching out into the 
world’s markets, sends millions of dol 
lars’ worth of woolen manufactures 
from her great centres to India, China, 
Africa, Australia and South America. 
The woolen industry centers chiefly in 
Rhenish Prussia, Saxony, Wurtem 
berg and Upper Alsace. Far-famed for 
fine cloth are the cities of Cottbus, 
Iorst, Sorau, Sommerfeld, Aachen 
(Aix-la-Chapelle). Carded yarn is 
made in Chemnitz, Glauchau, Crim- 
mitschau, Plauen, Gera, Posneck, Mul 
hausen (Alsace). Woolen knit goods 
are made chiefly in Chemnitz, Apolda, 
Zeulenroda and in some districts of 
Wiurtemberg. 

Great progress has also been made 
in the silk industry in Germany. To- 
day Krefeld can very well compete 
with Zurich, Lyons and Milan and the 
industry flourishes in Barmen-Eiber- 
feld, Berlin and Aachen (Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle). In the manufacture of carpets 
and tapestry the Germans have long 
excelled. 

According to the 1896 census the 
stock companies engaged in the Ger- 
man textile industry were as follows: 


Capital 


102 cotton spinning and weaving 
a eee , 

28 worsted yarn spinning and 
weaving mills 


$51,551,190 


19,207,100 

20 jute spinning and weaving 
a re es rr Pere 

22 flax spinning and weaving 
(a a 9 OEE RE SR 

21 woolen mills......... 

14 sewing thread factories 

20 dye, bleaching, starching and 
finishing works.. 

7 wool washing and combing 
works 


11,000,430 
9,164,330 
7,987,250 
6,650,410 
5,621,970 


£45,750 
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lv special works 


silk, carpets, 
e ‘ ‘ 


) . 

7 felt factories................ ws 
5 lace and curtain factories...... 1,615,500 
7 cloth factories................. 1,554,120 


Giant strides as the industry has 
taken in recent years, it shows no sign 
of lessening its pace. News 
from Germany that the number of 
works is increasing; that the capacity 
of existing mills is being enlarged, and 
that improvements in methods are be- 
ing made. A new woolen weaving and 
spinning mill is being erected at Mul- 
hausen and at Dornach. The Actien- 
(Gesellschaft Rothes Meer, with a cap- 
ital of 2,000,000 marks, is building new 
cotton mills. One Philipp Frank of 
Schlitz, Hessen, is about to build wool 
and cotton weaving mills and a Mr. 
Huesker is planning a similar estab- 
lishment at Reichenbach in Schiesien. 
These are but a few of the new plants 
that are projected or being built 
throughout the Empire. 

The point is, whether the American 
maker of textile machinery cannot se- 
cure some share of the German busi- 
ness: whether he cannot compete with 
the British and Swiss, and the German 
manufacturers themselves. American 
machinery enjoys the very best repu- 
tation abroad. Agricultural machines, 
machine tools and many other special 
machines are being exported from the 
United States in yearly 
quantities, and our largest shipments 
go to the heart of the great European 
manufacturing centers. There is abso- 
lutely no insurmountable reason why 
we should not be able to sell textile 
machinery in Europe. The opening 
stages of such a business may be some- 
what expensive, and results not im- 
mediately commensurate with the ef- 
forts made and the expenditure 
evolved; but the ultimate reward will 
be well worth the seeking. The suc- 
cess already attained on the German 
market with American knitting, but- 
tonhole sewing and similar machines 
should induce our manufacturers more 
closely to cultivate the German mar- 
ket. 

The appointment of a general agent, 
already known to the trade, and the 
placing of a small stock of goods some- 
where in Germany by opening a sam- 


5,370,875 
2,333,750 


comes 


increasing 


ple exposition, are measures that com- 
mend themselves. For this purpose 
Berlin would be the most suitable 
place, as this city is visited from all 
parts of Germany and by buyers of all 
kinds. Most of the textile mills have 
their agent, or branch, or depot, in 
Berlin, and there is scarcely a manu- 
facturer who does not go to Berlin 
at least once or twice a year. There 
are importers and dealers of standing 
in the various centers who could be in- 
duced to interest themselves in the in- 
troduction of American goods. 

All printed matter should be sent out 
in German. Extensive distribution of 
catalogues (illustrated, if possible) 
among the various mills would be a ju- 
dicious step. Regarding payment for 
textile machinery the ruling terms are 
as follows: One-third of the amount 
to accompany order, one-third upon de- 
livery of bill of lading and one-third 
upon delivery of goods. With old cus- 
tomers or firms well known to the 
seller the following terms are some- 
times agreed upon: One-half upon de- 
livery of bill of lading and one-half 
upon delivery of goods. 

Machines and parts pay import duty 
according to the material which pre- 
dominates in their composition, as fol- 
lows: 

Machines mostly of wood, 3 marks, 
or 71.4 cents per 100 kg. or 220 pounds. 

Machines mostly of cast iron, 3 
marks, or 71.4 cents per 100 kg. or 220 
pounds. 

Machines mostly of malleable iron, 
5 marks, or $1.19 per 100 kg. or 220 
pounds. 

Cotton spinning machinery imported 
“knocked down” from favored nations 
will be classified according to the kind 
of iron which predominates in the com- 
plete machine, if all parts of the latter 
are shipped together. 

These rates are levied on the gross 
weight. 

Carding machinery, 36 marks, or 
$8.57, per 100 kg. or 220 pounds. 

Carding machines or parts thereof 
containing the clothing, weighing each 
at least 200 kg., or 440 pounds net, im- 
ported from favored nations, 18 marks, 
or $4.28 per 100 kg. or 220 pounds. 
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Benzo Purpurine. 


Reflecting on the state of cotton 
dyeing about 16 years ago we observe 
What a great change has passed over 
this branch of dyeing and the great 
adlifference prevailing at the present 
day. At that time there were very 
few dyestuffs having a direct relation 
to the cotton fibre as e. g., Anotto, 
Bismarck Brown, etc. With the ex- 
ception of indigo, which had first to 
he brought into a form in 
order to employ it for cotton dyeing, 
there existed at that time two princi- 
pal methods for cotton, namely: the 
-otton had either first to be mordanted 
the acetates of alumina or iron 
dyeing with wood extracts 
fixing on a mordant, or the cotton was 
first with tannin and then 
dyed with basic colors Ma- 
genta, Methyl Violet, Methyl Green, 


reduced 


with 


eolors or 


prepared 
such as 


ete. 

On the appearance of the Benzidine 
colors a new epoch opened which en- 
tirely altered the former methods of 
cotton dyeing. 

The first of this extensive range of 
colors which appeared on the market 
was Congo Red, a substantive benzi- 
dine dyestuff dyeing cotton direct in 
an alkaline boiling soap bath without 
any mordant, producing a red as fine 
in shade as Turkey red, but unfortu- 
nately its fastness to light and acids 
inferior to the latter. In the 
same year Chrysamine followed, a 
benzidine dyestuff dyeing cotton di- 
a fine yellow in a boiling soap 
bath without any mordant. Chrysa- 
mine being light 
planted Anotto in a very short time, 
has steadily increased in favor, 
now finds employment in 


was 


rect 


very fast to sup- 
and 
and even 
cases where its susceptibility to free 
alkalies is not taken into considera- 
tion. 

The discovery of the Benzo Pur- 
purines in 1885 was a considerable 
progress in the branch of substantive 
dyestuffs. 

This class of red benzidine dye- 
stuffs, dyeing cotton direct, owing to 
their uniqueness and _ peculiarity 
caused an entire revolution in the 


further 
vast 
and so important group of benzidine 
great void 


dyeing. They 
foundation of the 


method of 
formed the 
without which a 
would now be felt. 

Benzo Purpurine 
market in four different qualities, 1 B, 
4B,6Band10B. To this class of red 
benzidine dyestuff can further be in- 
eluded such products as Delta Pur- 
purine 5B and 7B, together with 
Congo and Brilliant Congo R and 
Brilliant Purpurine R which likewise 
enjoy a certain amount of favor. 

The benzo and delta purpurines are 
especially adapted for the dyeing of 
loose cotton, of ordinary and mercer- 
(which are after- 


colors, 


appears on the 


ized cotton 


wards especially employed for weav- 


yarns 


ing tickings) for the dyeing of ordi- 
piece 
The 


etc., 


and mercerized cotton 
flannelette and velveteen. 
benzo and delta’ purpurines, 
when dyed on wool as well as wool 
yarn are marked by their extreme 
fastness to milling: they also find em- 
ployment in the dyeing of wool flan- 
nels, half wool yarn, half wool felt, 
half wool trimmings, half wool ma- 
terial: for dyeing silk pieces as well 
half silk pieces, jute yarn, 
manufacture of 
and 


nary 


goods, 


as yarn, 
linen pieces, in the 
blotting paper (particularly 1B 
10 B marks), etc. 

In printing the benzo purpurines are 
used for dyeing half silk pieces which 
are to be discharged white with zine 
powder, further for slubbing printing, 
for dyeing half wool pieces to be color 
discharged, ete. 

They are also very much employed 
for printing flannelette in either plain 
shades or in patterns to be cover- 
printed with aniline black or on mate- 
rial which has to be discharged white 
or colored with acetate of tin.—Pam- 
phlet Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co. 





—-Recent publications have indicat- 
ed that the Scotch wool manufacture, 


tweed branch, 
has gone to pieces, and that large 
quantities of machinery have become 
idle in its chief centers, much of it 


and particularly the 


permanently. 
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Mexico and the Metric System. 


to be congratulated for 
having at last succeeded in introduc- 
ing the international metric 
throughout her 
(767,305 square miles), and among a 
population of 12,000,000. As early as 
1857, Mexico legalized metric weights 
and measures, but political revolutions 


Mexico is 


system 


extensive territory 


and other obstacles delayed for over 
forty years its definite adoption. With 
the advent of settled political condi- 
under Diaz, 
the government to generalize 
the knowledge of the system. In the 
federal public schools, instruction in 
the metric weights and measures and 
their equivalents, was made compul- 


tions President Porfirio 


began 


sory, and soon extended to all schools, 
public and private, throughout the 
Mexican union. Ten thousand collec- 
tions of chromolithographic 
charts were sent to the several state 
governors, who distributed them to all 
the public schools. To facilitate mat- 
department of weights and 
measures was created, the purpose of 
was to acquire and preserve 
exact standards of the fundamental 
metric units, and to test the accuracy 
of those used by states, municipalities, 
Besides 


metric 


ters, a 


which 


corporations and individuals. 
acquiring perfect models, in platinum 
and iridium, of the metre and kilo- 
gram recommended by the internation- 
al metric convention, the department 
procured thirty fine collections, each 
composed of a metre, kilogram and 
litre. 

Although the 8th of September, 1892, 
had been set for the legal adoption of 
the system, it was necessary to ex- 
tend the time until January 1, 1896. 
In the interval, a number of obstacles 
presented themselves, the chief of 
these being the impossibility of man- 
ufacturing in the country a sufficient 
supply of weights and measures. To 
meet this want, the municipalities of 
the republic were empowered to pur- 
chase standard sets of metric models. 
The way was thus paved for officially 
essigning the 16th of September, 1896, 
as the day on which the international 


metric system only should be legal in 
the Mexican union. 

Mexico’s successful inauguration of 
this highly scientific metric system is 
due to the minute and comprehensive 
measures taken to disseminate a thor- 
ough knowledge of it to the remotest 
corners of her territory. Thanks to 
these steps, a population greater than 
that of Canada are now using metric 
standards in their daily 
and industrial transactions. The Mex- 
ican people have readily learned to 
adapt themselves to the new condi- 
tions, and have been materially aided 
by the extensive distribution of com- 
parative tables for the conversion of 
the units of the old system into those 
of the decimal metric. 


commercial 


F. M. Noa. 





—C. P. Austin, Chief of the Bureau 
of Statistics, Treasury Department, 
Washington, in his late annual report, 
has a very lengthy article on American 
Commerce, with map, which the Amer- 
ican people ought to carefully read, as 
containing much of value in the way 
of facts, ete. Mr. Austin thinks, 
which figures would seem to substan- 
tiate, that the United States has not 
made that satisfactory progress in its 
commerce with the South American 
States, or has taken advantage of its 
opportunities as it should. It is to be 
hoped that the evidences that are to 
be seen at the export exposition, 
now being held at Philadelphia, will 
bring to our business men a realization 
of the advisability of looking into the 
wants of the South American people, 
to see if our domestic manufactures 
cannot be so directed as to meet their 
ideas and foibles. This applies with 
particular force to the manufacture of 
cotton goods, clothing, machinery, iron 
and steel, mineral oils, flour, provis- 
and other merchandise of this 
character, lines in which we are not 


ions, 


only successful, but in which we are 
proving ourselves able to compete with 
and most 
manufacturers and producers of the 
world, 


the greatest experienced 
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The Gobelins Tapestry Manufactory 
of the French Government. 


LOUIS TURGAN. 


To this time-honored institution the 
word “manufactory” is applicable in 
its strict literal sense, for the “artis- 
tes tapissiers” have raised their art 
to such a pitch that no engine or ma- 
chine can in this case be substituted 
for hand work, as it has been nearly 
everywhere else; and the only pre-oc- 
cupations of who weave the 
precious fabrics love of the 
beautiful and a desire to attain the 
highest perfection. 

In the East, from very remote 
times, fabrics were woven by a loom 
with vertical weft; and it is said that 
the Egyptians were the first to place 
the loom and weft in a horizontal po- 
sition, for facilitating the manufac- 
ture of ordinary tissues, this latter 
arrangement having the 
name of “metier de basse lisse,” in op- 
position to that of “haute lisse,” 
which is found at the Gobelins in its 
definite form. 

According to Pont, 
“maitre tapissier” to Henri IV., the 
manufacture of tapestry began to be 
known in Europe about the 8th cen- 
tury, when some of the Saracens who 
had invaded the south of Europe in- 
troduced the carpet manufacture into 
France. Both carpets and tapestry 
were produced by private enterprise 
until the time of Francois I, who 
brought together the most skilful 
weavers he could find, and established 
them at Fontainebleau, the di- 
rection of Salomon de: Labaines, the 
King’s weaver. Henri II., while main- 
taining the establishment at Fontaine- 
bleau under the direction of Philibert 
de Lorme, founded a new one in the 
Hopital de la Trinite. 

At the commencement of the 17th 
century, Henri IV. housed the weav- 
ers, Lorent and Dubourg, in the Fau- 
bourg Saint-Antoine. Paris, whence the 
manufacture was transferred to the 
galleries of the Louvre. At the same 
time the King brought from Flanders 
a party of weavers, under the direc- 


those 
are a 


received 


Pierre du 


under 


tion of Marc de Commans and Fran- 
cois ae la Planche, who were installed 
in the Faubourg Saint-Marcel, in one 
of the houses of the Gobelin family, 
and near the dye works founded at 
the end of the 15th century by Jean 
Gobelin. This latter, a dyer of 
Rheims, had been induced to settle on 
the banks of the Bievre, owing to an 
old tradition which attributed to the 
water of this stream valuable quall- 
ties for dyeing scarlet; and Jean 
Gobelin, with his son Philibert, re- 
mained at this spot during the end of 
the 15th and beginning of the 16th 
century, as is clearly seen from a pas 
sage in Rabelais. 

The of Commans and de la 
Planche separated in 1629, Raphael de 
la Planche establishing himself in the 
Faubourg Saint-Germain, while 
Charles Commans, and his children 
after him, remained in the house of 
the Gobelins until about 1654. A few 
years later, Jean Gluck, who brought 
from Holland a new process for dye- 
ing scarlet, acquired the factory of 
the Gobelins (then occupied by a dyer 
named Chennevix, who had been a 
partner of Etienne Gobelin), so that 
in the middle of the 17th century the 
name of Gobelin was associated with 
both weavers and dyers. 

On the other hand, the above- 
named Pierre du Pont, who about 
1604 had invented the art of making 
Turkey carpets, was established un- 
der the patronage of Henri IV. in the 
galleries of the Louvre; and, in 1627, 
an ordinance of XIIL. 
him the manufacture of “all kinds of 
carpets and other works of the East, 
in gold, silver, silk, and wool’ for 18 
years. His apprentices, to the number 
of 100, were lodged in the Maison de 
la Savonnerie, at Chaillot; and in this 
uncient soap manufactory the first car- 
pet looms were mounted by Lourdet, 
partner of Pierre du Pont. Accord- 
ingly, about 1662, while carpets were 
made at the Savonnerie, tapestry was 
produced at the Louvre and in the 
Faubourg Saint-Germain, the Hotel 
des Gobelins then no longer containing 
weavers but only dyers; and it is at 


sons 


Louis granted 
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this period that Colbert bought the 
Gobelins buildings, to which were re- 
meved the old looms of La Planche 
and Commans, and whither were 
transferred the other weaveries of 
Paris. The Manufacture des Gobelins 


was thus definitely founded; and very 
soon this nucleus was reinforced by 
weavers from Maincy. 

In 1694, when the war absorbed all 
the country’s resources, the manufac- 
tory was closed; but five years after- 


wards work was resumed under the 
direction of Mansard, although only in 
the tapestry department. After that 
period, notwithstanding all the vicissi- 
tudes through which the country has 
passed during the last two centuries, 
never has there been cessation of work 
at the Gobelins; but during the Revo- 
lution the very existence of the manu- 
factory was several times in danger. 
The workshops, which contained 
nearly 300 weavers under Louis XIV., 
only occupied 46 in 1797, the national 
manufactures being regarded as use- 
less establishments, and many “chefs 
d’euvre” having been destroyed at 
that period. The Consular Adminis- 
tration, however, re-established the 
system of apprenticeship, which had 
been suppressed, while also appointing 
a director of dyeing. 

Tn 1825, the manufacture of carpets 
ut the Savonnerie was suppressed; and 
the “basse lisse” looms of the Gobelins 
were sent to Beauvais, while carpet 
looms were put up in the vacant work- 
shops, so that at the present day the 
weavers of the Gobelins manufactory 
produce the carpets and tapestries that 
are ordered entirely in looms arranged 
vertically. The internal organization 
of the Gobelins had been ingeniously 
arranged by Colbert, the director hav- 
ing under his orders the foremen 
(chefs d’atelier), who were at the same 
time contractors for the work, and fix- 
ing for each piece of work the amount 
to be given to the contractor, who paid 
his weavers. In order to ensure per- 
manence in the colors, both wools and 
silks were dyed at the manufactory 
and handed over to the contractor, so 
that, heing 


the quality of the work 


epsured, the weavers had an interest 
in producing, and the State knew be- 
forehand the price to be paid for a 
piece of tapestry. 

In 1792 the organization establisbed 
by Colbert was suppressed; and the 
contractors (now become foremen) 
with the artists (now employees) re- 
ceived a fixed remuneration. This 
system is still in force; and the sal- 
aries have been but little increased 
since, although the weavers are lodged 
in the manufactory and receive a pen- 
sion at the age of 60. Since the foun- 
dation of the Gobelins, in 1662, there 
have been twenty-three directors, be- 
ginning with the painter Le Brun, fol- 
lowed by the painter Mignard between 
1690 and 1695, while M. Gerspach, who 
was appointed Chef de Bureau des 
Manufactures Nationales in 1885, was 
succeeded, in 1892, by M. Guiffrey, the 
present director, an authority in all 
matters connected with weaving and 
tapestry. 

During more than two centuries the 
buildings of the Gobelins manufactory 
remained just as they were under 
Louis XIV.; but the formation of the 
Avenue des Gobelins, the great fire in 
1871 (when nearly 300 tapestries of in- 
estimable value were destroyed), and 
works connected with the Bievre, 
have partly modified their general ap- 
pearance. 

Visitors to the manufactory (which 
is opened gratuitously to the public, 
without formality of any kind, every 
Wednesday and Saturday) pass 
through the museum and three small 
galleries before entering the Atelier de 
Gerri, which contains three looms, 
whence they descend into a second 
workshop, that has often been altered 
but never entirely reconstructed, 
where the famous Dutch weaver Jans 
worked in the 17th century. From 
this workshop, where there are now 
eight looms, a bridge gives access to 
the Atelier de la Savonnerie, where 
two looms suffice for the weaving of 
carpets, the others, now unoccupied, 
being veiled by admirable tapestries; 
and near to the Atelier de la Savon- 
nerie is a third workshop for tapestry, 
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containing two looms. Inasmuch as 


the number of weavers is now com- 
plete, the school of tapestry is without 
pupils, and the 
been transferred to a new building. 


Pupils are admitted to the element- 


drawing school has 


ary drawing-school at the age of 
twelve, the instruction generally last- 
ing two years; and from this obliga- 
tory candidates are recruited 
for the school of tapestry. The educa- 
tion thus begun is completed at the 
Ecole Superieure and the Academy, 
the antique, the living model, and per- 


course 


spective being subjects that are ar- 
dently pursued. It is chiefly in order 
to furnish recruits for the ateliers that 
the school of tapestry was established. 
The teaching is graduated, the pupils 
being first initiated into the use of the 
tools, after which they are set to exe- 
cute bands of flat tints, with orna- 
ments that become more and more 
complicated. After a year each pupil 
receives a premium of $20; and, if he 
passes the examinations satisfactorily, 
he is paid a of $120. After 
about two years a good pupil is able to 
begin work at the Manufacture; but it 
is only with 


salary 


long practice 
that a weaver completely masters the 
great difficulties of his art. 

The Gobelins manufactory now con- 
sists of three distinct portions—the 
dye works, the tapestry ateliers, and 


vears of 


the carnet workshops. 

The dye works at the Gobelins, now 
under the immediate management of 
M. Guignet, are incontestably the most 
important in the whole world, not on 
account of the quantity turned out, 
which searcely exceeds 6 cwt. of wool 
or silk yearly, but owing to the perfec- 
tion and multiplicity of the operations; 
and these works supply the Beauvais 
as well as the Gobelins manufactory. 

The wool, which for a long time 
came from the county of Kent, is now 
obtained from the national domain of 
Rambouillet, and on arrival at the 
Gobelins is classified according to its 
destination, and then, after examina- 
tion by the foreman, is subjected to a 
scouring process, depending upon the 
colors whith it is intended to receive. 


Passed cold through lime water or a 
carbonate of soda solution, the wools 
have more or less aptitude for receiv- 
ing this or that dye, according to their 
origin afd the nature of the scouring 
liquid. The scouring 
must be watched with great care, es- 


operation of 
pecially as regards the carbonate of 
soda bath, the temperature of which 
should not exceed 122° F. for fear of 
disintegrating the wool. The skeins, 
called 
are then plunged into one of 


passed over long poles “lis- 
soirs,”’ 
the square coppers which contain the 
mordant, that must be kept at boiling 
point, which 
jected to the color bath. 

For producing, not only the many 


tints, but 


after the wool is sub- 


also the twenty or thirty 
shades of each tint, required by the 
manufactory, the dyers must be veri- 
table artists; and at the Gobelins a 
point is made of producing colors “de 
grand teint,” i. e, “fast,” or 
nent. 


perma 
The light shades are specially 
difficult to obtain; and a great many 
fine pieces of tapestry, that date from 
the commencement of the present cen 
tury, are gradually losing their effect, 
owing to the decomposition of certain 
tints which have completely turned 
brown, while others have entirely lost 
their color. Each tint at the Gobelins 
has its scale, or series, consisting of a 
certain number of shades, from the 
lightest to the most intense; and, al- 
though the difference between 
shade and another is imperceptible to 
the ordinary 
them, not 


one 
eye, dyers distinguish 
only when dry, but even 
when still quite wet. 


When the color is simple, the opera- 
tion of dyeing is conducted in the fol- 
lowing manner:—The bath is charged 
to the deepest shade of the scale, or 
series, desired; and the dyer, having 
placed on his poles the skeins which 
he destines for the deepest shade, im- 


merses them in the bath, examines 
them, takes them out, hangs them on 
uprights at his right hand, re-plunges 
them into the bath, again examines 
them, determines the length of time 
during which he should allow them to 


steep, or dry: and, when he considers 
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that the skeins have been dyed to the 
desired point, he removes them and 
spreads them out, while, if necessary, 
he cap again immerse them, although 
this must be avoided as far as pos 
sible. 

work of the dyer the 
bath gradually becomes weaker, and 


During the 


it is renewed by degrees if required. 
As the impregnation of the liquid di- 
minishes, the shades become so pale 
that the last appears white when com- 
pared with the first; and it is for these 
last that 
hands are required. 


practised and 
While the wool 
and deeply, 


shades eyes 
has to be dyed strongly 
the shade must be as light as desired, 
so that dyeing which attains this de- 
gree of perfection is a veritable art, 
requiring great intelligence and long 
experience. 
(To be continued, 
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John E. 
Pres. American Cotton Co., 27 William 
St., N. Y. and Lettis R. Washburn, 235 
No. Water St., New Bedford, Mass. 


Providence, R. L.; Searles, 





What Must Be Done to Spin Fine Yarn 
on a Filling Frame. 


Paper presented by Arthur H. Gulliver, 
Ashton, R. I., to the New England 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 

at its Montreal Meeting 


There is no question that filling yarn 


requires more careful attention than 


warp. It is more easily affected by at- 
mospheric changes and by variations 
in the length of the staple. It is a final 
process, and has not the spooling and 
warping where it is possible to dis- 
cover poor work before it is put into 
the loom. It cannot be handled under 
unfavorable conditions, as well as on 
the mule, as there is no opportunity to 
vary the strain on the yarn with the 
ease that it can be done with the fall- 
ers and the winding motion on the lat 
ter machine. This fact is recognized 


in the desire to obtain the best ring 
spinners available by paying more per 
side on the filling than on the warp 
frames and thus using a more econom- 
ical class of help. 

In fact the continued increase in the 
demand for frame spinners will make 
it advisable to pay even more per side 
to secure a permanent class of hands, 
that will take a personal interest in 
their work, and ensure better quality 
and larger product. If such operatives 
are employed a better grade of work 
than 


can be expected and demanded 


from the average run of spinners in 
the mills, 

This care must be given in the whole 
supervision of the room from the over- 
doffer. It would almost 
seem as if it should be stated the other 
way, as the doffer is a very important 
factor in the running of the filling in 


seer to the 


the loom. It is absolutely necessary 
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that he should start the yarn on the 
bobbin, so that it will weave off clean 
on the loom. The finer the yarn the 
more important his work, as_ the 
strength of the yarn will not allow any 
extra strain. The bobbin next claims 
attention; it must be kept exactly right 
for the spindle. If it needs reaming 
on the top or the base, it should be 
done at once, so that it will be kept in 
place. As the filling frame requires 
straight doffing, more or less waste 
will collect in the bobbin; this must be 
kept cleaned out so that the bobbins 
will stand in line, each in its proper 
place on the spindle. 

Have the bobbins made as large on 
the top as it will pay to run, make the 
size three-quarters of an inch rather 
than five-eighths; and, after leaving 
coarse yarns, it is not economy to use 
half inch, and even on these the larger 
size is preferable. If it is necessary to 
spin a finer number than the one that 
is running on the frames, use the bob- 
bin larger on top with the requisite 
taper, and it can be done as well or 
better than by changing the ring. This 
is a very important point in spinning 
fine filling with success, as the strain 
on the yarn 
part of the bobbin. 
ridges, rather than grooves, not only 
bobbin 


is always on the small 
It is better to have 
on account of making the 
stronger, but also to give the larger 
diameter to relieve the strain on the 
yarn in spinning. In using this style 
of bobbin there is a tendency for the 
yarn to slip over the ridge if the wave 
comes up to one at the end of the 
traverse, but the thread can be bound 
in place by running up slowly and us- 
ing the quicker part of the cam on the 
downward course of the traverse. <A 
short cone is better than a long one 
with lifts of medium height, cut hook- 
ing, so that the yarn will not slip off, 
and a 
tween the cone and the base will make 
a hetter bobbin for weaving. The long 
cone decreases the length of the yarn 
that can be put on the bobbin, and re- 
quires more stoppage, as the frame 
will require to be doffed oftener. The 
ring should not be larger than 1% 


groove cut on the bobbin be- 


inches up to number 55 yarn, from this 
up to 70 144 inches, and for finer num- 
bers 1% inches. In making a choice 
between two sizes of rings, should give 
the preference to the smaller, as not a 
few of the difficulties in spinning fine 
numbers can be overcome by the use 
of the smaller ring. It goes without 
saying that a good ring is required, one 
that is round, and it will be worth 
while to try them all and reject those 
that are not up to the standard. 

The traveler should be as light as 
possible without making too soft a bob 
bin, and still heavy enough to keep the 
thread from ballooning so much as to 
require a separator. The latter should 
not be possibly be 
avoided as it catches a good deal ot 
waste and adds more or less of it to 
the yarn, even with the best care in 
keeping it properly brushed. It also 
interferes with the proper examination 
of the bobbins on the frame, to see that 
they are all at the same height and in 
the proper place on the spindle. The 
traveler must be made with the right 
flange for the ring used, and as small a 
cirele as will go on the ring without 


used if it can 


undue breakage, and it is best to use 
the round point traveler. 

The spindle 
rather than high, as frame spindles 
are now run. On 60 yarn 7800 to 8000 
turns is a satisfactory speed, and from 
that to 8500 on 36 yarn, but even on 
this a slower speed will not be a mis- 
take as less speed means less breakage 
and less twist. The matter of twist is 
one that gives the most trouble, as on 
earded stock, there must be more than 
the standard mule twist. It will need 
from one and a half to two and a half 
turns more on average cotton. How 
much only the running of the spinning 
will determine, as it must run well; 
there is no economy in running so that 
the quality will not be the best. On 
combed stock there is no question that 
the twist can be less than standard, 
and on numbers finer than 65 it will be 
economy to use this preparation. 

The draft should not be too long, 
13% on 36 yarn will have to be de- 
number 42 to make the 


speed should be low 


creased on 
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work as good, and the yarn as satis- 
factory. As the yarn becomes finer the 
draft should be gradualHy made less, 
until a draft of ten and one-half is 
reached for 60 yarn. If it is possible 
to make finer roving than this requires 
with the carding machinery, and still 
use double roving, it will improve the 
spinning. In spinning any number it 
is necessary to use double roving, as 
the work will not be satisfactory with- 
out it. One word more about double 
roving, a number of mills needing 
more filling yarn alter a warp frame 
to the filling wind, still using the sin- 
gle roving, but the results are not the 
best, and not a little of the fault found 
with goods made from frame filling, 
and the making of this filling itself, 
comes from just this method of spin- 
ning filing yarn. Filling yarn will 
need less twist with a shorter draft, 
and if possible to make this choice, 
should give the preference to one tooth 
less draft, rather than one more tooth 
of twist and the spinning will show 
more improvement. 

The best conditions can be obtained 
in a room where the humidity runs 
from 55 to 65 per cent. and the temper- 
ature can be kept low in the extreme 
warm weather. This would make it 
advisable not to put the frames on the 
upper floor under the roof but on a 
floor below, leaving the upper by 
choice for the warp yarn. 

The frame should be made 
short boss rolls, the stands pitched to 
insure the twist running up to the bite 
of the rolls, the saddles set so as to 
leave the middle roll without weight, 
the thread guides round rather than 
flattened on one side, and provided 
with a kink arrester. There should be 
a traveler cleaner, and the roving 
trumpets should be made with as 
small a hole as possible. There should 
be plenty of space between the thread 
board and the top of the bobbin, and 
the choice should always be given to 
a wider rather than a narrower gauge 
of frame. 

There will be no doubt that it is 
economy to select as good staple as 
possible for the filling yarn in mixing 


with 


the cotton, as less twist is to be the 
goal always sought, the quality of the 
steck and the evenness of the staple 
are important considerations. A bob 
bin filled with yarn spun well will 
mean good weaving large production 
and a medium amount of waste which 
should not be any more on twelve bob- 
bins than is usually made by the 
weaver in putting one cop in the shut 
tle. Without question, the best 
method of setting the twist is to keep 
a surplus stock of bobbins, from four 
days’ to a week’s supply, ahead of the 
looms and have the filling kept in a 
damp cellar or on a rack over running 
water. If this cannot be done, air 
moistened with water should be blown 
or sucked through the boxes of filling 
in enclosed bins. During the cold dry 
weather it will be advisable to heat the 
water from the returns from traps on 
the circulation pipes or from the slash 
ers, 

There has been a great increase in 
the spinning of frame filling within 
the last few years, and first one mill 
and then another makes finer and finer 
yarn. There seems to be no question 
up to number 80, and the results on 
numbers finer than 100 seem to be very 
satisfactory. The saving in cost of 
production is not the same in every 
case, but half a cent per pound ought 
to be possible on the finer numbers of 
yarn. ‘Nhis with the large saving in 
cop waste, the most expensive waste 
made in a mill, makes a strong argu- 
ment for the frame and the change 
from mule yarn to frame yarn would 
seem to be a move in the right direc- 
tion. 





Various Systems of Computing the Costs 
of Manufacture. 


Paper presented by James G. Hill, Lowell 
Mass., to the New England Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association at 
its Montreal Meeting. 


The question has often been asked, 
is there any rule or law that governs 
the cost of manufacturing cloth in cet- 
ton mills? The novice naturally seeks 
the cost of one number of yarn by 
that of another already obtained, but 
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finds the result wide of the mark aud 
naturally seeks the reason. 
the 

) 


thinks number 25 


very 


I‘or instance, if he has cost of 


number 20 yarn, he 


ought to cost, say, 25 cent, more 


jt r 
of increase, 


little 


than 25 per 


or some certain ratio 


whereas the cost may be but 


more and is certainly less 
But 
soning there is 


of 


lending, 


cent, to conclude from this rea 


no law governing the 


manufacturing cloth is mis 


costs 


because we are unwilling to 


admit our business has no proper 


methods, but, on the contrary, claim it 
has rules that are ex 
the 
vary as 


science and 
The 
of 


square 


is a 
law governing 
that yarns 
the third 


manufacturer makes 


act. rule or 


costs yarns is, 
the of 
Bit «ws the 


or no difference for a great variety of 


root power. 


little 


counts in the picking, carding, draw- 
ing and first process of roving, it is ob 
all up to 
the first process of roving will cost sub 
the 
the rule holds good in 


vious counts and including 


stantially same, but from this 


point on the 
main. 

We all know that in the general run 
of cotton mills the speed and quantity 
of picking, and 
fixed at a definite quantity and only 
the Theo 


retically a speed and quantity that is 


earding drawing is 


change after first roving. 
just right for number 25s is too much 
for 30s and too small for 20s, but as so 
many and constant changes would be 
necessary if we varied our quantity 
with the counts the labor and trouble 
more expensive 


would doubtless be 


than the injury to the yarn by over 
production for the finer counts or the 
increased of More- 


over the liability to mistakes in chang 


cost the coarser. 


ing gears and pulleys by inexperienced 


operatives would again be a serious 


objection, for all of which reasons the 


custom prevails of spinning all counts 


in ordinary plain mills, at least, from 
the coarse roving. 

To illustrate this point, suppose we 
take number 22 yarn. ‘This number of 
New 
about two cents per pound to spin, and 


yarn will cost in England, say, 


in considering these costs only the mill 


costs are treated—no general 


proper 


WORLD 


expenses, repairs and cotton are in 


cluded. 
Then if the 
should be applied to number 20s the 


law above mentioned 


cost would be about one and four-tifths 


cents per pound, whereas the actual 
cost would be quite considerably more 
or about one and nine-tenths cents per 
finer counts 


pound, and inversely if 


are taken, and in so far as the costs 
of the yarns are concerned this differ 
ence is wholly on account ot the meth 
ods of manufacture. 

In all general rules laid down for the 
costs of yarns it is obvious only plain 
cotton mills, so called, can be consid 


ered, because in fancy weaves too 


many variable factors enter into the 
problem to permit of any uniform rule 
even for one such mill, much more any 
number. It is evident, then, that this 
law governing the costs of yarns ¢an- 
not be applied because of our mefhods 
of 
question what 


In all plain cotton mills the 


manipulation, then next comes the 
method or system can 
be used? 
best method to adopt is to make the 
all up to 
and including the first process of rov- 
and that 


cost for numbers of yarns 


ing by the pound beyond 


stage by the hank. 
mill of a 


But even this method in a 


variety of counts will need a 


large 


very careful scrutiny or some coarse 
yarns will be found to cost much be- 
low the real cost while the finer yarns 
be cor 
of 


point, I 


may be too high, but this can 


eareful revision the 
this 


which 


by a 
To 
mill in 


rected 
numbers, illustrate 


have a view found it 
making varns as coarse as 6s in 


When the 
very 


self 
the same mill spinning 30s. 
costs were first made up this 
coarse yarn was ridiculously low but 
proper numbers for both 
warp and filling the true 


easily found and the general method 


by using 


cost was 
retained. 

of interest, possibly, to 
relation the 
the different 
each other and 
the table 


the various classes of 


It may be 


note what several subdi 


visions in departments 
to 


made 


bear therefore I 


have below showing 


with the 


think 


work 


percentages opposite each. I 
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such subdivisions assist in finding the 
true costs and also to correct any ex 
pensive departments. 
Classes or Subdivisions. 
Overseeing, 


Percentages. 
15.87 
Picking 1.45 
4.46 
2.68 
18.52 
Ring cleaners 58 


Carding 
Drawing 
Roving and spinning 


Back boys .65 
Doffers 2.45 
Spooling 

Warping 

Web drawing 

Slashing 


Weaving 


100.00 
By an table it 
would appear that if a mill could be 
built involving little or no transporta- 
tion and if it was possible to make 


inspection of this 


each operative do his or her full duty, 
of the 


expenses 


quite a considerable portion 
15.87 per cent. for 
could be saved, but of course all ideal 
mills are well illustrate 
what might be, but as we must deal 


with the practical let us resume the 


general 


enough to 


subject under discussion. 

Next, in order, is the dressing de- 
partment and as the true cost varies 
so little from the cost if made out by 
the hank it is hardly worth while to 
complicate this method by trying to re- 
arrange it, and we may therefore deem 
this system sufficient. 

In the last process of weaving two 
methods may be adopted, the first, to 
make out the cost by the piece, yard 
or pound and secondly, by the hank. 
If the weaving was paid by the pound 
as in some few mills instead of by the 
cut or piece, the former would be pref- 
erable, but in the latter case where the 
weaving is paid by the cut the simpler 
method is to make the cost by the hank 
and thus keep one uniform system. 

There is much that might be said in 
connection with weaving, but I fear it 


would only complicate the subject and 


become so complex as to be of little 


value 


To make a correct cost of goods it is 


evidently essential that yarns should 


be carefully weighed and accurate 
numbers affixed to each count, because 
without this accuracy the mill is de- 
ceiving itself, 

I knew several years ago a mill that 
showed the smallest cost of any mill in 
New 
remarked he didn’t quite understand 
it but this mill 


smallest cost of any mill he knew and 


England and one of the officials 


always showed the 
made the least money. 

I lay special emphasis on this, be- 
cause this mill had an inaccurate 
method of keeping the counts and so 
with the conse- 


There are many 


deceived themselves 
quent loss of profit. 
rules for finding the average numbers 
of yarns but the formula given below 
I think is the most accurate, and cer- 
tainly can be proved. 

But before giving the formula let us 
look into the meaning of hanks, nuim- 
We number our yarns from 


hers, ete. 
one up, but what does this notation 
mean? We accept eight hundred and 
forty (840) yards as a ‘thank or skein 
and when we find one skein weighing 
a pound we call it number one yarn 
and numbers according to the 


number of skeins in a pound, which is 


give 


a simple system of counting and very 


convenient, but I apprehend often 
leads us astray in getting our average 
For number 20 
yarn really means that one skein of 
that 


pound or 


numbers. instance, 
weighs one-twentieth of a 
hundred and fifty 
(250) grains and instead of multiplying 
the total pounds by twenty we should 
multiply by three hundred and fifty 
(350) to get our hanks, which result is 
vastly different from the old method 
and particularly is this noticeable in 
that is 
warp and filling are very coarse and 


size 
three 


wide variations, where the 
fine. 

The formula is: 
iP Kk) + (T W)}]. 

In this formula let N equal the aver- 
age number of yarn; W equal the av- 
ernge 


number of warp; F equal the 


average number of filling: T equal the 
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threads per inch of warp; P equal the 
picks per inch of filling. 

If any member is interested to work 
out this algebraical problem he will be 
surprised at the many factors elimi- 
nated. 

As observed above the old way of 
getting the average number of yarn 
was to multiply each description ef 
goods by its average number, add the 
total hanks together and divide by the 
total pounds. 

It occurred to me many years ago 
that if I multiplied the several kinds 
by the weight of each yarn a much 
different result might be obtained and 
that proved to be the case. Later this 
formula was deduced from these fig- 
ures. 

To summarize then 
written in this paper it will show, if 


what has been 


we have been sufficiently clear in our 
statement, that the six essential fac- 
tors in finding the costs of cloth, are 
as follows, viz.: 

lst. Accurate average numbers are 
required. 

2d. Reduce the pounds to hanks or 
skeins. 

3d. Divide the pay-roll of the pre- 
paratory processes by the total pounds. 

4th. Divide the remaining pay-roll 
by the total number of hanks for a 
constant. 

5th. Multiply the average number 
of each grade or description of cloth 
by this constant. 

6th. Add three and five together for 
your total cost. 

Too much stress cannot 
the importance of finding accurate ay- 
erage numbers of yarn, especially 
where many kinds of cloth are made 


be laid on 


in the same mill. 

In one mill I was connected with, 
generally spinning only one number of 
warp and one number of filling, the 
systeni was simple but the moment we 
added another kind of cloth the cost 
began to vary. 

After considerable experience and 
observation I have come to the con- 
clusion that it is impossible to get as 
accurate costs in a mill with a wide 
range of yarns as in a one count mill; 


but while this may be true and at 
times some special kind will crop out 
in a marked degree, on the whole this 
system if carefully pursued, will, for 
most mills with only a fair variation 
in pumbers, give very nearly accurate 
costs, 

In conclusion I would say that origi- 
nally when I selected this topic for a 
paper I intended to confine the sub- 
ject to the mill costs proper, but later, 
after a second thought, concluded to 
brieily touch upon the remaining items 
of costs. 

The grand total of all costs in mak- 
ing cotton cloth may be divided into 
the three general heads, viz.: 
Mill costs proper. 

General expense 


First. 

Second. 
pairs. 

Third. Cotton, 

We ‘have already discussed the first 
and may now proceed to the second. 

The same system may be pursued 
here as with the first. Divide the 
amount of general expense and repairs 
by the total hanks for a constant and 
then multiply this constant by the av- 
erage number of each style of goods 


and re- 


for the costs. 

Third and lastly—cotton. All mills 
treat this item by the pound, with this 
difference; some mills increase the 
cost of cotton by the net waste while 
the more conservative increase the 
cost by the gross waste. 

Jroup these three general divisious 
together and the final result is ob- 
tained. 

Finally, whatever criticism may be 
launched at this system of making 
costs, I feel sure; from long experi- 
ence, that if carefully pursued no mill 
can go far in the wrong direction but 
on the contrary will arrive at as cor- 
rect a cost of its goods as possible un- 
der the varying circumstances, 





—In earlier colonial days wool was 
practically the universal clothing, and 
the problem of how to obtain it in 
quantities to meet the requirements 
of the Puritan fathers and mothers 
was one which much perplexed their 


souls, 





COTTON DEPARTMENT. 


Principles of Cotton Spinning. 
ROBERT CUNLEFFE. 


In addition to the stop motions on 
the draw frame referred to in our Aug- 
ust article, we may add that Dobson & 
Barlow of Boston have another meth- 
od for stopping the frame when a cer- 
tain length of sliver has been run into 
the can. At the end of the frame are 
two wheels, worked from the front 
roller, one of these wheels having one 
or two more teeth than the other. Both 
of these wheels have a pin fixed in the 
rim, which comes in contact with a 
eatch, which holds up a lever. Before 
the lever can drop, the pins in both 
these wheels must push the catch off 
at one and the same time, when the 
frame will stop. According to the 
number of teeth in these wheels, the 
length of sliver put in the can is regu- 
lated. These wheels may go a num- 
ber of times around, first one and then 
the other knocking off its catch, but 
no effect taking place until the two 
eatches are both knocked off at the 
same time, when the frame is stopped. 

We come now to deal with the elec- 
tric stop motion as applied by Howard 
& Bullough, for effecting the same re- 
sult as the mechanical arrangement 
referred to. We may preface our re- 
marks by saying that the back or 
spoon stop motion to which we have 
already referred requires very careful 
adjustment, and to be kept well 
cleaned, or otherwise they will either 
be out of balance or stick, and thus 
become inoperative. And when we con- 
sider that in a frame with, say, three 
heads of five deliveries, and doubling 
six ends into one, there are ninety of 
these delicately balanced spoon levers, 
we shall see that in a card room hav- 
ing a large number of these frames, it 
is no small matter to keep them right. 

The electric stop motion depends for 
its action on the fact that the cotton 
fibre is a non-conductor ef electricity. 


‘Lhe current is obtained from a small 
electro-magnetic machine. The first 
stop motion is for the sliver breaking 
at the back. The slivers, before they 
reach the drawing rollers, are made to 
pass between rollers which we may 
describe as electric rollers, the bottom 
one of which is fluted and revolves in 
bearings attached to the machine 
frame. The top rollers are made short 
so as to allow of there being one for 
every two slivers, which pass through 
the frame and revolve in plates se- 
cured to a plate which is called a back 
plate, which is electrically insulated 
from the rest of the machine, as are 
also the top rollers. The effect is, that 
the top rollers are in communication 
with one pole, whilst the bottom roll- 
ers are in communication with the 
other pole. If they touch each other 
the circuit is completed. This, there- 
fore, occurs when the sliver breaks and 
allows them to come into contact. 

At one end of the machine is the 
Klectro-Magnet, which, when the cur- 
rent passes, becomes operative, and at- 
tracts a pendulum catch within the 
range of a revolving cam, and causes 
this to actuate the belt fork and stops 
the machine. When the cotton laps on 
the drawing rollers, the stoppage is ob- 
tained as follows: These drawing roll- 
ers, both top and bottom are in elec- 
trical contact with the machine frame, 
and, as is usual, are covered by the 
plates of the top clearers which are 
placed at short distances from them, 
and are attached to the insulated back 
plate. The top clearers, therefore, are 
in electric contact with one pole of the 
magnetic electric machine, and the 
drawing rollers in contact with the 
other. When the rollers work pro- 
perly, the distance between the upper 
and lower rollers is of a well defined 
character, but should the sliver lap 
over either top or bottom roller, the 
distance between the centers increases, 
the top roller, and so 


which raises 
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comes in contact with the projection 
from the top clearer, and this produces 
electrical contact, stopping the ima- 
chine »s before. 

The callender rollers are insulated 
much the 
When the 


passing through they are separated, no 


from each other by same 


simple means. sliver is 


passing; if, ‘however, the 
one of the 
having nothing to 


current 


sliver breaks in funnels, 


then the rollers, 
keep them apart, causes contact to re- 
sult. 


the operation becomes suspended, be- 


The circuit then being complete, 


cause the machine is stopped until the 
ends are pieced up. 

The last 
with this ingenious mechanism, which 


operation in connection 
T think appeals to us in consequence of 
its great simplicity, is when the front 
cans become. full. When the required 
amount of sliver has accumulated in a 
can, the tube wheel is lifted up very 
the circuit 
It is 
that the two parts of the 

which it is required to 
operate, should be connected one with 
other with the 


slightly, which 
and stops the machine as before. 


completes 


necessary 


machinery, 


the positive and the 
negative parts of the electro-magnet. 

It should be that 
equally so for all the deliveries, there 
stop for each. 


noticed this is 


being an independent 
No sooner is the circuit made by two 
parts of the opposite poles touching, 
than the current passes, and the strap 
is shifted. These stop 
motions are all acquired by the mere 


four electric 


contact of two surfaces. As to two of 
them, the back and front stop motions, 
it is absence of the cotton which 
causes the metallic surfaces to touch: 
As to the other two, the roller lap and 
the full can stop motion, it is the pres- 
ence of too much cotton, which raises 
one surface in contact with its elec- 
trical opposite surface, which contact, 
by causing the magnet to operate in- 
stantly stops the machine. 

With these different stop motions the 
task of the tenter becomes compara- 
tively light, and the risk of singles, so 
called, almost nil. 

Yet, notwithstanding these very ef- 
fective motions, they require regulat- 


ing and-eare. In the hands of a care- 


less carder and slovenly tenter, they 
become worse than useless, in fact a 
positive evil. The tenter expects that 
these motions will act automatically, 
without her exercising any care over 
them, and so they will if kept in good 
working order, but if neglected, they 
cease to act, and the evils they were in- 
The 
spoons at the back should be properly 


tended to remedy are intensified. 


adjusted according to the 
and 
dirt 


weight of 


sliver going in, also kept very 


clean, otherwise accumulating, 
prevents the spoon acting, or from be- 
ing as sensitive as it should be, caus- 
ing the end to break and the frame to 
still keep running on. At the front, the 
same remarks will apply, unless these 
are kept oiled and clean, in order to 
keep them easy.and free to lift when 
the pressure is taken from them. If 
these things are not attended to the 
evil will be greater than if there were 
no stop motions, because, before these 
motions were put on, the tenter knew 
it depended upon her care and watch- 
fulness whether a quantity of singles 
was allowed to go, and a great amount 
of waste to be made. She was then 
ever on the alert, but now she expects 
these devices to prevent all this, and so 
depending upon them, if they do not 
act, the greater will be the evil. 

We now 


come to consider the fly 


frames. In spinning carded yarn, the 
cotton, after passing the three heads of 
drawers, is taken in cans and placed 
The fly 
inter- 
very 


behind the slubbing frame. 


frames consist of slubbing, 


mediate and jack frames. For 
fine counts, a second jack, or roving 
frame, is used. We wish our readers 
that the 
frames is exactly 
identical one to the other. The only 
reason for using three or four different 


frames is to reduce the sliver from the 


to clearly understand con- 


struction of these 


draw frame to the proper or desired 
counts more gradually than would be 
necessary if only one or two frames 
were used. So that we shall have a 
finer hank roving in the intermediate 
than the slubbing, and a still finer in 
the jack than in the intermediate 


frames. The change wheels in each 


frame will be different in the number 
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of teeth, in order to get the proper 
draft between the rollers, and the pro- 
per twist in the roving, according to 
the counts passing through the frame. 
Just a short reference to these frames 
will be sufficient, and then our readers 
will understand that the explanations 
of the working parts will refer to any 
or all alike. 

The slivers from the drawing fraine 
are conveyed to the slubbing frame in- 
to which they are fed from the draw 
frame cans, one can or sliver to a 
spindle. In other words, no doubling 
takes place here. 

The sliver passes through three p:irs 
of drawing roilers. From the drawing 
rollers, the sliver, now called slubbing 
passes to a revolving flyer carried up 
on a verticde spindie, by which it is 
twisted, and then wound upon a bob 
bin revolving loose 


Ssiiitle 


upon the 
spindle. The flyer runs at a constant 
speed, while the bobbin is driven by 
differential 
speed varying according to its increas- 


means of a motion at a 
ing diameter as the slubbing is wound 
on. And the lifting 
raising and lowering the bobbin upon 


movement for 


the spindle so as to wind the slubbing 
in regular coils, is also worked by the 
sume differential motion. 

The speed of the spindle, or flyer, is 
abont 500 revolutions per minute, and 
from the 


the slubbing is delivered 


drawing roller at about 50 feet per 


minute, so that the number of turns 


2° 


per inch in this machine is .833 or 


5/6th. The bobbins from the slubbing 
frame are next supplied in pairs to the 
where two are 


intermediate frame, 


doubled together by passing them 
through three pairs of drawing rollers, 
and then 
means of the flyer, and winding them 


on a bobbin in the same manner as the 


twisting them together by 


slubbing frame. This is in all essen- 
tial respects a repetition of the last 
process, though the machine contains 
rather more spindles, the bobbins are 
The 
spindles run at about 700 or 800 revolu- 


smaller and the roving finer. 
tions per minute, and about 1% turns 
per inch are put in the roving, and the 
Araft in the rollers about 5 to 5%. 


Jack frame.—This machine next re 


ceives the bobbin from the _ inter- 


mediate frame, where they are again 
doubled, drawn and twisted as before, 
and this process itself is the terminal 
one of the preparatory stages previous 
Here the 
cotton is reduced to 


to the final one of spinning. 
strand of such 
proportions that, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, it can easily be drafted in 
the process of spinning to the required 
counts. The bobbins are still less than 
the intermediate, and the counts finer. 
The spindles in this machine run from 
1900 to 


1200 revolutions per minute, 


and from 2 to 4 turns per inch are put 


in the roving according to the hank of 
roving being made. 

In all these frames slubbing, inter- 
mediate and jack, the spindles are 
driven direct from the frame shaft at 
i constant speed, the rollers also are 
driven from the same shaft, and the 
rate of delivery of roving is constant 


also. gut the having to be 


wound npon a bobbin, each layer will 


roving, 


increase the diameter of the bobbin. 
Suppose for instance that the circum- 
ference of the front roller and of the 
bobbin be three inches, then, so long 
as the velocity of the bobbin over that 
of the spindle is the same as that of 
the front roller, it will take 
material 


up ali the 
latter. If 
velocity of 


delivered by the 
now it be assumed that the 
the bobbin and rollers and the circum- 
ference of the latter remain constant, 
while the circumference of the bobbin 
he increased to 34% inches, it will fol- 
low, that for every 3 inches of roving 
delivered by the rollers, 3% inches can 
be taken up by the bobbin. As the 
roving is gripped by the rollers, this 
cannot be 


quantity obtained, and if 


such conditions arose, the roving 


It is therefore ab- 
necessary to 


would be ruptured, 
solutely provide 
velocity of the 
bobbin can be reduced, as its diameter 
increases, so that its surface 

shall coincide exactly with that of the 
rollers. 


some 
means whereby the 


speed 


Tiis is accomplished by what 
is known as the differential motion, an 
explanation of which will be given in 
another article. 

One or two words must now be said 


on a disputed point, and also explain 
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what is meant by bobbin or flyer lead- 
ing. Most of these machines are now 
made for the bobbin to lead. No ma- 
chines are made now with flyer lead- 
ing except when specially ordered so to 
do. What is meant then by bobbin 
leading, is that the bobbin is always 
running faster than the spindle, and 
therefore winding and roving upon it- 
self, and making it necessary for the 
bebbin to run slower to compensate 
for its increasing diameter. 

A few years ago it was the rule for 
these frames to work with flyer lead- 
ing. In that case the spindles always 
rau faster than the bobbin, and the 
flyer wound the roving upon the bob- 
hin, and as the bobbins increased in 
diameter, it was necessary that they 
should be made to run faster, in order 
to keep the proper proportion of speed 
between the bobbin and fiyer. There 
are some people who prefer the latter 
method yet. 

We will give one or two reasons wby 
the change has taken place from flyer 
to bobbin leading. One is, that when 


an end breaks in flyer leading, a small 
quantity of roving is unwound from 
the bobbin and is caught on the other 


bobbin near to, and a considerable 
quantity of waste is made. In bobbin 
leading such is not the case, as the 
bobbins winding the roving upon them- 
selves, if an end breaks, none comes 
from the bobbin. Again every time 
the frame is started, after being 
stopped for any purpose, the spindles 
always start before the bobbin, stretch- 
ing the roving somewhat, but in the 
case of bobbin leading, although the 
start before the bobbin in 
both cases, yet in the latter, the result 
is just opposite; whereas in the for- 
mer, the roving is slightly stretched; 
in the latter it is slackened just at the 
start, but no evil effects ensue. 

We had better explain here, how it 
comes about that the spindles do start 
hefore the There are two 
causes working together. 
are about three times the number of 
wheels between the frame shaft to the 
bobbin, than to the spindles, and the 
greater the number of wheels the 
greater the backlash, therefore the 


spindles 


bobbin. 
One {is there 


longer the last wheel to get into opera- 
tion. In addition to this, the bobbins 
are driven by a cone strap, the spindles 
or flyers being driven only by wheels, 
and a-strap can never get into motion 
as quickly as the wheels. But another 
reason why it is better for the bobbin 
to lead is, that when it is empty its 
weight is lighter and more easily turn- 
ed, when a quicker speed is required; 
but when it is full, its weight is greater 
and run at a slower speed. Just the re- 
verse of this is the case when the 
flyers lead. 





{Colored Weft and Its Application ot 
Fabrics. 


The manufacturers of colored goods 
are favored with means for obtaining 
their colored weft in two forms, viz., 
the cop and the hank. The dyeing of 
cops has been the study of many per- 
sons, who have experimented to uo 
small extent with the various systems 
in use when in their initial stages, 
and have attained considerable suc- 
cess with the more soluble dyes, as 
the mere fact of the liquid having to 
filter through the cop gives little hope 
of complete success where any sedi 
ment is formed in the dyeing liquid. 
If the darker shade of the outer layer 
of dyed cops was the only objection- 
able feature, they could be used in 
broken checkings without deteriora- 
tion, and might be employed in the 
production of the cheaper class of 
goods; but for goods of the more cex- 
pensive build perfection of weave is 
desirable, and freedom from faults is 
essential to command a market. 

The barrier to the use of dyed cops 
in these better cloths is the uncertain- 
ty of its behavior in the shuttle; the 
breakage is more frequent than »y 
weft from pirns, and small lengths 
of undyed cops are woven into the 
cloth unawares. The manufacturers 
cannot examine the interior, and are 
to a certain extent working blindls, 
while with hanks imperfections can 
be perceived before any injury is in- 
flicted. The more frequent unweav- 
ing of faulty places, either of undyed 
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yarn, double rovings, fine places, or 
other imperfections, which, througp 
its encased state, are rendered imper- 
ceptible in cops, are impediments to 
their introduction to the more expen- 
sive goods, because of the unsightly 
places which are left in the cloth. The 
waste incurred by unweaving or rem- 
edying the bad places in the cloth, the 
righting of the cops when shuttling 
and after breakage, and the size of 
the cop bottoms 
items to be taken into account when 
calculating the economical use of the 


are considerable 


two systems. 

The cop is a compact form and con- 
venient for storing weft, does not en- 
tail the outlay on pirns, and dispenses 
processes of reeling and 
it will probably be a 


with the 
winding, but 
long time before the cop form super 
sedes the hank for colored weft when 
it is required for the best qualities of 
cloth, as the latter form necessitates 
the handling of each individual hank 
(when the winder is opening out tuo 
same preparatory to winding) in such 
manner as to make it almost incred- 
ulous that any fault in the dye, and 
probably in the yarn itself, should he 
passed without notice. Of course, 
much depends upon the discipline eu 
forced, but when winders are remind- 
ed (as occasion requires) of the neces 
sity of diligent attention, some fair )e- 
sults can be achieved. 

The most careful attention is neces 
sary when cloth is of one color, both 
in the warp and weft directions, as 
any unevenly dyed hanks will cause 
a corresponding streak in the cloth, 
but if the winder casts out these ir- 
regularly dyed hanks, there is a much 
greater likelihood of satisfactory re 
sults. 

The same remarks apply to white 
weft, especially when it is intended 
for white grounds or for cloths of a 
The stained or so‘led 
out, and the 


delicate color. 
hanks may be cast 
amount of dirt in the cloth reduced to 
a minimum, while the rejected hanks 


may probably be wound for use in a 
checked pattern, the broken effects of 


which will completely hide any im- 
perfections of an ordinary type. 

The unevenly dyed hanks which 
have been rejected as unsuited for the 
cloths composed of solid color, may 
be utilized in the checked cloths, as 
these often present opportunities for 
using up oddments of weft. The mat- 
ting weaves will often admit of more 
defective weft than the plain weaves, 
and in a similar manner fine weft, 
two picks in a shed, or run on the 
pirn two threads together, in order to 
form a substitute for a coarser count. 
will be found to defy the detection of 
an ordinary observer, when two or 
four picks are placed together in a 
pattern the checking of which forms 
bars of white or color in addition to 
the double threads. The person who 
selects the season’s range of patterns 
should keep an eye to the provision 
of one or two designs which will 4!- 
low the use of weft which it might 
inadvisable to use for 
some of the more susceptible designs 
in the range, as in many cases the de- 
signs may be considered of equal mer- 
it to others which require a distinct 
kind of weft for themselves. It is not 
suggested that inferior work should 
be accepted from the dyer to be used 
up in the manner described, but the 
most perfect results should be insist- 
this is ob- 


be considered 


ed upon, and even when 
tained, some precautions of the nature 
indicated be found imperative. 
Some dyes seem given to being irreg- 
ular in depth of shade, and probably 
chrome green presents the worst ap- 


will 


pearance when in the hank, but fhe 
color appears to equalize itself in th> 
cloth to a surprising extent. Indigo 
often tends to be somewhat irreguixr. 
and care should be taken to pick cut 
the most perfect for designs which are 
liable to show defects. In addition to 
easting out irregular hanks, the 
wound pirns are often sorted into lots 
of slightly varying depths of shade, 
and afterwards used up one lot at a 
time to prevent the frequent divisions 
in the cloth caused by the use of dif- 
ferent shades of weft. 
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Some manufacturers go to the ex- 
tent of using two shuttles, containinz 
the same color of weft, and put into 
the cloth alternately two picks froir 
each, but this arrangement must have 
the weft assorted, as previously mep- 
differen:e 


tioned, because 


in the shade is likely to show in small 


any great 


bars; but the method to a great ex- 
tent blotches of vary- 
ing depths of shade from appearing in 
the cloth. 


bin lengths, or 


prevents great 


The great blotches are hob- 


multiples of bobbin 


lengths, of weft of one shade woven 


together. One source of trouble is 


the state in which the weft is re- 
turned 


weft, apparently even in shade, if left 


from the dyers, and often a 


rough or crispy to the feel, will so rub 


when winding as to form an irregu- 


larity in shade. 
Weft should be finished in as soft a 
when used for 


manner as possible 


gritty matter be 


Red, black, and 


weft, and dirty or 
thoroughly removed. 
browns very often present a sticky, or 
liable to glaze 


harsh finish, and are 


when winding; they are generally 


softened by the dyer (when intended 
for use as weft) by placing them in 2 
mixture of tallow and size, which his 
the effect of lubricating the yarn suf- 
ficiently to prevent the winding proc- 
ess from interfering with its even- 
ness of shade, and too small a quan 
tity of grease is used to perceive any 
spreading or cloth 
when heated in the finishing process. 


The habit of some manufacturers to 


staining of the 


allow the winder the free use of tal- 
low or wax is both dirty and objec- 
results, small 


tionable in its any 


lumps of grease remaining on tlic 
weft being spread over a considerable 
area when the cloth is subjected to a 
heated calender. The arrangement of 
the colored weft in the cloth, and the 
choice of the colors, depends to some 
extent on the colors employed for 
warp. 

When constructing checked designs, 
it is usual to have patterns of varied 


eolors across the width of the cloth, 


and each pattern is treated in succes- 


sion, when it is often found that som 
of the checkings which were intended 
for one particular pattern form a suit 
able crossing for some other warp de 
signs. The goods intended for Lhe 
home trade are not very extensive in 
their list of principal colorings, and a 
usual color 


suitable mixture of the 


ings does not require very much ex- 
perience on the part of the desiguer 
who is gifted with good taste in col 
ors, although a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of coloring is very useful even 
in this class of the trade. Heliotrope 
is one of the shades for which it is 
difficult to find a suitable companion, 
it be black, 


commodating, 


except which is very ae 


and enables numerous 
shades to be used, which would prob- 
ably only be used very sparingly but 
for its aid. 
black 


which have been very freely used of 


Black and heliotrope. or 
and green, are combinations 
late, both alone and also in conjune- 
tion with white, when goods are pro- 
duced with a white ground. 

Colored weft is often finer in couuts 
than the white or cop weft which is 
employed in the 
cloth. 
both in the low and the higher quali- 


same quality of 


This arrangement holds good 


ties of cloth. In the low qualities th's 
is a matter of importance, as any <if- 


ference in quantity of color in a de- 


sign does not make a 


proportionate 


difference to the price of the cloth; 


the color, being from two to four 


counts finer than the white or cop, to 
a certain extent equalizes the ex- 
higher qualities the 


counts of colored weft are varied, in 


pense. In the 


order to obtain certain effects in the 
may be much finer to ob- 
tain fine weft lines, in which case two 


cloth, and 


picks are often placed in the space of 
one, or coarse weft may be utilized t 
throw up some bold effect.—Pick, in 


Textile Recorder. 





De Foe boasted, in his “Plan of 
that “nothing 
can answer all the ends of dress but 


English Commerce,” 


good English broadcloth, fine camb- 


lets, drugegets, serges, and such like.’’ 





CUTTON 


Eli Whitney and His Cotton Gin. 


Paper read by M. F. Foster of Milford, N. H., 
before the Montreal meeting of the sew 
England Cotton Manufacturers’ Ass'n. 


Foremost inventors stands 
the name of Eli Whitney, 


gin. His in- 


AMoneL 
the avowed 


inventor of the cotton 


vention has withstood the criticisms 


of practical manufacturers and the- 


orists for more than a century, and it 


said that today it practically 


eum he 


prepares the cotton crop for market, 


i 
ind it bids fair to be continued in use 


for considerable time to come unless 


some inventive genius can bring out 


something to take its place which will 
the work as and 


perform speedily 


cheaply and retain the stzple unbrok- 
en. The 


declare 


manufacturer may grumble 
gin is the 


that 


and that the saw 


cotton 
field 


niost destructive process 
is subjected to from the cotton 
to the spinning frame, yet he is com- 
situation from 


pelled to accept the 


the fact that no inventor has brought 


out any other process of separating 
the lint from the seed that finds favor 
with the cotton grower, for he seems 
to he the man to please as it is his 
business to raise the crop, market the 
saime and get his pay for it. 

Eli Whitney what 
wanted in his day and went to work 
and produced it. We say he “built 
wisely” or that he “built better than 
he knew,” for the hundred 


him to be an 


foresaw was 


test of a 


years shows inventor 


worthy of appreciation. Born and ed 
ucated in New England, he 


with him to Georgia that spirit of en- 


earried 


terprise that has distinguished ‘him 
among men of genius. 

During the past winter the writer 
visited the spot where Whitney made 
his experiments with his cotton gin. 
T'pon a sluggish stream that is known 
as Rocky Creek, which flows into the 
River a below 


stands a 


Savannah few miles 


Augusta, Ga., deserted 
mill building 


bling wooden tub wheel in a decayed 


wooden with its crum- 


wheel pit. Nearby is a broken dam 


and a cane brake which borders upon 


Aa swamp where the long flowing moss 


DEPART MENT 


; 


hangs drooping from the tree 
is uninteresting only as a 
Whitney 


operated his 


spot place 


where made experiments 


and first cotton gin. 
Upon this spot the cotton growers and 
the manufacturers should alike join 
in erecting a tablet to the memory of 
Eli Whitney. 


of the 


Only for the invention 
cotton gin has cotton manufac 
turing assumed the vast proportions 
that it has throughout the world. 

history I 


For the folowing bit of 


im indebted to Charles C. Jones, I.. 
la. B., 
gia” and other historical works. 

Keli Whitney born in 
Mass., Dec. 8, 1765, 


completing his education at Yale came 


iuthor of the “History of Geor- 


West- 
after 


wis 
bore. and 
to Georgia with the view of entering 
legal 


with the widow of 


into the made 


his home 


profession. He 
General 
here, and 


Greene, the Revolutionary 


as tradition has it, had his attention 
direeted by that lady to the subject of 
a machine for preparing cotton for 
the market. In those times the seed 
was laboriously and imperfectly sep- 
arated from the lint by hand and Mrs. 
that 
follow a 
Whitney 
1793 re- 


Greene seems to have foreseen 


important results would 
Young 
and in 


for his 


speedier process. 


worked out the idea 
ceived a patent famous gin. 
His experiments were made in and near 


Angusta, Ga., and about four miles 


south of the city is still to be seen the 
him to run his works. 
is said that Whitney is 
this 


dam used by 
Sometimes it 
not the real inventor of device, 
but purloined the idea from its origi 
nal author, the statement being that 
a citizen of South Carolina construct- 
close of the 


Whitney 


access to his 


ed a gin towards the 
eighteenth century and that 
surreptitiously gained 
workshop and carried off the plan and 
machine, 


constructing a patented it 


as his own. This story is told with 
great circumstantiality and the house 
in which the machine was originally 
constructed is said to be still standing 
within sight of Augusta in Hamburg, 
S. C., on the left hand side of the road 
Savannah’ River 


just across the 
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bridge. The contemporaneous history 
of Whitney's 
pretty clearly 
inventor. The patent was issued to 
him in 1793 and by act of Dec, 19, 1801 
(5 statutes South Carolina, page 424) 
the legislature of south Carolina pur- 
chased from him the right to use his 
patent in that state for the sum of 
$50,000.00. The Augusta (Ga.) Herald 
of Dec. 30, 1801, mentions the passage 


times, however, shows 


that he was really the 


of this act and says “In the course 
of the negotiations between the legis- 
lature of South Carolina and the pat- 
that 


evidence of the 


entee we understand every sat- 


isfactory originality 
of the invention was produced and its 
principles so fully explained by the 
ingenious inventor that little cr no di- 
versity of opinion existed as to the 
propriety of making a contract.” Now 
if Whitney had really robbed a citizen 
xf South Carolina of the invention it 
is hardly likely that the legislature of 
that very state would but eight years 
after have permitted him as against 
one of its own people to profit by the 
wrong. If any question was raised 
before the legislature of South Caro- 


lina as to Whitney’s right every satis- 


factory evidence of the originality of 
that 
diversity of 


the invention was produced so 
there was little or no 
opinion as to the propriety of making 
the contract. 

Whitney’s right to the 
was further established by act of the 
legislature of Tennessee in 1806 by the 
passage of the following resolution: 
“Whereas it has been made to appear 
to the satisfaction of the general as- 
sembly that Eli Whitney, from whom 
this state purchased the patent right 
cleaning cotton, 


invention 


to a machine for 
commonly called the saw gin, is the 
true inventor of machine, etc., 
etc.” 

We draw a veil over the imperfec- 
tions of the saw gin and as cheerfully 
as the conditions justify accept the 
mutilated staple and rejoice that we 
have that to be thankful for. 
But new times demand new measures 


said 


even 


cotton manufacturer will 
hail with delight the introduction of a 
machine which will overcome the ob- 
features of the 
system of ginning cotton. 
The should 
to urge upon the producer the import 


and -every 


jectionable present 


manufacturer continue 
ance of improved methods of prepar 
ing cotton for the market. Every ef- 
fort made in that direction has its in- 
bring about 


fluence and in time will 


the required results. 





S. N. D. North. 


8. N. D. North of Boston, secretary 
of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, who has charge of di- 
vision relating to manufactures, 
connected with the tenth census, hav- 
ing charge of the newspapers and kin- 
dred subjects, and with the eleventh 
census, for which he made the analy- 
sis of all the statistics on textiles. He 
is a man of great force, excellent 
ability, and in the opinion of Carroll 
I>. Wright, the best man in the United 
States for this position. 

Mr. Stewart, Mr. North’s chief of di- 
vision, was in the tenth census in a 
subordinate position. In the eleventh 
census he rose to chief of the division 
of manufactures, and when that office 
was closed went into the department 
of labor as a statistical expert, where 
he remained until his present appoint- 
ment. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has thus been a snug harbor for taking 
care of statistical experts whom the 
Government could not afford to lose in 
the period between one and 
the next. But for some such arrange- 
ment as this it would have been im- 
possible to get so good a staff as that 
which now heads the The 
right kind of talent in this peculiar 
work cannot be gathered at random 
once in ten years and then allowed to 


was 


census 


census. 


scatter as soon as the work is over, 
and this is one of the reasons for the 
establishment of the permanent census 


burean.— Boston Transcript. 





WOOLEN DEPARTMENT. 


Ingenuity in Modern Textiles. 


CHARLES E. WILES. 


ARTICLE VII. 


Copyright. 


In treuting of the imore elaborate 
styles in connection with the subject 
of ladies’ dress materials there is one 
important feature to which attention 
must be directed. This relates to the 
distinction which should necessarily 
be drawn novelty 


between produced 


Fic. ! 


actually during the process of weav- 
and that the fabric 
sumes through the medium of 
subsequent operation. 
proportion of striking present-day tex- 
tures for feminine wear rely upon this 
latter their 
beauty, 


ingt which as- 
some 


An increasing 


method of decoration for 
technical 


when analyzed as a thing aprrt, 


their construction, 
re- 
\ealing nothing but the commonplace. 
To the reader who is at all acquainted 
with this branch of the textile trade 
bare mention of the foregoing fact will 
at once conjure up numerous instances 
this of producing 
rovelty has been resorted to, but for 


in which method 


the benefit of those who may not so 
readily have verification of the state- 
ment one or two of the commonest ex- 
amples will be quoted. 

spottings are frequently an 
the fabric has left 
loom, the advantage here gained being 


Fancy 
addition after the 
in the variety of colors which may be 
no restrictions are 
different 
may oceur in 
the piece, 
whereas the production of such effects 


Ilere 
the 


introduced. 


placed upon number of 


hues or shades which 


one line, weft-ways of 


for 


as these in the loom is not practicable 


unless special apparatus such as a 


swivel attachment be added. The em- 
broidery machine also contributes its 
quota, often lending a remarkable de- 
gree of elaborate embellishment to 
which in themselves 
Spangles and similar 
adornments may also be found, side 
by side with plain satins which have 
been rendered ornate by artistic de- 
signs, floral and otherwise, painted in 
multi-colored pigments. These repre- 
sent but a trivial portion of the crowd 
with genuine loom 
work for patronage from the “eternal 


structures are 


quite simple. 


which vie more 
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feminine,” but it is nevertheless grati- 
fying to note, that despite the invasion 
of such wares the most substantial, 
artistic and lasting textures may still 
be discovered amongst those devel- 
oped entirely by the loom, and with a 
few types of this class it is the pur- 
pose of this article to deal. 

One of the simplest and yet the most 


effective dress styles to be found con- 


thread with a pick and pick wefting. 
the odd threads and 
picks weave a cloth of one solid color, 
the other section the ever 
threads and picks make a texture dif- 
ferent in consequently when 
preparing designs of these goods all 
that is the 
required paper, 
then run one of the two weaves whick 


In one section 
and in 


color, 


is to mark out 
figuring on 


necessary 


design 














Sists of a modification of the ordinary 


double-plain, a brief description of the 
latter beip~ appended. 


Two plain 
different 


structures generally of 
shades or colors are woven 
simultaneously one above the other, 
and an ornamental pattern is produced 
by reversing the position of the upper 
and lower ¢loths. Probably the most 
frequently employed method consists 
in arranging the thread 


warp and 


are shown at Figures 1 and 2 on te 


this portion and the remaining one om 
to the ground. 

Suitable weaving particulars for a 
woolen cloth of this description are as 
follows: 

Warp: 
1 thread 30 skeins wool—dark slate. 
1 thread 30 skeins—lavender. 
l4s reed 4s, 
Weft 


Same as warp. 
56 threads and picks per inch 
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In the modified styles to which ref- 
erence has just been made one of the 
two cloths contains a larger number of 
threads and picks per inch than the 
ether, the proportion ranging from 
twice to a dozen times as many, de- 
pending upon the quality and appear- 
ance desired as well as upon the 
counts of the yarns employed. The 
finer of the two structures which may 
be of silk or usually 
brought on the hiding the 
coarser one in the formation of figure 
whilst for the ground of the pattern 
the other series of threads and picks 
making more of a 
style of texture and leaving the other 
cloth partly visible 
affording sudlicient contrast to render 
the ornament apparent. This 
change of position is in some cases all 


worsted is 


face, 


is raised, canvas 


underneath, but 


inter- 


that is done in the way of stitching or 
fastening the two fabrics together. <A 
more satisfactory method, however, is 
to stitch them together in those places 
where the figuring cloth is on the 
back, leaving it eutirely free where it 
comes to the upper side to form the 
here the 


resulting 


figure, as looseness and 


freshness from the two 
cloths being left separate makes a de- 
sirable adjunct to the appearance of 
the goods when finished. 

A diagrammatic representation has 
been prepared at Fig. 
student in obtaining a 


to assist the 
more compre- 
hensible idea of the make under con- 
sideration. 
there are eight threads and picks of 
fine te one of thick yarn and the fine 
fabric is on the back. Examination 
will show that the fine varns are in- 
terlacing in plain order and also the 
thicker ones, and to bind the textures 
together certain of the hack threads 
and picks are lifted face 
yarns in such places as will allow of 
their being rendered unnoticeable by 
the floating of the thick yarn. [The 
style of figuring suitable for 
these fabrics should be composed of 


In this particular instances 


over the 


most 


large well shaped masses in preference 
to small detail which, unless the whole 
be of extremely fine texture, cannot 
be satisfactorily reproduced. ] 


Warping and weaying particulars 
suitable for developing the above, as 
well as one or two other 


ments, are here given: 


arrange- 


Warp: 
8 threads of 4 drum dark crimson silk 
1 thread of 58 worsted — dark green or 
black 
Set in a 21s reed, 2 dents, with four ends 
each, and one with one end. 
Weft 
§ picks of 4 dram silk— dark green. 
1 pick of 5s worsted—dark green or black, 
63 threads and picks per inch. 


No. 2. Suitable for a three-and-one 
arrangement of fine and thick yarns: 


Warp 
] thread 20 denier silk 
shade. 
| thread 35 skeins wool—brown. 
2 threads 20 denier silk (organzine 
shade 
248 reed 4s. 


organzine)—slate 


-slate 


Fi 


Weft 
1 pick 40 denier silk 
shede. 
35 skeins wool—dark heliotrope 
denier silk (tram) — electric 


tram)— electric biue 


06 threads and 80 picks per inch 


No. 3. An all-worsted texture ar- 


ranged five and one: 


Warp 
»> threads 2/(6s worstec—chocolate shade. 
| thread 2/328 worsted—black 
5 threads 2/é€s worsted—chocolate shade. 
I thread 2/328 worsted—black. 
5 threads 2/668 worsted—chocolate shade. 
1 thread 2/32s worsted—black. 
5 threads 2/€6s worsted—chocolate shade. 
Il thread 2/328 worsted—black. 
5 threads 2/68 worsted- dark green shade. 
1 thread 2/328 worsted— black. 
5 threads 2/668 worsted— dark green shade. 
i thread 2/32s worsted—bleck. 
5 threads 2/668 worsted—dark green shade. 
| thread 2/328 wor-ted—biack. 
5 threads 2/6€s worsted—dark green shade. 
1 thread 2/328 worsted— black. 
20s reed, with five ends in the first dent 
and one in the next alternately 
Weft: 
Same as warp. 
60 ends and picks per inch. 
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Figure 4 illustrates the manner in 
which the interlacing shown at Figure 
> 


3 would be represented on design pa- 


per, and Figure 5 gives the wenve 
which would be employed for the fig- 
uring portions where both cloths are 
separate. The solid marks are for the 
silk yarns and the crosses and dots for 
the worsted. 

Interesting crepon styles are made 
on this principle by using yarns pos- 
sessing different shrinking properties, 
other modifications having knop yarns 
substituted for the heavier ones. 

In the ornamentation of single make 
fabrics by means of either warp or 
weft flushes or a combination of the 
two there is always a danger of mar- 
ring the strength and firmness through 
being left for 


an insufficient portion 


the ground, which is generally woven 
in a plain, twill, or other simple, cross- 
ing. 
somewhat ingenious manner by devel- 


This difficulty is overcome in a 


oping the required ornasnent in an ex- 
tra series of weft or warp threads. 

An example of this method of pro- 
cedure is shown in the elementary pat- 
tern Fig. 5 A. 

Ifere an extra weft of thick yarn is 
introduced every third pick on a plain 
foundation cloth, floating on the face 
where figure is required and working 
in a broken warp swansdown urrange- 
ment in the ground of the fabric. The 
fulness of this extra weft should be 
sufficient to hide the intervening 
ground picks when pattern is being 
developed. Almost any style of orna- 
ment, so long as it is fairly bold in 


character, is workable on this system. 


Fig. 5 might be woven as follows: 
Warp 
All 2/608 worsted—scarlet 
188 reed 4s. 
Weft 

2 picks of 2/668 worsted—scarlet. 

1 pick of a worsted spiral yarn composed 
of 1 thread of 2/728 twisted with a thread 
of 2/36s—black 

72 threads and picks per inch. 
There are also many interesting de- 
velopments of this scheme of fabric 
construction in evidence among tex- 
tures for ladies’ wear and in illustra- 
tion of one ingenious method of utiliz- 
ing its possibilities the following short 


description is given. 


The fabric appeared at first glance 
to be covered with a pronounced fancy 
noire or watered effect; on a some- 
what nearer inspection its beauty con- 
veyed the warp- 
printed style, but analysis showed that 


impression of a 


neither of these methods of ornamen- 
tation were responsible for its attrac- 
tiveness. 

The real reason was found to lie in 
n colored thread arrangement for the 
warp yarns in combination with a 
suitable style of pattern produced on 
the same weft" 


that 


“extra principle as 
Fig. 4. Without 


figure the pattern 


illustrated in 


this extra weft 


would have been a simple stripe, the 
warp being made as follows: 
6 threads 2/60s mercerized cotton—dark 

claret shade. 

6 threads 2/603 mercerized cotton —medium 
claret shade. 

6 threads 2/60s mercerized cotton 
claret shade. 

6 threads 2/6's mercerized cotton—dark 
green Olive. 

6 threads 2/608 mercerized cotton—medium 
green olive. 

6 threads 2/60s mercerized cotton 
green olive. 

208 reed 3s 


light 


light 


But by the introduction of extra 
weft ceveloped figure, similar in shape 
to that shown at Fig. 6, the whole as- 
pect of the pattern is modified. The 
warp colorings being visible only be- 
tween the broken shapes caused by 
the additional series of black picks do 
not appear at all as stripes, but simply 
afford a delightfully bright contrast 
with the rest of the pattern. 

Weft particulars are here given: 

1 pick 2/608 cotton—black. 

1 pick 2/303 worsted—black. 

This pick is for the figuring.) 

1 pick 2/603 cotton —black. 

The extra pick floats on the surface 
to form the dark portions shown in 
the sketch, and is underneath at other 
times, only being stitched where the 
length of float renders it necessary. 

Figure 7 is the complete weaving 
plan for a neat type of corded or 
ribbed texture, the cords running from 
selvedge to selvedge of the piece. This 
make of fabric has been largely in 
prominence lately and when worked 
out in soft colorings makes a very ac- 
ceptable article. The following weav- 
ing particulars will indicate the actual 
construction. 
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Warp: 
2 threads 2/60s worsted—brown 
1 thread single 403 cotton—black. 
2 threads 2/60s worsted—brown. 
1 thread 40s cotton—black. 
2 threads 2/608 worsted—brown. 
1 thread 40s cotton—black. 
2 threads 2/608 worsted—brown. 
1 thread 40s cotton—black. 
2 threads 2/603 worsted—brown. 
1 thread 40s cotton—black. 
2 threads 2/608 worsted—black. 
1 thread 403 cotton—black. 
2 threads 2/603 worsted—brown, 
1 thread 403 cotton—black. ; 


for 18 
for 15 


for 13 


2 threads 2/603 worsted—brown. | threads. 


30s reed 3s. 
Weft: 
1 pick 2/808 cotton—biack. j 
1 pick 60s 2 fold silk—old gold, 
1 pick 2/808 cotton—black. 
1 pick 16 skeins wool for wadding —black 
for eight picks. 
1 pick 2/803 cotton—black. { 
1 pick 60s 2 fold silk—old gold. 
1 pick 2/80s cotton —black. 
1 pick 16 skeins wool for wadding—black 
for six picks. 
90 threads and 40 picks per inch. 


for 8 
) picks. 


for8 
picks. 


threads. 


threads. 
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face for the figure were stitched in 
ten heald satin order to the ground, 
but where the figuring occurred these 
picks flushed over twelve threads and 
under one, giving a ribbed or fluted 
appearance to the pattern whilst the 
ground picks floated underneath, 
twelve and one, leaving the warp ly- 
ing loosely between the two wefts. 
The different colors employed are indi- 
cated by and solid black 
marks respectively, and the interlac- 
ings for the ground by dots. 

Suitable weaving particulars are ap- 
pended, from which a clearer insight 
may be gained into the construction of 
this texture. 


crosses 
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FIG. 9. 


Another ingenious treatment in the 
wiy of figure development is given in 
the sectional plan, Fig. 8, which has 
been made from a warp faced texture 
solid in color, and ornamented with an 
all-over style of pattern in two colors 
of weft, four picks of one color and 
four of the other, contrasting strongly 
with the ground, but prevented from 
exhibiting any objectionable 
weft-ways the piece, by th. 
outlined figure which was 
adopted, no large masses being visible 
throughout the repeat. The founda- 
tion cloth was from the five 
shaft satin weave, all the 
threads and every other pick 
employed for the purpose; the remain- 
ing picks, 


bars, 
across 


type of 


made 
warp 
being 


when not brought on the 


Warp 
All 2/668 worsted—dark brown shade. 
22s reed 5s. 
Weft 
1 pick 2/708 cotton—brown. ) tor 8 
1 pick 4dram silk (double)—helio. | fOr, 
trope. j ee 
1 pick 2/703 cotton—brown. } a 
1 pick 4 dram silk (double) — maa 
electric blue. } paeas. 
110 threads and 100 picks per inch. 
The next structure to which atten- 
tion will be directed is somewnat sim- 
ilar in character, but in this instance 
the additional weft yarns are utilized 
for the ground, producing, in conjunc- 
tion with the ordinary picks, a hop- 
sack 


decorative 


effect in two colors, whilst the 
the fabric,— 
which should receive bold ornamental 
treatment,—are developed in a warp 
sateen make. 


A reference to the 


portions of 


section worked 
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out at Figure 9 will materially assist 
in a being ar- 
rived at. The lower portion shows the 
construction of the Under 
each series of weft flushes, it wili be 
noticed that a plain 
formed, preventing any possibility of 
the piece and 
flimsy, whilst the upper part of the 
plan indicates the method of develop- 


clear comprehension 
ground. 


cloth is being 


becoming unstable 


ing the figure, using in this 
eleven shaft sateen. 


Suitable instructions for wesving 


this make are here appended: 


Warp 
All 2/488 black worsted. 
fs reed 4s 
Weft 
1 pick 2/608 black worsted. 
1 pick 6 dram white silk 
76 ends and 104 picks per inch. 


At Figure 10 is exemplified another 


cleverly wrought combination of 


yarns, weave and color. This is a tex- 
ture double in the 


weft 


warp and single 


ways, the extra warp yarns, 


which are inserted between every pair 
of ground threads being employed for 
figuring purposes. 

It will be seen that the texture 
proper, disregarding for the moment 
the figuring warp, is weaving common 
two and two twill, and the threads and 
picks comprising it are arranged in a 
four and four order of coloring, thus 
producing a neatShepherd plaid effect. 


Now, 
the other 


wherever figuring is desired, 
warp yarns is 
brought on the face and there floated 
to such a degree as will completely 
conceal the checked ground. This is 
shown in the central part of the plan 
floral introduced 
whose development is due to the extra 


series of 


where a shape is 
threads working in sixteen shaft warp 
On the 
coinpletion of the figure these yarns 
retire to the back of the cloth, each 


satin order, shown by crosses. 


one being stitched to the face on every 
eighth pick, in twill order, and in such 
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places as will be least likely to show, 
viz., where face warp yarns are up on 
either side. 

Here again the style of design re- 
quires to be large in character to de- 
velop advantageously, and by a judi- 
assortment of colors for the 
checks and figure respectively some 


cious 


highly effective patterns may be pro- 


duced. A specimen of weaving partic- 


ulars is as follows: 


Warp 
1 thread 2/60s worsted—scarlet. 
1 thread 2/24s worsted (for figuring 
black. 
2 threads 2/608 worsted—scarlet. 
1 thread 2/248 worsted—bl ck. 
1 thread 2/608 worsted—scarlet. 
1 thread 2/608 worsted—grass green. 
1 thread 2/248 worsted—black. 
2thread 2/60s worsted—grass green 
1 thread 2/248 worsted—black. 
1 thread 2/608 worsted - grass green, 
30s reed 3s. 
Weft: 
4 picks sir gle 39s worsted—searlet. 
4 picks single 30s worsted—grass green. 
90 threads and 52 picks per inch 


Space does not permit of the inclu- 
sion of many another specimen of the 
artists’ and craftsmen’s skill, so abun- 
dantly to be discovered amongst this 
branch of the textile industry, and so 
well deserving of mention on account 
of their novelty of structure, harmony 
of color, or special yarn arrangements 
But bare mention alone 
the filling of volumes 
the devotion of a 


would mean 
than 


lengthy 


rather 
pages and 
lifetime to the task. 

Special departments, take for exam- 
ple that of gauze weaving, have been 
of necessity omitted, and yet numer- 
ous instances occur in which the doup 
system of harness mounting has fur- 
nished excelent 
dress trade; the different 
crossing, and the novelties which may 
from 
thickness, 


contributions to the 


systems of 


employing 
lend 


be made to 
threads of 
themselves at the hands of the master 
of his craft to unique productions. 
In the manufacture of plush 
velvet goods also have great advances 


accrue 
varying 


and 


been witnessed. In some of the best 
styles, which embody textures having 
piles of different heights, cut and 
looped, mellowing or 
hues of the yarns 
skilfully distributed over elaborately 


indeed 


brightening the 


composing them, 


constructed grounds, it would 


be a matter of difficulty to equal in 
beauty either the design or the color 
exhibited upon them, for in many in- 
stances they already appear to have 
practically attained perfection. 





How Those Engaged in Weaving 
Should Study Their Work. 


THOS. R. ASHENHURST. 


Many persons engaged in the weav- 
ing department have the same idea of 
the necessity of studying the princi- 
ples and details of their work as the 
Irishman, who, when asked why he 
didn’t pay more attention to the culti- 
vation of the potato, innocently an- 
swered, “Shure, the potato doesn’t 
need cultivation, it grows itself.” 

Weavers, loom-fixers and others 
consider that the loom does the work, 
and it is their duty to watch it and 
keep it going, but a great deal more 
than that is called for from everyone 
if good work is produced, and loss in- 
curred by the manufacturer in making 
‘allowances on his goods or selling 
thern helow cost, prevented. 
with the will 
Suppose it is a woman or girl, though 
they are by no means than 
many of the men in the matter of care- 
lessness. Broken picks are very often 
looked upon as matters of little mo- 
ment yet if weavers saw some of their 
pieces in the finished state, or more 
especially, if they were asked to buy 
them, they would probably think very 
differently. This fault, a seri- 


ous one in many classes of goods, and 


To begin weaver, I 


worse 


most 


one to be avoided in all, 
from 


may arise 


many causes, as carelessness in 
not watching when the bobbin is run- 
ping out; neglect to find the pick; the 
filling, cutting in the box: cracked bob- 
bins; badly spun yarn, and many other 
canses, 


but the 


Whenever it arises from any 
first of weaver 
should call her loom fixer and in the 
meantime endeavor to ascertain her- 


these, the 


self the primary cause so that she can 
assist him and save both his time and 
her own. There are always pretty 
clear indications as to the probable 


cause, such as the weft carrying a 
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certain distance into the piece, break 
In such 
cases the weft fork,—except the cen- 
tre fork,—-is 


ing off and catching on again. 


inoperative and as the 
loom dees not stop she doesn’t see it 
until it some distance, and 
then neither pulls back nor fetches her 
fixer, 


hus gone 
loom feeling, perhaps, that the 
blame is not hers. If it 
box it 


is cut in the 
can easily be determined at 
which side of the loom it is occurring 
by the length of yarn carried in and 
where it catches on again, then the 
remedy can be easily applied but if 
observed this the loom 


she has not 


look on for a time and it 
happen. 
remark, 
and so it 


mixer may 


does not Then he leaves it 


with the there is nothing 
may be with other 


should be the 


wrong; 
CuXUSeS, It weaver’s 
duty to study every little point and 
have apparently 


any matter 


put right before proceeding with her 


trifling 


work. 

In the same way, with ends of the 
warp breaking down. Very frequent- 
ly a warp is condemned as bad when 
there is really nothing the matter with 
it but the The 
sheds may be unequal in tension; one 


setting of the loom. 
harness may be rising too high or set 
too low: the 
ends up, 


weaver goes on tying 


spoiling work and blaming 


the warp; and at the same time a warp 


from the same yarn, and weaving the 
same pattern, is going all right in an- 
other What is than to 
observe whether all the threads which 


loom. easier 
break are drawn on the same harness; 
whether they break at about the same 
point or whether they appear to be 
torn asunder. Observation of 
these trifles will facilitate the remedy- 
ing of the evil. An intelligent weaver, 
if properly directed by her loom fixer, 
will very soon pay attention to these 
matters and save trouble for both. 
Probably one of the most serious 
troubles with weavers is when weav- 
ing goods that are drafted,” 
that is, when the threads of the warp 
are not drawn in consecutive order 
the harnesses. If only one 
thread is broken at a place there is 
only one empty harness. Therefore, 
no mistake can be made; but if there 


cut or 


“cross 


through 


are several, she is often at a loss how 
to put them in, and although she may 
think she is doing her best she is in 
“trusting to Provi- 
with the result that a stripe, 
not intended as part of the pattern, 


great measure 


dence,” 


runs through the piece and is not dis- 
covered until looked over in the piece 
room), 

weaver should 
draft of the pattern 
and be familiar with it before she has 
yards. Of 


Ever) study the 


she is weaving 


woven many this 


applies to the weaving of fancy goods 


course 
more than plain ones. In many cases 
it must be admitted that the troubles 
of the weaver are intensified by the 
manner in which the designer arran 
drafts, making them more 
complicated than they need be, though 


ges his 


he is not always at fault 

The loom fixer is as much at fault in 
this respect as the weaver, in many 
cases, and it would pay the manufac- 
turers of fancy goods to have all their 
loom fixers take a instruc- 
tion in the arrangement of elementary 
designs, and the principles of drafting, 
under competent teachers, and insist 


that as every 


course of 


new warp goes into a 
loom he should instruct the weaver in 
the draft of that particular pattern 
Many mistakes would be avoided and 
consequently fewer spoilt pieces. 
Much more might be said about the 
weaver, but a few words must be said 
of others. The fixer in many 
cases underrates his responsibility. It 
should be his duty to see that every 


loom 


weaver not only knows her work, but 
properly atrends to it, and report to 
him the slightest fault occurring in 
the working of the loom, and to imme 
diately correct it. Every new style of 
goods coming to him should be cure- 
fully considered so as to know exactly 
how to set the loom to weave it to the 
best advantage, and to discover also, 
if it should start up badly, what is the 
probable cause. It may be the setting 
of the loom, the improper tension on 
the sheds, as in the case of these being 
a heavy one and a light one, as with a 
clotlr where all the warp is on the face 
or the reverse, where the pattern 
makes a sudden change, etc. 
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One illustration will show what is 
meant by this. In weaving ribbed 
cloths, where the rib runs across the 
piece as in the pattern given here. 


Three picks go together in one shed 
and the warp remains open for those 
three picks, except, it may be, that a 
binding thread is working as is often 
the case; then there is a complete 
change, all the threads reversing their 
positions. If the warp is of a rough 
or fibrous character the first shed after 
the crossing, will not be clear, and a 
pick thrown in then is liable to skip 
a good many threads, and produce se- 
rious faults. 

A carefully observant loom fixer 
will at once determine what to do. He 
will send an empty shuttle through 
the first shed to clear it so that the 
shuttle carrying the yarn in the fol- 
lowing pick will not be obstructed by 
the entangled fibres; and there will be 
little danger of its passing over or un- 
der threads which it ought not to pass 
There will of course 
this 
will be more than compensated for in 


over or under. 


be some loss of production, but 
good cloth. 

So far, these remarks apply only to 
the general observations of the loom 
fixer and his duties to the weaver, but 
there is much more for him to observe 
in the details of the working parts of 
the loom. It should not be suitficient 
for him to let a loom go as long as it 
will run at all. It is not sufficient, if 
the shuttle is not flying out, to say the 
picking arrangement is in good order. 
He may be wearing out picking straps, 
pickers, shuttles, or the loom 
double the amount of work to do that 


giving 
is necessary. It is his duty to see that 
every part is properly set so that he 
is not exercising undue force in send- 
ing the shuttle across the loom, and 
causing violent reaction when the 
pick is delivered, but that the action 
is as smooth as possible with no more 
force to get the shuttle out of one 
box and into the other than is neces- 
well 


sary in the proper time. It is 


known that there is no part of the 
loom which can give more trouble, and 
be the cause of more wear and tear, 
not only to the picking arrangement 
itself, but to the whole loom, than a 
badly set picking motion. 

This is merely mentioned as one 
item, but every part of the loom should 
receive equally careful attention. Not 
only that, but the timing of the several 
parts in relation to one another. 

Probably no part of the work has 
more influence upon the production of 
a good cloth than the timing of the 
opening and closing of the shed in re- 
lation to the beating up of the weft 
ly the reed. Every good loom fixer 
knows that there can be no fixed rule 
laid down for this which will apply 
to all classes of fabrics; but careful 
observation will enable him to deter- 
with some degree of precision 
what the relations should be for any 
cloth which before him. In 
other words the loom fixer should not 
work always on exactly the same 
lines, but study all the conditions and 
be observant at all times making his 
one of goods 
serve as a guide to him, as to how to 
set his loom for any other. 

A great deal may be said also on 
the work in the warping and warp 
dressing rooms, as many serious faults 


mine 


comes 


observations on class 


arise from negligence or ignorance in 


those departments, and which can 
neither be corrected in the weaving 
nor finishing of the pieces, and prob- 
ably cause increased cost in mending. 

As every one knows, where a piece 
is badly woven no amount of mending 
can ever make it as good as if it had 
been properly made in the first place. 

Then the of all 
simply, that every one engaged in the 


weaving department should study in 


summary this is 


their own work everything which will 
assist in the production of perfect 
the prevention of waste; 
and that every stage of the work from 
the first preparation of the warp to 
the woven fabric should be done with 
a view to forwarding this object at 
every subsequent stage—not let each 
one be content to get the work out of 
his or her hands and leave someone 


yvoods and 


else to correct their faults. 
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The Science and Practice of the Con- 
straction of Woven Textures. 


FRED BRADBURY. 


(Continued from September.) 

lor the purpose of illustration a 
portion of the figured cloth given at 
Fig. 44, has been transferred to 
special point paper at Fig. 52. It is 
ruled in squares of 7x3, or 7 threads 
of warp by 3 threads of weft, so that 
the figure sketched and developed up- 
on paper will be of the same proper- 
it has to be in the actual 
woven fabric. In the manufacture of 
this cloth it will be found most un- 
venient and least expensive to draft 
the warp threads upon seven rows ot 
harness, so that if the jacquard ma- 
chine is tied up for eight rows, the 
eighth, or back, row of harness mails 
would be cast out, i. e., left without 
any threads, assuming that the fine- 
ness of the set in the harness cords 
would admit of it. But if any further 
reduction in the fineness of set of 
harness were required they would 
have to be cast out upon the ordinary 
method of leaving the required num- 
ber of empty rows of mails from the 
front to the back of the harness. This 
method, as will presently be seen, 
possesses the advantage of saving 
much of the development and makes 
it possible to cut the jacquard cards 
with considerably less trouble and 
time. If on the contrary, it should be 
necessary to draft the warp threads 
through the harness upon all the eight 
rows, then it would be 
upon the designer to fully develop the 
whole figured design, of which that 
shown at Fig. 52 is only a small por- 
tion, otherwise the card cutter would 
find it most difficult if not impossible 
to cut the cards correctly. 

In the sketch given at Fig. 52 the 
shaded portion of the design is in- 
tended for the rib surface while the 
ground is left for the prunelle. Then 
to fully develop this figured design the 
plan or model design given at Fig. 50, 
should be put upon the ground, and 
that of Fig. 51 upon the figured sec- 


tion as 


incumbent - 


tion. But I might also point out that 
the 2nd and 38rd pick of design Fig. 50 
are respectively alike throughout the 
whole design and that the same rela- 
tive picks of design Fig. 51 are aiso 
respectively alike throughout the 
whole design, but exactly the reverse 
of those corresponding picks in de- 
The weft thread d of 
Fig. 50 is also the converse of the weft 


sign Fig. 50. 


d in Fig. 51, but there are three picks 
of each before they begin to repeat 
again, consequently if it were neces- 
sary to develop the whole figure we 
might with advantage work out only 
one of the designs, say, e. g., Fig. 51, 
since it contains the fewest markings. 
The card cutter would then have to 
cut marks thus X upon the figure and 
all blank squares in the ground, or cut 
black in figure and white in ground, 

I'urther, since we have arranged to 
use only seven rows of harness, there- 
fore seven rows of needles are ouly 
necessary to control the harness, and 
seven rows of holes or blanks or buth 
along the length of the jacquard card; 
hence seven rows of pins in the plate 
or piano card machine are 
necessary. 

Then since every pick or horizontal 
line of small squares represents one 
card and there threads of 
warp in every large square. every one 
of these larger squares represents one 
tread of the piano machine. one row 
across the plate imachine and one row 
across the width of the jacquard card. 

If now, reference be made to the de- 
sign at Fig. 51 it will be seen that 
when the weft e is inserted the third 
and the only threads 
which have to be raised in the figure, 
hut these are the on!y threads which 
are not lifted in the ground. Also at 
the insertion of each pick of weft f, 
the fifth thread of every square is oply 
lifted in the figure, but in vhe ground 
this is the only threal left down in 
each square, consequently it will be 
evident that these facts can be so 
easily remembered that it is not neccs- 
sary to put more than the first of 
picks e and f npon tic point. paper 


eutting 


are seven 


seventh are 
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which contains the figured pattern. It 


is only essential to correctly outline 
the sketch and to indicate the weave 
for the first pick of each large square, 
write 


as shown at Fig 52, and then 


out for the cutter instructions similar 
to the following. 
(1) -For 


square cut 


the first pick of each large 
marks thus “X” in figure, 
ground, insert cotton 


and white 


Te 
ne | 


it a 


acal’ tte 
#23 Y/2s4dby et 
psew'e a JI ay 


FIG. 


weft d. (2) For thesecond pick of each 
square cut third 
thread in figure and all but the third 
and seventh thread in ground--insect 
thick cotton weft e. (8) For the third 
pick of each square cut every fifth 
thread in the figure, and all, except 
this thread, in the ground—insert cot- 
ton weft f. 

The instructions 
jacquard cards, as above, are fully il- 


every aad seventh 


for cutting the 


have 
jac- 
appeur 
when cut for the first three picks d, e, 


lustrated at Fig. 53, where I 


represented portion of three 


quard cards as they would 
f, of the point paper design given at 
lettered D’, 


so as to coincide with the re 


Fig. 52. 
KE’, F’ 

spective picks of weft, as represented 
The 


marks indicate where the 


The cards are 


on the cireular 


black 


point paper. 


holes 


a 
§2. 


are cut in the card to allow the re- 
through, by 
corresponding 


quired needle to pass 


which medium the 
warp threads are raised so as to aliow 
the weft to pass under. It will be ob- 
that are no markings 
upon the eighth row. This is because 
the needles and hooks with the har- 
ness cords which this row controls are 


served there 


not in use or “cast out.” 
If ecard D’ be compared with the 
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first pick of the design at Fig. 52 it 
will be seen that holes are indicated 
as cut upon the 1, 3, 6 and 7 rows in 
this card which exactly coincides with 
marks (X) of the 
syuare on the first pick d. 
for the second of the 
pick, holes are cut in the card to lift 
threads 3, 4 


ihe raisiug first 
Similarly 
square same 
aud 7 For the next 


sauare, which ‘s in the ground, the 
white spaces 1, 4, 5 and 6 are cut; and 
ulso for the 4th square of the same 
ind 5 are in- 
The reader 


will be able to follow and trace out 


pick, the white space 2, 4, 
Cicated as cut in the card. 


the rest for himself. 

Upon the card E’ it will be observed 
that three and seven rows of the shad 
ed portions are cut upon the card, 
while the 1, 2, 4,5 and 6 are cut upon 


the card indicates 


, 


But upon the card F’, a hole 


where the design 
ground. 
is only cut in the fifth row, where the 
pattern is shaded, but upon the 1, 2, 3. 
4,6 and 7 rows where the pattern rep- 
resents ground. Hence it is for this 
f do not 
require to be fully worked out on the 


reason that the picks e and 


point paper. 

It is now opportune to confine my 
remarks to an explanation of the set- 
ting of the several sets of threads 
which compose the structure of the 
compound fabric now under 
The rib structure is the portion 


of cloth which requires the most enre, 


discus- 


sion. 


and when this is properly balanced 
the 2 + by 1 twill may with less diffi- 
culty be adapted to it than vice versa. 
Then taking the rib cloth first it 
should be noted that the weft lies 
straight with the exception of the tie- 
ing pick d which is turned ont of its 
course by so doing. The warp threads 
bend as much as it is ever possible 
therefore one repeat of the rib in the 
direction of the length of the piece is 
equal to the combined diameter of the 
threads composing it, which, upon re- 
ferring to Fig. 49, show that there are 
two warp threads b and c, and three 


weft threads d, e and f. Note. The 
binding weft thread e binds once in 
euch repeat of the rib, therefore it 
must also be included; but when the 
rib clothis made separately this wett 
thread d would of course be absent, 
Further, if there were no compressiop 
to take consideration the cou- 
bined diameters of b, c, d, e and f 
would equal 


into 


rhe t+ xrt0 + xh0 + te t+ rho = (xiv tho) + te = 
(3 X 112) + yo J+ [112 X 130] ) +e = 1988 
+ de = A t+ oe = (36 + 31) = (31 XK HH) 
1 + 16.6, or 16% ribs per inch. 
But the actual cloth contains 18% 
ribs. The difference is accounted for 
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FIG. 53. 
in the compression of the warp 
over the thick 
material forming the body of the rib. 


threads which pass 
But this compression of the warp at 
right angles to the weft involves ap 
increase in the diameter of the warp 
direction of the 
warp which is parallel with the weft, 
hence the setting of the warp threads 
must be arranged to allow for this In:- 
crease of diameter of warp. In the 
actual finished fabric it will be seen 


threads across the 
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that this increase of diameter of warp 
coincides with the theoretical condi- 
tions. In the actual rib cloth the warp 
threads b and ¢ are compressed so 
much that their peripheries are in con- 
tact with each other, hence their 
average diameter of the warp in the 
direction of the weft is equal to the 
threads of warp composing one repeat 
of the rib structure, viz. 44 Botany 
plus 22 cotton equals 66 or 1-66 of an 
inch. Then by formula VI, page 62, 
July °'98, we may readily determine 
the average reduced diameter of the 

at right 
original diameter squared 


three angles to the 
weft thus: 
divided by increased diameter equals 
decreased diameter. 


First then we must find the average 


warps 


diameter of these warp threads before 

compression takes place, thins: 

rho + xd + riz) + 3=([ (2 x 130) + 112 112 

30) 3 = 372 14560 x 3) = y}y = AV 

erage diameter before compression. 

Then (yty X gtr) + de = 66+ (117 XK 17) = hy 
= average diameter after compression, 

i. e., the 

threads b, b, and c may be each taken 


average diameter of warp 
as 1-207” at the point of interse:tion 
with the thick weft. 
inch 


Then the nuwn- 


ber of ribs per wil! be found 


theoretically to equal 


b+c+d+e+4+f=, 


br + aby + 
abr + ds as = at + (36 aS 
= he + os = | WI + + (3 23 


doy = 1 + 18.8, or 18 to 19 ribs per inch. 


We have seen that the actval cloth 
contains 18%, which, therefore, proves 
that the and 
construction of the rib 


theory practice of the 


texture coin 
cides when diameter, angle of curv:- 
ture and compression are fully consid- 
ered. 

cloth 


Reverting now to the second 


which forms a part of 
shall 


threads are set closer 


the compound 
structure, we 
that the 
together than would be nevessary to 


readily perceive 


warp 


weave this structure on the “square,” 
i. e., with weft 
equal and with the warp twill running 


warp and threads 


at the normal angle of 45°, in which 
case the number of threads of warp 
and weft for the cloth, if letached 
from the rib would be determined by 
the application of the following simple 
formula which is really a slight modi- 
fication of Formula I, since, in the pres- 
ent case the diameter of warp and 
weft are different, while that of forni- 
ula I treats them as of the same thick- 
ness. 

Dia. of warp in 1 repeat + dia. of intersect 
ing thread in 1 repeat) number of 
threads in l repeat = (;?_ + y%5 8= (1 (3 
x 130) + (2 x 112) 2x 130)) +3= 
614 112 x 130 x 3) = 71 threads of warp 
per inch. 

But the actual cloth 
threads per inch or 24 per cent. more 
ordi- 


contains 88% 
than would be necessarv in an 
nary cloth. It is this increase in the 
number of warp threads together with 
the decreased number of weft picks 
which gives to the cloth a vertical or 
This 


cloth would, if woven apart from the 


buckskin rib appearance. latter 


horizontal rib structure, be a_ very 


loose texture unless the number of 


weft threads were increased; but it 
should be noted that strength is given 
to it by each pick of its weft binding 
once in every repeat with the bolder 
rib cloth, which has always a 


fying effect 


modi- 
upon the structure of 
cloth. 

Any explanation of the science and 
practice of such compound structures 
considered 


as last is necessarily in- 


adequate and incomplete without a 
ful] consideration of the varying ten- 
sions upon the warp threads involved 
in their production. 

Reverting to the last foregoing tex- 
ture it will be observed that the two 
Potany warps, dark brown and light 
brown are respectively 17% and 32% 
per cent. shorter in length in the fin- 
ished piece than when compared with 
original Since 
each warp is all fine wool, and of simi- 


their warp lengths. 


lar quality shrink 


somewhat in length, but the consider- 


they naturally 


ably increased reduction in length of 
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the light brown warp is due chiefly to 
the weave structure. The take-up in 
length of the light brown cotton warp 
is entirely the result of the method of 
interlacing and of the angle of curva- 
ture formed by the warp. The truth 
of this assertion will be evident if a 
reference be now made to the rib por- 
tion of the cloth of which a 
graph was supplied at Fig. 44 (Sep- 
tember 
section through the warp, at Fig. 48 
{September issue). It should 
tinctly will doubt- 
less be observed, that the rib cloth is 
bold or 
cording to the thickness of the thick, 
and that 
will 


photo- 


issue), together with a cross 


be dis- 
understood, as it 
distinct ac 


primarily made 


straight cotton filling weft 


he warp 


the take-up in t length 
be largely modified by the thickness 
of this weft. Hence the light brown 
wool warp in its repeated passages 
from the upper to the under side, and 
vice versa, of the thick, straight cot- 
ton weft, not only produces all the 
bending, but 


considerable amount of 


requires a 
length 


necessarily 
extra 
of warp in the formation of the ribs, 
i. & 
across the 


the distinct ridges and furrows 
width of For 
the same reason the cotton warp loses 
17% per cent. of length, otherwise it 
known—a 


the piece. 


is, as is generally non- 
shrinking material. 

Whenever there are varying degrees 
of tension or take-up in the warps of 
any texture, whether due to 
the employment of two or more 
weaves of diverse interlacings, or to 
the varying shrinking qualities of the 
materials used in the composition of 
the woven fabric, such, for example, 
as the foregoing differences of take-up 
of the warp in the rib as compared 
with that of the prunelle portion, of 
which both are in the same fabric, 
and also in figured pile fabrics and 
Brussels carpets, 
take-up of each figuring thread is an 
unknown quantity, each must be sep- 
arately controlled according to the 
relative variation of tension upon an 
individual collective set of 
threads. 
variation 


woven 


where the relative 


or a 
In the case of the individual 


each thread is separately 


controlled by small weights which 
seldom exceed 4 ounces. But the rela- 
tive variation and tension upon a col- 
of warp threads require 
to be controlled, not only as a separate 
factor from some other set, but each 
set requires very careful adjustment, 
variation in ten- 
known in 


lective set 


otherwise the least 


will what is 


practice as “motion marked pieces.” 


sion cause 


(To be continued.) 





Notes for Finishing Department. 


The presence of certain foreign ma- 
terials in the cloth which the finisher 
has got to handle often goes a long 
way towards making his work tedious 
and unsatisfactory in its results. If 
we have been giving a certain grade of 
particular course of treat- 


goods a 


ment, knowing well what succession 


of details will give the best results, 
and always following out that succes- 
sion with good effect, ali at once we 
may be that 
The finish is 


surprised to discover 
things are going wrong. 
not so good, the feel is bad, the colors 
hard to 


should be the 


and lifeless. It is 
why 


are dead 
know just such 
case and the finisher must be able to 
trace the difficulty to its den. 

It may be that there is a 
change which has been made in the 
preliminary work and treatment of 
which he has not been made aware. 
How greatly it would simplify mat- 
ters and what an amount of damaged 
product might be saved, if those who 
have in hand the actual making of 
yarns and cloth would only notify the 
finisher when these apparently slight 
and unimportant 
made. 


certain 


changes have been 
It may be a new lot of oil is 
used in preparing the stock, it may be 
a slightly different grade of stock, It 
may be a little different treatment in 
the dyehouse, a slight modification in 
carding, a little less or more of twist, 
or an insignificant change in tension 
or in conditions at the loom. It would 
help if this could only be noted and 
sent along the line with the goods or 
with the stock, so that when the fin- 


isher got it he would be prepared and 
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could govern himself 
There is no question that an arrange- 
ment of this kind would very materi- 
ally aid in the saving of many seconds, 
and in the production of more uniform 
and better work. 

Suppose without the finisher’s 
knowledge materials have been intro- 
duced into the cloth, or into the stock, 
or yarn, to increase the weight or stiff- 
ness of the goods or to alter or en- 
hance the feel and handle of the fab- 
ric. It is to the finisher’s advantage 
to be made aware of the change, and 
perhaps a method by which the pres- 
ence of these materials may be de- 
tected might be a valuable piece of in- 
formation for him to possess. 

A little nitric acid properly em- 
ployed will serve to show if any of 
these substances are present. And if 
they are present, of course the finisher 
must shape his treatment of the cloth 
accordingly. If a streak of the acid is 
made on a woolen cloth which has any 
of these substances in it, a change of 
color will take place to a yellow 
brown, and this will be darker accord- 
ing to the amount of foreign matter 
present, and according to the concen- 
tration of the acid used. For the most 
part a two per cent. solutionof the acid 
will usually be about the thing. Have 
on hand a four-ounce bottle of this so- 
lution with glass stopper, and keep it 
so that light will be excluded. When 
you wish to test for any foreign agents 
of the kind we have mentioned, take 
the moistened glass cork and draw it 
over the surface of the cloth, and if 
any of the substances are present the 
change of color we have remarked will 
take place. <A better way still, be- 
cause more sure, will be to wet the 
finger slightly with the acid and then 
draw a streak of the acid solution on 
the cloth with the finger. 

Wherever these materials are pres- 
ent we will have to be careful of our 
different processes, but finishing must 
be very cautiously handled, the great- 
est attention being given so as to keep 
all the substance possible in the cloth. 
The drying and pressing may perhaps 
have to be modified also to some ex- 


accordingly. 


tent, in order not to avoid losing the 
effect of the weighting or stiffening 
materials, but to make them have 
their due and desired action on the 
finished product. 

There is nothing that is any more 
annoying to the finisher than to have 
changes made in the oils that are em- 
ployed in preparing the stocks for 
earding or spinning. If a new oil is 
introduced, or if even a new lot of the 
same brand is used, or if oiled stock 
is allowed to lie about when it should 
be pushed ahead, there will be a very 
appreciable difference in the fulling 
qualities of the stock, and in the way 
it will act in the scouring and wet 
finishing processes. An oil that is 
more adherent than another will al- 
ways heed more rigorous handling in 
the washing, or else a greater alka- 
line strength in the soap employed in 
fuliing and washing; and the result 
cannot help but be a change in the feel 
of the finish, and perhaps an injurious 
effect upon colors. 

The body of the cloth, and the con- 
dition of the felt, while essential quali- 
ties of the woolen fabric, are very 
easily affected by undue changes in 
these processes. Any alteration in 
the conditions of the cloth which 
comes to the finisher, that entails 
added work, or stronger soaps, in the 
wet finishing, is sure to be attended 
with results that lack uniformity. If 
the finisher were in possession of a 
knowledge of these changes, his work 
would be greatly helped. 

MANUFACTURER. 





Storm Serges. 


The finishing of this class of goods 
presents some features which few fin- 
ishers are fortunate enough to have a 
chance to study, and while the whole 
procedure is in some respects similar 
to tbe finishing of other worsted fab- 
rics, there is still a wide difference 
from the usual way of handling wor- 
sted goods. Storm properly 
the class of ladies’ dress 
although many of them find 
their way into cheap suits for men’s 


serges 
belong in 
goods, 
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wear. The initial process, the burling. 
need not be described particularly at 
this time, having been often enough 
explained before in these columns, but 
on account of the recent introduction 
of shearing machinery where the rest 
over which the cloth passes contains 
a rubber tube into which knots will 
sink and thus prevent the cutting of 
holes, the back burling has in many 
places been discontinued altogether. 
During the past year we have handled 
many thousand pieces of serges of all 
kinds for ladies’ wear as well as other 
kinds of ladies’ which 
were never touched on the back by 
the burlers. 

It will be readily understood that 
this effects quite a saving, in fact does 
away with half of the labor of burling 
and it is therefore predicted that the 
new kind of shear will soon make 
many friends for itself. In the near 
future we shall take occasion to de- 
scribe this shear atlength. The mend- 
ing process is hardly ever resorted to 
on storm serges, in fact many classes 
of dress goods never receive any at- 
iention of this nature, which goes to 


dress goods 


show that it is easier to pass a piece 
of goods intended for ladies’ wear than 
what it is to pass men’s wear goods. 
After the 
formed 


burling has been per 


satisfactorily the goods are 
ready for the next step. They are now 
laid out in lots of say 16 or 20 pieces, 
enough to make a fair sized roll and 
the ends are sewn together with the 
seam on the back. 
are laid out face to face which will of 
course bring the seam on the back. 
This is made necessary on account of 


That is to say they 


the next operation, which is the singe- 
ing. Quite a difference of opinion ex- 
ists with regard to this part of the 
work. for some hold that a better look- 
ing piece of cloth is obtained by singe- 
ing them over copper plates, while 
others contend that gas singeing is the 
best. However, this matters little for 
there are very few places today but 
what use gas for this purpose. The 
singeing is performed for the purpose 
of removing all fibres on the face of 
the goods which in the ordinary course 


of handling are sure to rise and thus 
clears out the weave and prevents 
these fibres from felting on the face 
and producing a mottled appearance. 
The machines used for this purpose 
are of various patterns, but they all 
are provided with a means of regulat- 
ing the speed of the goods so that they 
may be run at the speed required for 
the class in hand and to do the best 
and most thorough work. Of course, 
gas without a proper combination of 
air is of very little use and therefore 
these machines are furnished with an 
air blast apparatus. ‘The size of the 
flame can also be regulated at will, 
but the chief point to look out for is 
the flame itself, for to do good work 
this must be supplied with enough air 
to have a clear blue flame, and the 
force of the air will drive the flame 
right into all crevices. No doubt all 
this will also be simplified in the near 
future, trials been 
successfully made with electricity as 
As yet, however, 


for already have 
the singeing agent. 
we do not know of a case where this 
regularly adopted, 
but it is sure to come. 


system has been 

After the singeing comes the wet 
finishing process which consists first 
of the loosening and subsequent re- 
moval of the sizing contained in the 
warp and next in what is termed the 
The warp 
goods is sized to quite an extent with 


fixing. of worsted dress 
glue or similar substances, to make it 
hetter able to stand the weaving proc- 
ess, and all this stuff must be softened 
aud dissolved and completely removed. 
For this purpose we use the crabbing 
machine which consists of a pair of 
squeeze rolls set in a tank in which the 
rolls revolve. There is also an attach- 
ment for beaming the goods and ar 
extra tank which is used for cooling 
purposes. The goods are first beamed 
on the beaming apparatus and this 
must be done carefully so that they 
may run straight when beaming them 
on the roll. It is not beneficial to the 
goods if they have to be pulled much 
while beaming them on the squeeze 
roll, and it can be avoided by a little 
care when beaming them at first. Af- 
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ter heing properly beamed, the goods 
are wound on the lower one of the 
after filling the tank 

that one-half of the 
This water is 


squeeze rolls, 
with water, so 
lower roll is immersed. 


9R° 


then heated to about 125° F., and a 
little soda or pearl ash is added which 
will facilitate the process. When all 
the pieces have been wound on the 
lower roll the goods are kept running 
on this fer about twenty or twenty- 
tive minutes, the top roll exerting a 
uniform pressure all the time and the 
water kept at the heat stated. After 
this it is run back again and beamed 
on a and left standing 
from one-half to three-quarters of au 
our in order to soak the sizing thor- 
oughly. The roll must be turned once 
in a while so the sizing will not draw 
to one side. In order to do the work 
with any kind of economy it is usual 
to employ two of these machines so 
that on one the goods may be steeped 
und scoured while on the other the 
next process, the fixing, may be per- 
formed and thus keep things going 
along, the two machines working har- 
moniously. When the pieces have 
been thoroughly soaked they are run 
again on the lower roll of the next 
machine, through boiling 
water and having the tank filled as 
On this second or fixing bath 


wooden roll 


passing 


before. 
the goods are given about fifteen min- 
utes’ running in the boiling water and 
the nature of the finish is here taken 
consideration for the 
must be regulated accordingly. 

If the goods should be wanted to 
the pressure is 
firm feeling 


into pressure 


feel loose and spongy, 


reduced; while a piece 
needs firm 
that the temperature of the fixing 
bath should be as high, at least, as the 


wet 


pressure. It is necessary 


temperature of any following 
process, for if the temperature of the 
dye bath should be higher than that 
of the fixing bath the goods will not 
be what they ought, for the last bath 
will undo the work of the former. 
When the goods have been run in the 
boiling water the required length of 
time, they are passed through the sec- 
which is filled with cold 


ond tank 


water and beamed on wooden rolls. 
This is termed the cooling process and 
after that they are ready for the wash- 
ing machine. The old-fashioned wash- 
ing machines are fast disappearing, 
and in their place we have what is 
termed the flat machine. 
Here the goods are run open instead 


washing 


of in the shape of a rope as in the old 
style machines. This leaves the goods 
nice and smooth and greatly enhances 
their appearance when finished. For 
the washing, a thin bodied soap is 
used and in many places simply a so- 
lution of pearl ash in preference of 
soda. When goods are clean and all 
traces of soap well rinsed out, they 
are treated with a saturated solution 
of Fuller’s earth which will surely re- 
move all traces of soap and will also 
tend to make the colors appear 
brighter and more uniform. When 
this last treatment is omitted there is 
generally trouble with clouds and 
streaks. The goods are then ready for 
the dyeing, and when that has been 
completed another washing, or rins- 
ing, rather, is in order which should 
also be performed in a flat washer, 
after which another bath of Fuller’s 
earth will leave the goods in the best 
possible condition. The drying is the 
next operation, and here again we find 
quite a difference of opinion. 

It is generally held that worsted 
should be dried gently with 
good ventilation or else they are said 
te become hard and look bad, but we 
have carefully tried this plan as well 
as quick drying. and are unable to de- 
tect any difference in looks or feeling, 
and as the quick drying is on the side 
of economy have adopted this method, 
After 


goods 


at least on this class of goods. 


they are dry the goods are carefully 
and 
specked so that afterwards they need 
not he 


inspected shaded and are then 


touched on the face again. 
When the specking is completed they 
are ready for the shear, and if the 
singeing has been properly performed 
one eud over the shear is generally 
sutticient. They are then taken and 
laid out again and the ends sewn to- 
gether and are taken to the stiffening 
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pad where they receive a sizing of a 
solution of Irish Moss. The goods are 
passed through a tank containing the 
sizing in a nearly boiling condition 
and are then passed through a pair of 
squeeze rolls, when they come out all 
right for the final drying. For the 
last drying we employ a machine 
which is in the shape of a Rice, Bar- 
ton & Fales dryer, but really conSists 
of a copper drum around which passes 
an endless blanket. The goods are de- 
posited upon this blanket stretched to 
the proper width and the drum con- 
taining steam dries the goods as they 
pass along with the blanket. The ma- 
chine is provided with a folding at- 
tachment which 
perfect condition for the final inspec- 
tion. They are then doubled, face out, 
rolled and measured and put up in the 
approved manner for such goods. 


leaves the goods in 





Rubber Rells. 


With this we give two illustrations 
of a roll, manufac- 
tured by Clark, Windsor 
Locks, Conn., used for wool washing, 
warp dyeing, 
for acid processes, as well as for use 
in bleacheries, print works, etc. 

These are extensively used in wool 
taking the place 
with roping. 
evenness of 


patented rubber 


George P. 


yarn and skein dyeing, 


scouring machines, 
of iron rolls 
They exert a 
pressure, and make a saving in time, 
labor and expense. They have great 
depth of rubber and elasticity; conse- 
quently, any wool scouring machine 
equipped with them will give dry 
wool with very little pressure. In this 
way they are a great saving in wear 
and tear of machinery. For warp 
dyeing machines it is claimed that 
they possess great advantages over 
the common wooden roll covered with 
burlap. which needs to be frequently 
removed. 

In acid work in carbonizing, they 
work most satisfactorily, the covering 
not being affected by any acid solu- 
tion. 

These rolls meet a 
among inanufacturers 
will withstand 


covered 
superior 


large demand 
for rolls that 
and 


heavy pressure 


wring goods dry without crushing the 
rubber from the roll. They are adapt- 
ed to pressing water or liquid from 
any description of goods, 

hav- 
com- 


Their coustruction consists in 
section separately 
held between metallic 


ing each 


pressed and 


VIEW IN PERSPECTIVE 0. 
COMPLETE ROLL, 


PULLEBY—LONGITUDINAL SEUTION 


density of the 
throughout; 


dlisks, 
roller is more 
and its consequent capacity to better 
resist the abrasion and wear to which 
its surface will, in use, be subjected, 


whereby the 
uniform 


increased over 


accomplish 


is said to be greatly 
what it is practicable to 
when each section is placed upon the 
shaft without having been previously 
whole series of 
sectious are compressed at the same 


condensed, and the 


time between the two end flanges of 
the roller. 





—From Tiflis it is reported that the 
Russian Government contemplates 
shortly to establish trial stations in 
Transcaucasia, Transcaspia, and 
Turkestan for the further raising of 
the cultivation of cotton. 


—If in the future the people of 
China are enriched by a development 
of the resources of their country it 
may be expected that woolens will be 
one of the first things on’ which they 


will spend their money. 





KNITTING DEPARTMENT. 


The Knit Goods Situation. 


prevails in most 
Several 
wear taken 
double their usual amount of Septem- 
ber orders. It remains to be seen if 


Decided activity 
lines of knit goods. 
salesmen 


under- 


have nearly 


the orders have been rushed in ahead 
of time, in which case little gain will 
be made, or are to be scattered along 
as an excess demand. 

Underwear importers, too, are doing 
a large business. Stocks are inade 
quate which form the strongest factor 
in the situation. 

Fleeces of cotton composition fall 
far short of the demand. 
case where the evil of overselling pro- 
The 
mass of manufacturers will not exert 


This is a 


duction is strongly brought out. 


themselves to hurry heavy weight 


xoods ordered seven or eight months 
ago, on which there is only a micro- 
scopic profit. What is worse, there is 
no prospect of the supply being mate- 
riajly increased for a long time. 
Iniported hosiery is fully as active 
as imported underwear, although there 
The 
upward, al 


is much quibbling over prices. 
tendency, however, is 
though no great advance can be ex- 
pected. Foreign advices indicate that 
fancies owing to the infusion of choice 
novelties have taken another lease of 
life. Large dotted 
tremely popular, 
styles and delicate stripes with grays, 
biues and purples for backgrounds, 
particularly in boot patterns. 

The worst feature of the underwear 
business, just now, is the low prices 
prevailing. Taken altogether, it is no 
wonder that spring business has gone 
off with a rush, for little attempt was 
made to better the prices of last year, 
even where new lines were put out. 
Buyers have merely taken advantage 
of the weak-kneed condition of manu- 


facturers and bought liberally when- 


goods are ex 


also embroidered 


ever the opportunity offered. 
Consequently the whole production of 
seme mills has been taken and many 
lines entirely withdrawn. 


right 


Every month shows an improvement 
in the domestic fancy seamless pro- 
ductions which come into competition 
with foreign full fashioned goods. 
Wid 


merons, 


clockings are growing more nu- 


also silk embroidered styles 


with iridescent shades. In Chemnitz 


extracted goods are in such request 


that 


righted. 


designs are now being copy- 
Lace hosiery continues to be 
in striking demand. It is well to fight 
shy of several deep shades of purple 
ond roval blue that are extremely at- 


tractive at first, but are far from fast. 


Fine German staples are in healthy 
condition as no stocks are allowed to 
accumulate and in the case of certain 
popular brands deliveries are now be- 
ing dated after new year’s. 

In golf hosiery the situation is be- 
itself. 


changes are being made, looking for- 


ginning to adjust Already 


ward te restricted importation and 
inanufacture. 

Mercerized cotton hosiery is being 
so introduced that it cannot be ignored 
in the situation, although it will not 
cut much of a figure for a long time to 
come, at best. These goods are made 
in jacquard patterns with large effects 
that appear to better advantage than 
might be expected. Many have verti- 
cal stripes in lace and various set pat- 
terns with color effects introduced 

French combination checks and 
plaids (many in large patterns where 
light colors are used), are swiftly com- 
ing to the front. 

In the embroidered line, lisle goods 
are conspicuous, vari-colored clocks 
being combined to match with stripes 
on the instep. 

It is the general opinion that the 
average of the new samples of under- 


wear is higher than for several sea- 
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balbriggans. 
The patterns, too, have improved as 
much as the composition of the goods. 


sons, especially in fancy 


More attempt is wisely being made 
to produce desirable medium weights 
as has long been the case abroad. 
These between-seasons lines are sure 
to develop slowly but surely. 

Mercerized underwear with its silky 
feel is beginning to be widely shown 
in plain and fancy colors, and eventu- 
ally will have to be reckoned with. 





Knitting in the West of England. 


The Midlands have been the seat of 
the knitting industry for years past; 
Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire and Lei- 
cestershire always being largely as- 
sociated with the manufacture of bos- 
iery from the earliest period of mech- 
anical knitting, and many, who have 
not turned attention to other 
parts of the British Isles, will be sur- 
prised to know that machine knitting 
is carried on in a more or less degree 
One does 
not, however, expect to find the large 
with their machin 
such as are to be found in the 


their 


in all quarters of the Isles. 
factories modern 
ery, 
Midlands, though not a few of these 
be found in various districts, but 
machines of the circular 


may 
the smaller 
and flat knitting machine type, are to 
and wide, and even In 
the most unlikely spots. In a visit tuo 
the west of England, then, a hosiery 
factory must not be unlooked for. Th» 
first and last of these being that of 
the West of England Knitting Com- 
pany, at Penzance. 

A visitor in the direction of Land's 
End, cannot, when nearing the end of 
his journey, fail to notice the number 
of men who are employed in the fish- 
ing industry, the majority of which 
wear their specialty of blue fisher- 
man’s jerseys, and should the visitor 
be interested in the knitting industry, 
the question at comes to the 
front as to how and where such jer- 
seys are for in such 
remote places as Newlyn, St. Ives, 
and other western villages, quite a 
large trade must be done in such g‘r- 


be found far 


once 


manufactured, 


ments. The practical man, however, 
notes that of the number of jersey; 
he sees, very few are made the same 
pattern, some most artistic combina- 
tion of plain, ribbed and tuck stitehes 
being noticed. The inquirer soon finds 
out that nearly the whole of these are 
hand knitted by the daughters, wife 
or mother of the wearer, who each ve 
with the other to make a neat and at- 
garment, and one that will 
wear, for only the very best of blue 
worsted yarns are used up to 3/6 pet 
lb., and not many garments would 
far short of two pounds, so 
that cost cannot be their first study, 
as is inclined to be the case in those 
manufacturing districts where quan- 
tity gives way to quality. In spite of 
the fact that so many jerseys are 
knitted by hand, and knowing that a 
hosiery factory exists at Penzance, it 
would be expected that not a few vf 


tractive 


weigh 


such garments would be made there 
for those who did not wear the hend 
knitted garments, but a visit to this 
first and last knitting factory shows 
this was not the case. On arriving at 
Penzance, one soon sees this is not so 
old a town as the surrounding villages 
mentioned. 

About the year 1300, only a few fisn 
ermen’s huts, and a chapel dedicated 
to St. Anthony, was the then existiug 
Pensans from the old 
diaJect, Pen, which 


Penzance, or 
Cornish signifies 
head, and sans, holy. St. Anthory 
was held in great veneration by these 
Cornish fishermen. In 1332, a weekly 
market and it be 
came a market town, and in 1512, ii 
trading port, with it- 
It was near here, at New- 
lyn, that the Spanish force landed jn 
1595, that village, Ten 
and Paul, to the 

causing the inhabitants te 
Penzance, however, soon re- 
and has to the present «lay 
been one of the most business towns 
of Cornwall. But arriving in the main 
street of the town, and making inquir- 
the West of England 
Company’s works tear 


was established, 
had become 2 
defenses. 
and burnt 
zance, Mousehole, 
ground, 
flee. 


vived, 


ies, we find 
Knitting 
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where some 50 hands are employed 
not in the sole manufacture of knitted 
jerseys for the fishermen, as might be 
anticipated, but making the ordinary 
class of ribbed seamless stockings, 
socks, etc., as are usually made on the 
circular flat knitting machines, the 
same being finished in the usual way, 
tied up, papered, and exported t@ 
more eastern and northern towns, to 
the wholesale merchant. One spevial- 
ty of this firm which attracts atten- 
is the fine ribbed fabrics for 
vests, and similar garments, made in 


tion 


pure silk, in quite a number of de- 
signs, which for taste in design and 
coloring are quite unique. 

Leaving Penzance, not very far 
eastward, at Camborne, is found an. 
other small knitting factory, where a 
few work manufac- 
turing socks, which 
are principally being sold to the shop- 
keepers in the villages round. Here, 
no regard was paid to cheapness, the 
very best qualities of yarns being used. 
Girls’ ribbed hose at 13/- for 2’s being 
a standard quality, and these in che 
medium gauge makes. Another few 
machines at a village near by were 
making goods which were being soid 
in the various markets of the mining 
villages of Cornwall. 


machines are at 


stockings, etc., 


In Devonshire are some very large 
firms of merchants, some employing & 
few knitting 
specialties, but a specialty in some of 
these is the making of hand knitted’ 
fishermen’s jerseys. One firm employ- 
ing some 2,000 hands, who take out 
the yarn and hand knit these gar- 
ments at a price each. Quite a num- 
ber of shopkeepers can be found in 
this country who ma- 
chines of various kinds, who empioy 
hands knitting all kinds of specialties 
and who claim to be hosiery manufac- 
turers, making all kinds of knitted 
garments to order.—The Knitters’ Cir- 
cular. - 

—A large part of. the 
army, in the early years of the 1776 
war, was clad chiefly in linen, and 
the hardships of winter campaigns 
were greatly intensified by that fact. 


machines for various 


have a few 





American 


A Knitting Machine Improvement. 


Improvements have recently been 
made the subject of a patent in this 
country, as the invention of an En- 
glishman, residing at Leicester, refer- 
ring particularly to knitting machines 
which have two needle beds co-acting. 
The purpose of these improvements is 
to dispense with the pivots, moving 
cain-plates, elastic 


carriers, springs, 


bands, and such like devices now em- 
ployed te retain or hold webbers in the 
slideways of the comb of the needle 
bed; also, to dispense with the dial- 
like 
normally 
imaintain the fixed relation of the fix 


posts, lugs, retarders, 


and such 
devices now employed to 
ed needle-beds; also, to dispense with 
like 
normally 


the weights, rollers, and such 


ilevices now employed to 
knitting 
impart a piercing 
curry free staple to the back of the 


fabric, obtaining a self-retaining slid- 


hold rib fabrie in position 


and to action to 


able webber device operable from the 
bed-face elastic 
smoother-faced fabric than heretofore. 


and a more and 





A Better Grade of Knit Goods. 


That the manufacturers of knit un- 


derwear in this country must now 


turn their attention to a more exten- 


sive production of the finer and higher 
grade of goods, is today very gener- 
fact that so 


many million dollars’ worth of the finer 


ally conceded. By the 
grades of goods are annually imported 
into this country, we are forcibly re- 
minded that there is a large and com- 
field for the 
elaborate 


paratively undeveloped 


production of more styles 


und grades of underwear, for which 
we have to pay to foreign countries. 

We can point with pride and satis- 
faction to the marked and undoubted 
excellence of our improved knitting 
which is now so freely 
exported to foreign coun- 
past year’s statistics 
And while our ingenious me- 
chanics can manufacture such elegant 
machines, there is no need of saying 
we cannot produce as fine and as high 
grades of yarn, equal to the very best 


mills in either Germany, France, or 


machinery 
used and 
tries, as the 


show. 
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But 
long as we do import such large quan- 


Great Britain. nevertheless so 
finer 
escape from the 


tities of foreign made goods of 
qualities, we cannot 
hear referred to. 
“We cannot do it”; or, as the Scotch- 


stigma we often 
man would say, “Ye canna did.” 
upon us, as a 
But I freely 
and no 
ehould be left unturned, and no effort 


This is a reflection 


manufacturing country. 


say, it can be done, stone 


relaxed, so long as this enormous 


quantity of underwear comes to us 


froin foreign countries. I know of no 


reason why our American manufac 


turers 
grade and even finer qualities of un 


cannot produce every style, 


derwear, equal in every respect to the 


best artistic work of either Great 


rv any country in Europe. 
‘he ability to such goods 


produce 
cannot, of course, be 


Careful 


acquired all at 
once. study and practical ex- 
perience is required, with unremitting 
The adoption of all the lat- 


est improvements in 


vigilance. 
machinery and 


methods are among the first 


and I 


knitting is to be classed 


require- 


ments: would say, and claim, 


that among 


the fine arts, based on scientific prin- 


ciples, the knowledge of which can 


not be secured by amateurs, or by an 


uneducated workman, but only and 


exclusively by thoroughly intelligent 


scientific study. The enterprise, 


} 
ar 
ana 


energy and inventive genius of our 
American mechanics will, most assur- 
future, 
manufacturers of this country to place 


market 


edly, in the near enable the 


upon the beautiful and artis 


tie designs, and superior goods, in 
competition with and to the total ex- 
tinction of the underwear vow im- 
ported from abroad, which represents 
a vast that 


usefully and profitably em- 


such amount of money 
should be 
ployed in our Gwn country. 

The manufacturer must keep this in 
view: He must intelligent and 
skillful head of 
each department, with the very latest 
and machinery, 
well trained, careful and attentive op- 


have 
management at the 
best impreved with 
eratives. 

With all these advantages, they will 
nothing, 


avail him unless there is a 


most thorough system adopted, I may 
say, from cellar to attic, with constant 
the need of 
and more daily, as I am called 


watebing. This 1 learn 


lnore 
upon to go from place to place, as I 


have been doing the past few years. 


Beside the above, there are certain 


clearly defined principles which 


should not be deviated from. For in 


stance, to produce a number one art 


icle, the stock, either wool, cotton o 


anything else, should not fali below 


the necessary standard, if the best re 
sults are to be expected; for any m 


tuke made in buying the raw mat 


afterwards be rectified Ss. 


cannot 
1S Lecessary 1 


bale of 


examine enrel 


every wool, cotton. ete t 


enters the mill. The cotton should 


as uniform in quality as can be 
grade, or 


also, as to 


the wool 


wise we destroy the foundation upon 


which it is possible to produce a un 
thread. The 


example, must be as 


1orul cotton staple, for 


near equal 
rgth as possible, to insure the best 


and the greatest economy. It 


is safer to purchase cotton a shade 


higher, for the manufacturing of fine 


goods, rather than a shade lower. The 


strictest attention should be given to 


matter, for good, even-running 


this 


tock is the foundation of the busi- 


and when purchasing the raw 


hess, 
material this, as a 


should be kept in mind. 


leading principle, 
sutching, for 


fine work, is of the greatest import 
unce to make it as large as possible, 
for the variation in the different 
is often 
obliged 


before 


bules 
have been 


than 


considerable. I 
this 
where I have been engaged on 
work, to discard 
when opened. And from 
ufacturers I learn that they have nad 


season, ever 


more 


fine many bales 


other man 
ithe same trouble this year, more than 


common. Unless cotton is mixed in 
large lots, it is difficult to make a yarn 
of uniform quality. Where the pick 
ing room is small, open no less than 
eight or ten bales at once before pick- 
ing, examining the taking an 
equal quantity from each bale as long 
The yarn from this 
uniform as it is 


same, 


as they hold out. 


process will be as 


practicable to make it, and the extra 
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cost of careful mixing is more than 
compensated for in the quality and 
product. And I freely say, one-half of 
the battle is fought in the picking and 
mixing room. I repeat, good stock, 
well prepared, is of the greatest im- 
portance, and the necessity of which 
cannot be questioned; and to those 
that drag in one bale at a time into a 
picking room—don’t do it any longer. 
i know many who do it. 
A. SCOTLAND. 


The operation is very rapid, so that 
the best results may be produced. As 
the necessary consequence of this the 
output of the machine is very large, 
and therefore the work is economically 
performed. 

Making some reference to the par- 
ticulars of. the operation, it may be 
remarked that the goods are boarded 
and then run through the machine on 
Where fast blacks are 

particularly oxidized 


the boards. 
treated, and 














pl —— 








PEEL’S LISLE THREAI 


Lisle Thread Finish on Cotton Hosiery. 


We present, herewith, a new ma- 
chine made by Samuel H. Peel of the 
Wakefield Mills, Fisher's Lane, Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, for putting a 
lisle thread finish on cotton hosiery. 

In this machine the and 
rollers are driven on while 
ras is introduced on the other with a 
sivall blower, 
blue flame. 

It will not be necessary to give a 
technical description of this appara- 
tus, the nature of which is indicated 
in sume degree by the drawing. It 
may be said, however, that 
devices connected with the 
produce perfect combustion. The 
combustion also is uniform through- 
eut the whole length of the pipes, 
which will be perceived to be a matter 
ef very high importance. 


brushes 


one side 


in order to produce a 


various 
machine 


) FINISH MACHINE, 


blacks, the goods are singed and fin- 
ished in the green. A developed black 
can be finished in the white, as also 
cap tans and other colors. The reason 
why it is preferable to finish blacks 
in the green is because, if they are fin- 
ished in the white, the oxidizing proc- 
ess would create another nap in place 
of that which has been removed. 

The best practice is that after the 
oxidized they are boarded, 
using either the regular board or ordi- 
nary house boards. They are 
then run once through the machine, 
and chromed in the usual 
The cost of this is about 1% 
cents per dozen, including gas and 
The expense of finishing other 
about the same. A small 
bey can easily operate the machine 
and successfully treat from forty to 
sixty dozen per hour. 


goods ar 
dye 


stripped 
way. 


labor. 


shades is 


This machine is now ready for the 
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market and hosiery manufacturers 
should look into its merits and put 
themselves into communication with 
Mr. Peel at the above address and 
procure from him the _ conclusive 
demonstration, which he can supply, 
that all the claims he makes for the 
apparatus can be fully substantiated 
in practical operation. 


offered their 3/4 automatic machine 
in 1894, and which kept this company 
running night and day for nearly tw: 
years. The fact that the Branson 
Machine Co. have sold their first lot 
of machines without advertising them 
beyond an invitation to the nearby 
manufacturers to call and see them, is 
pretty that the 


good evidence manu 





BRANSON’S 7-6 AUTOMATIC. 


Branson’s Knitting Machine. 


The Branson Machine Co. are build- 


ing a 7/8 automatic machine (more 
properly called 15/16 automatic) which 
as usual with machines produced by 
this company, has been very carefully 
tested and very thoroughly tried in the 
bope of eliminating every weakness 
the machine offered for 
sale. They offer this machine to the 
public with the same confidence in its 


merits and future success that they 


before wis 


facturers who the 
pleased with them. The operator is 
only required to go to thé machin 
twice during the knitting. 


see 


machines are 


One operator will run five to nin 
of the 15/16 automatic 
half hose and will run twelve to twen 
string work. Th 
price is the same as the 3/4 automatic 
machine. It operates with one belt 
Upon completion of the heel and toe, 
it cuts out the splicing thread, and, 
without stop or alteration, 


machines o1 


ty machines on 


earries 
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inoperative needles and 
upon the circular work. It 
makes a gradual and automatic 
change of the stitch in the ankle of 
The builders claim it is 


where 


down the 


starts 


ladies’ hose. 
built beavier and 
weight and strength are required than 
any machine offered to the public. It 
has a slight alteration in the picking 


stronger 


device, which makes it most satisfac- 
tory for factory use. It is built under 
full authority from the owner of a pio- 
neer patent for picking device, and it 
has been the aim of the builders to em- 
body all the improvements which their 
experience, inventions and patents 
have made possible up to date. 

The company has recently added an 
exhibition room to their office and fac- 
tory, 506 N. American St. (formerly St. 
St.), where they have the ma 
exhibition, and they 
are at all times pleased to see their 


John 
chine on where 
old triends and customers or any one 
interested in the manufacture of hos- 


iery. 





A Magnetized Rib Frame.! 


this 
strike a good many as being peculiar, 


The subject of will no doubt 


and so the writer found, and aside 
from that it was rather expensive, to 
say the least. The above happened to 
a Brittou & Denny 4% inch children’s 
rib frame, and was as follows: For 
frame had been 


some time past the 


giving trouble, dropping stitches in 
spite of all our machinists could do. It 
had been taken to pieces two or three 
times, every part examined, new cams 
put in the dial with no better result, 
and finally we gave it up, and laid the 
frame aside. 

\bout a week later, needing this ma 
chine very badly, we got at it again, 
eareful investigation, dis- 
covered that the slower the speed, the 
This 


mystery 


and upon 


stitches. 
and the 
But at this 
junction our trouble was solved. As 
the writer standing looking at 
the frame with the carrier directly in 
front of him, the dial needles extend- 
ing out from the carrier, latches prop- 


more it dropped 
peculiar 


seemed deeper than ever. 


scemed 


was 


erly opened, he noticed the latch jump 
up against the carrier. That looked 
funny. He-took a needle anl shoved 
it back with the same result, and in a 
moment he knew the trouble 
wus caused by the carrier being mag- 
netized. He took this carrier off and 
found that it had the power to lift the 
end of a needle. How it became so, he 
cannot tell, as he found no other part 
of the machine affected this way. The 
dropped stitch was caused as follows: 
When the dial 
out to receive the thread, the magne- 
tism in the carrier attracted the latch, 
and lifted the latter against the bot- 


whole 


needles were shoved 


as the needles 
traveled back, the bottom of the ear- 


tom of carrier, and 
rier closed the latch, thereby causing 
au drop stitch. This carrier was taken 
off and heated te a red ‘heat, cooled 
aud polished, replaced, and it has been 
working perfectly ever since. 


WILLARD. 





When a woolen fabric is printed 
chloride at 200° Tw., 
subsequently steamed, the printed por- 
tions contract, and the unprinted parts 
wrinkled, thus 


with zine and 


become producing a 


crepon effect. 





The government of the South Afri- 
can Republic, being desirous of estab- 
lishing factories for the production of 
textile goods, in order to work up the 
large native produce of sheep’s wool 
in its own country, and to be able to 
cover its requirements of clothing ma- 
terial without the help of foreign im- 
portations, has granted to a German 
Transvaal the privi- 
lege of being allowed.to produce wool- 


residing in the 


en stuffs for the next thirty years in 
the country, with a profit secured, to 
a certain extent, by protective duties. 


1898, there 
railroads in the United States in the 
hands of receivers, which operated a 
mileage of 12,744.95 miles, the mileage 
roads being 9,761.08 
with the 
preceding, these figures show a net 
decrease of 6,116.73 miles in mileage 
operated, and of 5,133.49 miles in mile- 
age owned. 


On June 50, were 94 


owned by these 


miles. As compared year 
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Preparing for Broad Silk Weaving. 


The operation of dyeing changes the 
hard silk into soft silk. The 
next operation being winding, the ob- 
ject transfer the silk from the 
skein to spools so as to have a con- 
venient 


raw or 
is to 
wethod of transferring the 
silk to the loom beams, shuttle quills, 
or spools. The machine used for this 
purpose is known as a soft silk wind- 
er. The operative, always a woman or 
girl, is called a soft-silk winder. 

The skein of silk is placed upon a 
swift, the end found, and attached to 
a spool placed on a spindle, resting in 
brackets over and in mechanical con- 
nection with a 


rotating pulley on a 


shaft. The thread is placed in a porce 
lain or glass guide secured on a rail, 
provided with a traverse motion. As 
bobbin is filled, or suffi- 


cient quantity of silk, a new spool is 


euch has a 
supplied. 


The operdative’s consists in 


duty 


placing the skeins on the _ swifts, 


changing the spools and maintaining 


a connection between the swifts and 
spools. 

This operation, though not calling 
for any great degree of expertness to 
greatly facilitated if 
the operative is endowed with or has 
acquired a deftness of touch and skill, 
and the producing capacity of the ma- 
chine and earning of the 


(operatives) are greatly en 


accomplish, is 


powers 
winders 
hanced. 
The 
operative by the piece, or so much per 
The 


silk in a 


present method is to pay the 


pound. operative 
with 
skein at a 


receives her 
bundle, instructions, 


takes one time, and un 
twists the skein and opens it out, plac 
ing it upon the proper swift, finds the 
end which has been attached to a cord 


at the last operation of silk throwing, 


connects it to the spool and places the 
spool in connection with its actuating 
mechanism. 

The number of.ends a winder can 
attend to depends upon her experi- 
and ability; for, though there 
ought not to be any breakage of 
thread in the skein, it often happens 
otherwise, and the finding of the brok- 
en end requires some skill to prevent 
waste, and to save time. 

While a winding machine is simple 
in its several parts and construction, 
consisting of a frame, shafts and a 
pulleys, brackets, rails, 
swifts and spindles, all operated at the 
same time, the work to be done there- 
on can be greatly facilitated, both 
actual operation and for 
after manipulation, if careful atten 
tion is given to it. 


ence 


series of 


during the 


If the adhesion of spool and pulley 
is nicely. adjusted, and the silk be- 
comes caught in the skein, the spool 
will be held stationary until the oper 
ative has time to remedy the trouble. 

If the spindle head slips, a little 
powdered resin sprinkled on the pul 
ley will things, and if the 
head bites too freely, a little French 
chalk, or Spanish whiting, will ease 
it. Similar remedies in connection 
with the running of the swift will 
often prevail. 

A careless winder will often drop 
pieces of silk cut from knots, to be 
caught by running threads and car 
ried around spool, or caught by parts 
ot the swift or on some part of oper 
ating mechanism, causing trouble. 

A winder, during the act of placing 
the spool and spindle in brackets, or 
picking broken ends from spools, will 
often touch the guide bracket, and 
move it slightly from its desired posi 
tion, sufficiently to produce defective 


spools. 


iruprove 
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While the winding master cannot 
examine each spool separately, an oc- 
easional examination of the frames 
will often prove beneficial. There are, 
er ought to be, on all winding frames, 
and in connection with each spool, a 
device which, when the spool has re- 

of silk, will 
from 


ceived a proper amount 


eause it to be raised contact 
with its actuating mechanism. 

In this connection silk manufactur- 
ing differs from all other manufactur- 
ing. The cost of the raw material, di- 

~alled for, and the 
used, require much 
part of the 


versity of colors 
small lots often 
ability on the winding 
master. 

The winder master should know the 
eapabilities of his hands and frames; 
to be able to put through “hurry” or- 
ders with the least delay to regular 
work and to give each winder her 
share of indifferent working silk. 


JOHN. 





Plain Harness for Broad Silks. 


The term “harness” is used in silk 
manufacturing to designate the healds 
as used for cotton and wool, and are 
French, English 
The used for 
very fine counts, their construction be- 


classified as and 


Jacquard. French is 
ing without knots or eyes, as illustra- 
ted in Fig. 1; the warp ¢c being passed 
between the two joinings of the loops, 
b, b. b, b. 


the eyes, 


These loops in reality form 
It is obvious that a large 
number of threads to the inch can be 
woven with this description of harness 
without encountering an undesirable 
warp friction on the harness. 

The English harness is of the usual 
beddle 
formed by means of a knot f Fig. 2. 

The jacquard formed 
with a metal eye g,termed mail, Fig. 3. 

It is not very many 
the mail g, was adopted to form the 
eye in plain or shaft harness. In 
several mills they are discarded, as, 


construction, each eye being 


harness is 


years since 


unless great care is exercised and only 
good quality of mails are used, con- 
siderable trouble is caused by defec- 
tive mails, which in jacquard harness 


are replaced without much trouble, 
but, in shaft harness requires some 
small skill to replace perfectly. An- 
other objection is that they are apt to 
make and break the warp 
withont any visible cause, particularly 
in cam shedding motions, which allow 


smashes 


View 


Fig 2 

















2 


& 
nu loose movement in the harness, in 
the extreme of their action; but with 
all shedding motions, in which the 
harness has a continued pull exerted, 
as with springs,. the mail harness 
works very successfully. 

To make this matter better under- 
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stood lig. 4 shows the position as- 


sumed by the mails for an instant, 
causing them to become entangled in 
the warp threads, so that the latter 
get broken. 

The entering or drawing in of the 
warp into the harness is a matter to 
be considered for the purpose of mak- 
ing a good covered satin, and to en- 
able the weaver to obtain the best re- 
sults. As an illustration we will con- 


sider an eight-shaft satin. Fig. 5 
shows how many warps are entered, 
viz., 1. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8, which for 
would make 
two dents to each repeat. If the 4th 


both, were broken 


four threads in a dent, 


or 5th threads, or 
out, and being redrawn in the reed, 
the weaver would require to count the 
threads to ascertain which dents they 
should go in, but if the harness were 
a, 6,7, 2,4, 6, &, 
peat. from back to front, 
one dent, the warp would be spread 
better, and 


drawn in 1, each re- 


would be 
would weave 


more and 


make a nicer satin. This rule holds 
good in all weaving. 


CAMPBELL. 





The Practical Manufacture of Silk 
Goods. 


DOUGLASS ELLIs 


ARTICLE Il. 


(Copyright. 


There is perhaps no class of spun 
yarns where a buyer's judgment may 
so easily be at fault as in the purchas- 
ing of spun silk, and for this very rea- 
son I would say in all cases first make 
a fair trial of a sample bale before 
placing any larger contract, and be- 
fore ordering even a bale it is a good 
skein 
thoroughly, 
cleanli- 


have a sample sub- 


examine it 


plan to 
mitted and 
both as to its evenness and 
ness, as well as the length of staple. 
The following will be found a 
good method of testing a new grade of 
spun silk or any other short 
fibred yarn: Take a spool of silk of 
which you are using, and the weaving 
doubt 


very 


either 


qualities of which there is no 


about and twist a single thread o 
your new sample from 12 to 20 times 
around a single thread of your ow! 
silk, and then get your office boy or 
any one else available to play a little 
with you 


these two threads and keep on rub 


game of “see-saw” upon 
bing them one across the other until 
will not 


By repeating this simple 


ove wears out, which take 
very long. 
process a few times we soon begin to 
see which thread can stand the most 
friction and the thread which will 
stand the greatest amount of friction, 
other conditions being equal, is th 
yarn we are looking for to use for 
warp 

1 would say to anyone who has the 
time and opportunity to make a few 
silk in the 
ubove manner, to make a careful ex 


experiments upon spun 
the threads, during the 
of chafing, through a guvod 
It will 
both very interesting and instructiv 


amination of 
process 
large counting glass. prov 
Of course, in making these tests, bot! 
the size of the thread and the amount 
of twist it contains ought to be th 
same or as near as possible, and also 
neross the 


in see-sawing them one 


other, we must try and keep botl 
threads at about the same tension all 
the time, because if we hold one tight 
and the other slack the test will not 
be a fair one, 

Now 


ceeded in obtaining a really first-cliss 


supposing that we have su 
article for warps, we must not sit qui 


etly down and assure ourselves that 
ali our troubles are over: far from It, 
they are only just commenced. We 
occasionally find that out of one lot of 
silk which has been dyed up, we will 
suppose into a dozen different shades, 
will 
much worse than the rest and in some 
will rub up rough 


the reed, and still all the rest of the 


that one or two colors weave 


instances behind 
warps be running first-rate. To iind 
a reasonable explanation for this is 
often a very diffieult matter, but if we 
can succeed in tracing it we shall very 
probably find that these bad 
are a little off shade when they come 


warps 
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out of the dry room and are sent back 
into the dyehouse and again treated 
bath, 


more or less detrimental to silk. 


times 

An- 
other thing to be borne in mind is that 
spun silk 
Known as a stretcher upon which they 
place the skeins of silk after 
dyed, in order to raise the lustre and 
make it look This 
stretching machine is simply two hard 
three 


io a hot which is at all 


most dyers use what is 


being 
nice and bright. 
some inches or 


four thick, the 
skeins are placed a few at a time, and 


wooden pins, 


inches upon which 


then the bottom pin is drawn down 


tight by a worm gear and the exact 
amount of stretch to which our silk is 
submitted by this stretching process 
is usually left to the judgment of the 
operator, who is generally one of the 
laborers in the dyehouse and whose 
judgment as to the correct amount of 
stretch the silk will stand without be- 
ing injured is not at all times very re- 
linble Should the 


spread evenly upon the pins, the tight 


skeins not be 


places will, of course, get the greater 
amount of stretch, and may very pos 
sibly be more or less damaged. When 
it happens that we have to return a 
lot for being “off shade,” and it has to 
go once more through the several op- 
erations of the dyehouse, we may rea- 
extra trouble 


sonably some 


both in the winding and weaving of 


expect 

this particular lot. Under certain con- 
ditions a silk warp is very apt to be 
badly chafed in the process of weav- 
ing if the loom has not been properly 
fixed; but upon this subject we shall 
treat at length in its proper order. 

In sending our silk to the dyers we 
must careful 
evough to make our warp the desired 
length, and still have as little as pos- 
ible left over when the operation is 
completed, so that in figuring out the 
eXact weight we require it will be 
fonnd to be a very good plan to make 
iu separate calculation of how many 
skeins we require to make our warp 
all times 


at all times be to dye 


and by so doing we can at 
check off our scale weight by the ac- 
tual number of yards we have got in 
any given lot. We shall also find that 
enp silk out exact to 


does not come 


scale weight. Some spinners usually 
mike their yarns come out a trifle on 
the heavy side. while others, again, 
spin a shade on the fine side. If we 
find, on making a proper test, that our 
silk is within two per cent. on either 
side of the size that it is represented 
to be, we may be satistied that we are 
treated, silk 


we shall 


being fairly and if our 


is from a good reliable firm 


fied it to come out about the same all 
the time. 

Another important point to be borne 
we send the silk to the 


them, at all 


in inind when 


dyers, is to give times, 
(where it is possible to do so) a good 


and of 


that we are 


sized sample shade to match, 
kind of silk 
sending them to dye. 


the same 


In the laying out of the silk to be 
dyed for current orders, we must not 
be too close in our caleulations, as 
there is nothing more annoying than 
to tind, when we get a warp almost 
finished on our warping mill, that we 
have not got quite enough silk to fin- 

and that it will be 


to dye another small lot 


ish it, necessary 


the 
slight 


before 
This 


error is very easy for any one to make 


warp can be completed. 


and at times proves to be a very cost- 
ly one, as it often happens that the 
the 
given to 


small lot does not receive same 

the 
first one, and although we may pass 
it at very good 
match and think that it will never be 
noticed, it is not at all unlikely that 
we may have these same lots of goods 
shown to us in New York some weeks 
luter, and we find to our dismay that 
the twe lots of silk have each faded a 
little, 
this particular instance, the small lot 


treatment which was 


the time as being a 


as is usually the case, only, in 


which was such a good match at the 
mill, faded altogether different 
from the remainder of the goods; and 


has 


so we have a stripe down one side of 
a different shade from the rest of the 
fabric, and we must make quite a 
allowance upon these 
goods on this account, and it is more 
than likely that the amount will be 
far more than the original cost of the 
silk warp, so that under these circum- 
stances it is very poor economy to try 


substantial 
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and saye a few ounces of silk in the 
making of warps. 

lu any case, where we are using 
spun silk from a new firm it will be 
found a very good plan to make sev- 
tests of it on a proper “reel” 
while the lot is being wound, and if 
we have any suspicion at all that the 
lot is all short in 


eral 


going to run at 
length, the best plan is to shorten the 
length of our warping order by a few 
yards so as to insure our being able 
to complete it with the dyed silk we 
have got on hand, and the reduction 
of two or three yards in the length of 
a warp is not likely to cause any com- 
ment, only we shall have so much ex- 
tra filling left on hand if the filling 
has already been dyed. 

Another way of getting round this 
adopted at 
that 


our silk is not going to finish our warp 


sume error can also be 


times to advantage. If we find 


which 1s already three parts made op 
the mill, let the warper go ahead and 
then 


finish it as near as he can and 


beam it at once so as to relieve the 
warping mill for other work and have 
our extra silk dyed, and when we are 
ready to make the remainder of our 
warp put it on to another beam either 
in one wide stripe in the centre of the 
beam or divide into several small ones 
Then 


take the two beams and fix them into 


the width of the original warp. 


either a dressing frame or a warp 
picking frame and beam the two both 
and 
ends so distributed along with the rest 
that they cannot 
possibly be detected. In this blend- 
ing of the two lots we should 
some nature of the 
weave we are going to have and so 
arrange it that the colors will be well 
blended when weaving. For example, 
if we are going to use the warp on a 
plain canvas weave we must not mix 
our silk end and end, because if we 
do we shall first have all of one lot 
and then all of the other showing on 
the face of the goods alternately. 
Another important point to be borne 


upop one beam have the added 


of the original lot 


have 
regard to the 


in mind at this time is the winding of 


ow’ silk proper number of 
spvols so as to best suit the require- 
ments of the warper and thus enable 
him or her to get through their part 
of the work in as short a time as pos 


sible and in this particular it is neces- 


upon a 


sury at all times to exercise our very 
judgment. 
bank or creel 


that our 
spindles, 


best Suppose 

contains 500 
it is, of course, the quickest way foi 
the warper to have a “full bank,” as 
it is termed, and keep right along re 
peating with these 500 ends until th 
desired been obtained 


number have 


for the warp. This method answers 


‘first-rate in cases where we have an 


unlimited supply of silk to work with 
as is the case in some silk mills wher 
they use principally black warps foi 
But 
silk for 
where 


dvess and tie silks. where we 


are using spun tapestry, or 


similar fabrics, there is such 


un endless variety of colors that we 


seldom have two warps the sam 


shade to make at one time, we shall 


have to arrange to have our silk 


wound two or three skeins upon a 


spool so as to fill up the warper’s 
“bank’’ as near as possible, and at the 
sume time contain sufficient length to 
run out the warp as near as we can. 

There can be no golden rule laid 
down for the best course to pursue in 
mills 
and the 


best plan to suit the case must at all 


the above practice, as different 
require different methods 
times rest in the judgment of the man 
in charge. It may also be well to bear 
in mind that it is a very easy maite 
to shorten the time required for mak- 
ing a warp by several hours, if we 
have given due care and attention to 
the winding of the spools. 

It must be also further noted that if 


ii becomes necessary for a warper to 


number of his 
only a few, toward the finish of his 
that it net only 
siderable more time to complete the 
operation, but tbat it 
more or less difference in the tension 


reduce the spools to 


warp, occupies con- 


also makes 


¢ 


of the warp ends, and may possibly 


cause a streaky appearance in our 


goods when woven. 
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Organzine Spinner. 


A resident of Paterson, N. J., has 
recently invented certain 
ments for the spinning of organzine 
warp, the principal object of which is 
to improve the mounting arrangement 
of the spindles for the delivery of bob- 


inprove- 


bins. 





Rearing Silkworms in Lombardy. 


The method of rearing silkworms is 
about the same throughout Lombardy, 
and only varies in some particulars, 
according to the ideas of different cul- 
turists or as they follow out the the- 
ories of certain writers or inventors 
in an effort to improve upon prese it 
practices. 

To describe and also to understand 
this, nature’s most marvelous machine 
leaf of the mul- 
tree into the finest threads of 


for converting the 
berry 
silk, it is necessary to bear in mind 
that it work of detail; that in 
each stage, each period of which in 
the development ege 
through the various stages until the 
are, 


is a 


from the tiny 
moth is produced, the greatest 
the most constant watchfulness, and 
perhaps, above all, a real love for the 
work is required. To be sure the 
worm is only the machine, but one cf 
such delicate organism as to require 
the most careful hand to guide it toa 
perfect result, and this care is most 
generously bestowed by the Italian 
peasants, who regard a failure in any 
way as an ill omen for the remainder 
of the year. 

To begin with the eggs. If they are 
bought, it is absolutely necessary, in 
order to meet with good results, to ob 
tain only such as have been laid by 
ioths free from disease, with no hered- 
itary taint, and, to insure this, to buy 
dealers who 
have a reputation for the quality of 
their eggs. If one raises his own 
eggs, it is no less necessary to take 
all precaution against disease. The 
method of doing this will be described 
later on. 

The eggs, if kept until the time for 
hatching in the same temperature in 
which they are laid, will spoil, and so 


only from breeders or 


they must be regularly subjected to 
the various temperatures of the yer. 
They can bear the heat of the sum- 
mer months, but must be protected 
from the sun, and as the autumn pass- 
es and the temperature becomes lower 
they are allowed to cool, but from this 
time on any sudden rise in the tem- 
perature must be guarded against, 
especially when the season approach- 
es for their hatching; through it all 
they must have plenty of air. 

The eggs must now be kept cool, 
and there are several ways of keep- 
ing them so, each method having its 
advocate. Some keep them in the Alps 
from December until March, which is 
said to be a very good plan, but the 
keeping them in cellars, although it 1s 
cool, is bad on account of the damp- 
ness. 

The dry, airy room, so located and 
supplied with such means of ventila- 
tion that the temperature can be kept 
down and regulated as needed, is a 
favorite method. Then there are port- 
able boxes manufactured, capable of 
about 100 eggs 
although there is no cast-iron 
rule in 


holding ounces of 
each, 
regard to size, in which the 
temperature can be kept down by a 
simple means of refrigeration. These 
boxes or chests are simply refrigera- 
properly ventilated and with 
shelves on which the sheets of paper 
or cloth that hold the eggs are placed. 
It is to protect the eggs 
from the mice, which seem to have 


tors 


necessary 


an especial fondness for them, and 
some do this by placing them in small 
cupboards covered with perforated 
zine. 

The old-time 
abandoned, 


method, long since 
was to hatch the worms 
heat, putting the eggs be 
tween mattresses, for example, or as 
many Italian peasants practiced, by 
carrying them, of course covered, in 


the bosom. 


by body 


It was considered a par- 
ticularly good omen to wear them in 
this way to church. 

It may be asked why not wait for 
the natural birth of the worms; but 
it must be remembered that to do this 
would place the silk culturist in too 
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seed, and by a slight crackling noise 
helpless a position; that nature, car- 
ing more for the preservation of the 
species than for that of the individ- 
ual, places impediments to a too great 
production, while man, desirous of 
making the most of the individual, at 
the same time, of course, taking care 
to preserve and improve, if possible, 
the species, so regulates the birth that 
as far as possible he may guard 
against the caprices of a season. In 
short, to leave the eggs exposed to the 
natural spring temperature is too un- 
certain, for the birth might come too 
early or too late, and thus cause all 
the labor of a season to be wasted. 
The time for hatching is regulated 
by the advancement of the season and 
mulberry leaves, 
lack the nutritive 
properties and overripe ones are apt 
When the 
normal, the hatching is about the first 
of May. 


the growth of the 
for unripe leaves 


to cause disease, season is 
As the time approaches for 


hatching, the eggs are brought from 


the preserving room, or wherever 
they have been kept during the win- 
ter, to the hatching room, which, by 
disin- 


dilute 


the way, must be thoroughly 


fected by chloride of lime or 


sulphuric acid, and as the eggs have 
t a tem- 


perature of about zero, or a little be 


been kept during the winter a 


low, and as at this season clear, dry 


cold is not injurious, care is 


taken not 


great 
to subject them to a too 
sudden rise. The temperature should 
be slowly increased until by the mid 
dle of April it reaches 41 to 48° TI, 
this, as before stated, depending upon 
the growth of the mulberry leaves. 
Then the temperature is steadily in- 
and kept at this 
point for three or four days, when it 
twenty-four 
hours until 63.5° F. is reached, then 
until 68° F., 


for two days, then 


creased to 54.5° F. 


is increased 1 every 


once more increased 


where it is held 
for the last time run up to 70 to 72.5? 
F., where it is held until the worms 
are hatched. The whole period re- 
quires about twenty-two days. 

The birth is announced by the 
change in the color of the egg, which 
than a mustard 


is smaller grain of 


caused by the head of the tiny woiu: 
tapping upon the shell, which is quite 
hard, in its efforts to get out. The 
best birth comes early in the morn- 
ing, those being hatched later in tie 
day being kept separate from those 
hatched early that they may be fed 
enough to make them equal to the 
first. 

hatching room there 
are several good incubators used, and 


Besides this 
they are considered to be more eco- 
nomical, the two best being, perhaps, 
those of Signor Orlander and Signo: 
Cramer. In the former, the advaut- 
sufficient ven 
tilation, a proper degree of moisture. 


ages are uniform heat, 


and the utilization of all the heat and 


moisture produced by the alcohol. 


They are collected in a clay vessel 


which transmits them in a_ purified 


state to the incubator. An electri 


thermometer is considered necessary 
when too great a 
In short, 


incubators are on the 


to give the alarm 
degree of heat is reached. 
all the 


principle as 


Sarie 


those used in hatching 


chickens, of course adapted to this 


specific use. 





Feeding Silk Worms. 


The feeding of silk worms in Italy is 
heat of the 
room governing the appetite, which in 


reguiar and precise, the 
creases with a rising temperature and 
requires a greater number of meals. 
The most suitable temperature is from 
69° to 72.5° F., but if the keeper wishes 
to save two or three days in the rear 
ing he brings the temperature up to 
77° F. In the first 
they are fed 


stages, as befor 


mentioned, every two 


hours, but afterwards once in three 


hours. Great cleanliness must be ob- 
served in feeding the worms, and dif 
ferent baskets must be used in carry 
inz out the refuse and bedding and 
bringing in the food. 

For the hatched from an 
ounce of eggs 1924 t 


pounds of leaves are required, divided 


worms 
about 2205 
as follows: First stage, 9 to 11 pounds; 
from 24 to 33 pounds; 
third, froin 88 to 110 pounds: fourth, 
from 274 to 330 pounds, and the fifth 
stage, from 1598 to 1720 pounds, 


second siage, 
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Dye Recipes for October. 


The followin 
the TEXTILE 


recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, which is issued’ each month by 
ORLD. The Supplement contains the colored samples, dyed aceording to 


reeipes given. The selection of samples is carefully made, and it is the aim to show shades 
which are of especial interest to the dyer, and which the requirements of the market 


The Dyers’ Supplement is a 1 
Subscription price for the TEXTILE 


demand. 
vation. 
Recire No. 145. 
Reddish Orange on Cotton Yarn. 
Diphenyl Chrysoine 2 R on 100 pounds 
of cotton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 
2 lbs. Dipheny!] Chrysoine 2 K. 


(John J. Keller & Co., 104-106 
Murray St., New York.) 


Euter yarn at 180° F 
and dye at this temperature for one 


.. bring to boil, 


hour with sufficient working to insure 

evenness. 
Diphenyl 

an orange red 


2B 


which is 


Chrysoine produces 


very 


shade 
fast to washing and light. (See recipe 


No. 117, August issue.) 


Recipe No. 146. 
Blue on Cotton Varn. 
Erie Blue B X on 100 pounds of cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 

2 lbs. Erie Blue B X. 

(Berlin Aniline Works, 72 Front 

St., New York.) 

3 oz. Glauber’s Salt 
4 oz. Soda Crystals 


? per gal. of 
, dye bath. 


boil for one hour, with 


Dye at a 
sufficient working to insure evenness. 
Erie Blue B X exhausts slowly and 
fibres, 


dyes vegetable 


and yields full medium to dark blue 


evenly upon 


depending percentage. 
It possesses the advantage of greater 
fustness to alkalies 
than many direct blues of equal shade. 


shades, upon 


and calendering 


REcIPE No. 147. 
Brown on Cotton Yarn. 
Pluto Brown R on 100 pounds of cot- 
top yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
4 lbs. Pluto Brown R. 


(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York.) 


page pamphlet, in convenient form for preser- 
ORLD with the Dyers’ Supplement is $3. 


10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
| lb. Soda Ash. 

Dye for one hour at a boil, and work 
the goods for 4% hour after the heat is 
removed from the bath. 

Pluto 
vives a very rich shade of brown, but 
when with Nitrol 
Developer paste, a much 


Brown R, when used alone, 


developed, Benzo 
faster and 


darker shade is obtained. 


Recire No. 148. 
Pink on Cotten Yarn. 
Pink on 

yarn. 


direct 100 pounds of cotton 


Prepare dye bath with 
3 oz. Direct Pink. 


(O. S. Janney & Co., 8-10 Letitia 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 
30 lbs. Common Salt 

Enter yarn at 140° F., turn while 
raising to a boil and continue the boil- 
ing for % of an hour. Wash and dry. 
Che shade produced by this dye is 
«xtremely fast to washing and light, 
and will stand the laundry test with- 
out being impaired, and will not stain 
other colors or white 


when woven 


into stripes or checks. The quality 


makes it a desirable color for all 
grades of high-class work (see recipes 
Nos. 83, 107 and 124 for colors on cot- 
ton from other direct dyes sold by this 


house). 


Recipe No. 149. 
Navy Blue on Cotton Yarn. 
Brilliant Direct Navy Blue R on 100 
pounds of cotton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 


3 lbs. Brilliant Direct Navy Blue 
R. 


(C. Bischoff & Co., 87 Park Place, 
New York.) 


25 lbs. Common Salt. 
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Enter 
boil, boil for 
Brilliant 
very 


goods at 190° I*.. bring to 
hour. 

Direct Navy Blue R has a 
coloring power. It goes 
has excellent 


and OLe 
strong 
on the fibre evenly and 
penetrating properties, 
Recire No. 150. 

Black on Worsted Yarn. 
Phenylamine Black T on 100 pounds 

of worsted yarn. 


Prepare dye bath with 
10 lbs. 


6 Ibs. 


Glauber’s Salt. 

Acetic Acid (33%). 
boil 10 
bath to 


inter wool, minutes, 


yarn, allow little, 


add, 


cool il 
previously 
5 lbs. Phenylamine Black T. 


(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York.) 


dissolved, 


soil % hour, 


2 Ibs 


and then slowly add 


Sulphuric Acid, 
Continuing the boiling until the full 
shade is reached; then wash and dry. 
Black T cheap 
and will be found of interest 


Phenylamine 
dyestuff, 
where 


is a 


cost must be considered. 


Recree No. 151. 
Reddish Viclet on Worsted Varn. 
Acid Violet 


yarn, 


4 R on 100 Ibs. of worsted 


Prepare dye bath with 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 

20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 

2 lbs. Acid Violet 4 R. 


(A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl St., 
New York.) 


140° F., 
to a boil and dye 
for at least hour. 
Acid Violet 4 R is an 
intended for silk or 
the fibre slowly, 


Enter yarn at bring slowly 
at this temperature 
one 
acid dyestuff, 
wool. It goes on 


thus insuring even- 
and 


the fastest 


ness and is one of 


light 


penetration, 


violets to known. 


RecireE No. 152. 
Black on Worsted Varn. 
Black No. 2 
worsted yarn. 


Soudan on 100 pounds of 


Prepare bath with 


10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt 
5 lbs. Sulphuric ‘Acid. 
8 lbs. Soudan Black No 


(Sykes & Street, 8 Water S8t., 
New York.) 


Enter yarn at 140° F., bring to a boil 
while turning, and turn 1% hours at 
that temperature. 

The range of Soudan Blacks will be 
found to give excellent satisfaction to 
the dyer for their fastness and cheap- 
and because they will combine 
with acid dyes for the production of 
deep shades. (See recipes 130, 152, 167, 
192 in our 


ness, 


172 and 1897 supplements), 


1538. 


Brown on Cotton Varn. 


REciPE No. 


Compound shade on 100 pounds of cot- 
ton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath 


2 lbs. Thiocatechine No. 1. 
¢ lb. Vidal Black Mercaptol. 
(Sykes & Street, 8 Water St., 
New York.) 
5 lbs. Common Salt. 
5 lbs. Sal Soda. 


with 


Enter yarn at 
to a boil, 


about 190° F., 
and boil for one hour. 
Fix for 20 minutes and at a temper- 
140° F., in a bath 


bring 


ature of made up 
with 

ly lbs. Bichromate. 
Copper Sulphate. 
Acid, 
obtained in this way, is 
light, acid and soaping. 
130 and 144 for 
shades of brown.) 


Potassium 


2 

2% Ibs. 
5 lbs. Sulphuric 
“tn, 
fast to 


(See recipes 115, 


This 
very 
other 
combination 


No. 154. 
Cardinal Bed on Worsted Yarn. 
Wool Red B on 100 

yarn. 


RECIPE 


lbs. of worsted 


Prepare dye bath with 


3 lbs. 


Wool Red B. 


(Wm. J. Matheson & Co., 
182 Front St., New York.) 


10 lbs. 


5 lbs. 


Ltd., 
Glauber’s Salt. 
Acetic Acid. 


about 
boil within 20-25 


Enter yarn at 120° F., 

minutes, 

having boiled % hour add 

Acid. 

And when bath is exhausted add 
145 Ibs. 


work 25 


raise 
to the and 
after 


5 ibs. Acetic 


of Potassium Bichromate, 
and 
boil. 

This 


minutes longer at the 


color produces effects which 
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are exceptionally fast to milling and 

fulling, and is also very fast to light, 

washing, acids, and other common re- 
agents. 

Recipe No. 155. 

Black on Cotton Yarn. 

Oregon Black on 100 pounds 
yarn. 

Prepare dye bath with 


cotton 


6 lbs. Oregon Black. 
(Anchor Color Manufacturing 
Co., 4642 Cherry St., New York 
City.) 


25 lbs. Common Salt. 

Enter yarn at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat. Shut off steam and 
turn one-half hour longer, without 
steam being turned on. Rinse. 

Black will 
wool and cotton 
It is also very well 


fine 
mixed 


Oregon also dye a 


shade on 


goods, in one dip. 
adapted for garment dyeing and for 


hosiery dyeing, as the color does not 
rub off. 


teEcIPE No. 156. 
Ned on Cotton Varn. 
Chlorantine Red on 100 Ibs. of cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
3 lb. Chlorantine Red. 


(A, Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl St., 
New York.) 


25 lbs. Common Salt. 
Enter yarn at about 170° F., 
to boil, and dye at this temperature 
sufficient 


bring 
for at least one hour, with 
working to insure evenness. 

Besides being useful in cotton dye- 
ing, Chlorantine Red may also be used 
on cotton and wool mixes. It pos- 
sesses superior qualities on account of 
its fastness to acids. 

If the same bath is used a second 
time the amount of dyestuff may be 
diminished one-third. (See recipe 137, 
September, for a lilac on cotton from 


Chlorantine Lilac.) 


ReciPE No. 157. 
Black on Worsted Varn. 
Anthracene Chrome Black 5 B on 100 
pounds of worsted yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 


5 lbs. Anthracene Chrome Black 
5B. 
(Wm. J. Matheson & Co., 
182 Front St., New York.) 


5 lbs. Acetic Acid. 


Entei 


Ltd., 


the yarn and work at a boil 
fer % to % of an hour. 
Then lift the yarn, cool slightly by 


adding cold water, and add 


7 to 8 Ibs. Bisulphate of Soda 


3 to 3% Ibs. of Sulphuric Acid. 
Continue the boiling until the bath 
is exhausted, then add 
1% to 1% Ibs. 
Potash 


sichromate of 
and boil % hour longer. Then wash 
and dry. 

Anthracene Chrome Black 5 B pro- 
duces black of a brownish tone, which 
lignt, 
milling, steaming, alkalies and acids. 
It stands carbonizing, 


is extremely fast to washing, 


which renders 
it suitable for dyeing loose wool. It 
dyes evenly and its penetration is ex- 
cellent, thus rendering it valuable in 
the dyeing of heavy goods and feits. 
(See Nos. 116 and 135 for 


blacks from other brands of this dye.) 


recipes 


Recipe No. 158 
Golden Yellew on Cotten Varn. 
Rhine Yellow on 100 Ibs. of cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


1 lb. Rhine Yellow. 
(O. 8S. Janney & Co., 8-10 Letitia 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 

20 lbs. Common Salt. 

Enter yarn at 180° F., turn while 
raising to the boil, and continue boil- 
ing for one hour. Wash and ary. 

If the bath is used over, it only re- 
Guires about two-thirds of the original 
amount of dyestuft to produce the 
sume shade. 

Rhine Yellow gives a full and pure 
gold 


washing. 


and is fairly fast to light and 
This dyestuff is also valu- 
able as an orange; three to four 
pounds per hundred of goods giving a 
very fine shade of orange. 

Recipe No. 159. 

Blue on Cotton Varn. 

Diphenyl Blue B M on 100 pounds of 


cotton yarn, 
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Prepare dye bath with 


3 lbs. Diphenyl Blue B M. 
(John J. Keller & Co., 
Murray St., New York.) 


20 lbs. Common Salt. 
Wring or pass through 
tractor, and dye in a bath of 


104-106 


hydro-ex- 


12 lbs. Alizarine Garnet. 
(Wm, Pickhardt & Kuttroff, 128 
Duane St., New York.) 
4 lb. 20% Ammonia. 


Inter 
ture, gradually raising same to boil- 


goods at ordinary tempera- 
ipg, and finish the dyeing at this tem- 
perature. 

The 


danting Process” 


“Amend Mor- 
over the old method 
with 


advantages of 
of mordanting bichromate of 
potash and tartar or Jactic acid are: 

(1) But little heat is required, hence 
" great saving in steam. 

(2) The process is shorter, 

(3) The mordanted yarn is left in a 
better 
temperature of 


condition, since the boiling 
the older mordanting 
process is avoided. 

(4) There is a 
stuff, i. 


with a greater brilliancy 


saving in the dye- 
e., the same depth of shade 
can be pro- 
duced with a lower percentage of dye- 
stuff. 

(6) The dyed 
to unevenness by this 
the old. 

Enter 


liable 
than 


goods are less 
process 
180°, boil, 
temperature for at 


yarn at bring to 


and dye at this 
least one hour, with sufficient stirring 
to insure evenness. 

Diphenyl Blue B M goes on the fibre 
evenly, and produces a bright, hand- 


some shade of blue. 


Recire No. 160. 
Garnet on Worsted Varn. 
The Amend Mordanting Process (con- 
trolled by The Amend Process 
Co., 205-211 Third Ave., N. Y.) 
on 100 pounds worsted yarn. 
Prepare bath for mordanting with 
6 Ibs. of Acetic Acid (30 per cent.). 
Turn one-half hour at 140° F. Lift 
yarn and add 
1 lb. of Chromic Acid (previously 
dissolved in water). 


Turn for one-half hour, allowing 
temperature to fall. 
Then lift and add to bath 
6 lbs. of Bi-Sulphite of Soda. 


Bring bath to 140° F. and turn for 
ene-half hour at this temperature. 





New Dyes. 


We take pleasure in showing in this 


issue recipes in which appear a num- 
ber of dyes that have already estab- 
lished for themselves an excellent 
record for meritorious qualities such 
as are called for in the dye house at 
Dyed samples 
showing colors here represented will 


the present time. 
be found in our Dyers’ Supplement, to 
which we call the attention of manu- 
facturers and dyers. 

ferlin Aniline Works, New York, 
show iu recipe 146 their Erie Blue B X 
for the production of a blue on cotton 
yarn. ‘This dye possesses the advan- 
tage of great fastness to alkalies and 

neutral 
exhausts 
vegetable 


from a 
salt, 
dyes evenly upon 
fibres and yields full medium to dark 
This dye is little suited 
for wool and union material, while 
for half silk it is of interest, as it dyes 
slightly tints the 


calendering. It dies 
or alkaline Glauber’s 


slowly, 


blue shades. 


the cotton and only 
silk. 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
New York, show in recipes 147 and 150 
two of their comparatively new dyes— 
Pluto Brown R for a shade of brown 
on cotton yarn, and Phenylamine 
Black T for black on worsted yarn. 
We think dyers will be greatly pleased 
with the samples representing these 
two recipes and we direct attention to 
our dyers’ comments regarding them. 
Black T is 
for piece dyeing. 


Phenylamine especially 


adapted There is 
another brand of this dye known as 
4 BR. possess excellent 
qualities for hat and stand 
which such 


They are 


These dyes 
dyeing, 
operations 
goods undergo. 
suited for slubbing printing. 

Oo. S. Janney & Co., Philadelphia, 
show in recipes 148 and 158 two of 
Direct Pink for the pro- 


the various 
have to 


their dyes 
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duction of a pink on cotton yarn, and 
Rhine Yellow for the production of a 
golden yellow on cotton yarn. Direct 
Pink is regarded as one of the fastest 
and best pinks that are to be had, as 
giving a very bright shade, either on 
gray or bleached cotton and possese- 
ing an exceedingly large amount of 
tinctorial power. The pink produced 
is quite fast to light and washing and 
will not bleed into white in striped 
goods and will stand the laundry test. 
Khine Yellow is a good rich yellow 
with a reddish cast and dyes a shade 
which is as fast to light and washing 
as the average salt dyes and is suita- 
bie for use as a self color, or in com- 
bination with other dyestuffs for the 
production of tans, browns, etc. 

Recipe 149 shows a Navy Blue on 
cotton yarn produced from Brilliant 
Direct Navy Blue R obtained from C. 
Bischoff & Co., New York. The main 
merits of this dye are its brightness of 
shade and its good money value. In 
order to judge of its merits, we call 
the attention of dyers to the sample 
as it appears in our Dyers’ Supple- 
ment, 

A. Klipstein & Co., New York, show 
in recipes 151 and 156 two of their 
dyes--Acid Violet 4 R for a reddish 
violet on worsted yarn, and Chloran- 
tine Red for red on cotton yarn. Acid 
Violet 4 R is fast to light, which will 
be appreciated by manufacturers. 
The Chlorantine Red gives a brighter 
and bluer shade of red than Benzo 
l’urpurine and is not effected by acids, 
which makes it very valuable 
dyestuff for cotton and 
tures, 

Recipe 154 shows a cardinal red on 
worsted yarn obtained from Wool 
Red B, procured from Wm. J. Mathe- 
son & Co., New York. This color pro- 
of absolute 


as a 


wool mix- 


duces effects fastness to 
milling and fulling, and its fastness to 
light, similar re 
agents is superior. 

Black on cotton yarn is 
recipe 155, produced from 
Black, sold by the Anchor Color Mfg. 
New York. This is a 


on either cotton or wool 


washing, acids and 


given in 
Oregon 


Co., 


and cotton 


fast color 


mixed goods or on cotton hosiery. It 
is also an excellent black for covering 
up white cotton specks. 

John J. Keller & Co., New York, 
show in recipe 159 their Diphenyl 
B M for the production of a 
blue on cotton yarn. This dye is fair- 
ly fast to light and washing. Its mer- 
its will be largely seen in the sample 


Blue 


as shown jin our Dyers’ Supplement. 





Separating Wool Fat. 


There has recently been invented by 
a German, a separating 
wool fat into its products, or the pro- 
ducing of chemical combinations frorn 
raw wool fat. The method pursued 
produces by steps from raw or distilled 
wool-fat sebacic acids, soaps. combina- 
tions with a high melting-point fit for 
the manufacture of candles, and other 
substances of the wool-fat, which can- 
not be saponified and which consist of 
a mixture of fat-aleohols with otber 
unknown chemical combinations, and, 
finally, the transformation of 
unsaponifiable substances into 
combinations with water. 

It is known that raw wool-fat con- 
essentially, of ether-like com- 
binations of higher and lower sebacic 
acids with cholesterine, isocholesterine, 
and other fat-alcohols. It 
besides free sebacic acids, mostly fat- 
and Distilled 
wool-fat comprises saponifiable wool- 


process of 


these 
their 


sists, 


contains, 


alcohols cholesterine. 
fat, and consists of a mixture of free 
sebacie acids and fat-aleohols; but be- 
contains neutral substances 
and are 


sides it 
which cannot be saponified 
products of decomposition of the wool- 
fat produced by the distillation. 

The present process is divided into 
four steps, the succession of which can 
be changed in any manner, by which 
is produced, first, a separation of the 
wool-fat one part containing 
nearly exclusively sebacic acids and in- 
to another part consisting of a mixture 
of sebacie acids and fat-alcohols; sec- 
ond, from this mixture of sebacic acids 
and fat-aleohols by appropriate treat- 
ment combinations can be obtained, 
melting between 60° to 75° centigrade, 


into 
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which consists, essentially, of sebacic 
acids; third, the remaining portion be- 
ing divided into nearly pure sebacic 
acids and into fat-alcohols, which lat- 
ter still contain a few sebacie acids; 
fourth, finally the purified fat-alcohkols 
are worked into their combinations 
with water. 

Making use of these four steps in 
this succession, in order to separate 
wool-fat in its constituents, is what is 
claimed as new. 

To execute this process, there can be 
used raw wool-fat or saponified or dis- 
tilled wool-fat. 

A, If there is used raw wool-fat, one 
proceeds in the following manner: 

I. In order to separate the raw 
wool-fat into nearly pure sebacic acids 
on the one side and into a mixture of 
sebacic acids and fat-alcohols on the 
other side, it is treated conveniently 
at water-bath temperature with a 
double quantity of alcoholic ammonia, 
whereby twenty to thirty per cent. of 
the fat is easily dissolved, the free se- 
bacie acids being converted into am- 
monia salts and a part of the wool-fat 
being divided into sebacic-acid amides 
and free fat-alcohols. The used alco- 
holic ammonia is produced by mixing 
alcohol of about eighty to ninety per 
cent, with concentrated watery am- 
monia or by saturating alcohol of 
eighty to ninety per cent. with am- 
monia-gas at ordinary temperature. 
After depositing, the still warm alco- 
holie solution is decanted from the de- 
posit, and the decompositien of the lat- 
ter can only be obtained by repeating 
several times the described operation 
or by introducing ammonia-gas into a 
boiling mixture of alcohol and deposit 
until complete solution is obtained; 
but the complete solution and decom- 
position of the deposit are obtained in 
a simple manner by heating it with 
alcohol ammonia under pressure. For 
this purpose the deposit is placed in a 
closed apparatus, which may be fitted 
with an agitator, and with gradual in- 
crease of temperature it is heated with 
the requisite quantity of alcoholic am- 
monia until all the wool-fat is dis- 


solved, and it is left under pressure 


until it is found by treating a sample 
drawn from the reaction product that 
after it has cooled it will become fluid 
and dissolve again on warming under 
ordinary atmospheric pressure. Then 
all the obtained alcoholic solutions are 
nixed and heated again until a clear 
solution is obtained and a few not 
siponified wool-fat quantities are part- 
ed with. The solution decanted from 
the small quantity of not saponified 
wool-fat on cooling deposits in crystal- 
line combinations a mixture of fat-al- 
cohols and ammonia-fat acid combina- 
tions, while nearly pure ammonia- 
sebacic-acid combinations remain dis- 
solved. The solid combinations are 
separated in a convenient manner 
from the alcoholic solution. The latter 
is freed by distilation from alcohol 
and ammonia and the deposit, after 
mixing it with an equal quantity, by 
weight, of sulfuric acid or muriatic 
acid of twenty to forty per cent. 
strength, is heated by introducing 
steam for two to three hours. When 
leaving the mixture to stand without 
heating it, the sebacice acids separate 
on the surface of the sulfuric or muria- 
tic acid as a yellow oil, which is then 
further worked in the known manner. 
The solid combinations are heated in a 
distilling apparatus at 100° centigrade 
until they are freed from alcohol ani 
ammonia, and then the deposit is heat- 
ed with sulfuric acid or muriatic acid 
of twenty to forty per cent. strength, 
as above described, whereby the mix- 
ture of the fat alcohols and sebacic 
acids is separated as a yellow oil. 

Il. To obtain the combinations with 
a high melting-point, this oil is dis 
sclved by heating in acetone. Then by 
cooling the acetone solution there ar 
deposited solid crystalline combina- 
tions, which are filtered and washed 
with acetone until they look nearly 
pure white. The same after being 
freed from acetone and dried at 100° 
centigrade give an oil which on cooling 
congeals to a crystalline mass with a 
melting-point lying between 60° and 
75° centigrade. 

ITI. If then, to the filtered acetone 
solution there is added the quantity 
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necessary of a concentrated alkali so- 
lution to convert the still-existing se- 
bacic acids into soaps, which is found 
by chemical analysis, the greatest part 
of the sebacic acids is separated as 
suaps, Which can easily be filtered and 
washed with acetone. Also the pro- 
duction of the high-melting combina- 
tions can be left and, as hereinbefore 
sebaciec acids can be 
separated as soaps. The filtered soaps 
can be used as such or be worked in 


described, the 


known manner as sebacie acids. 

LV. The solution separated from the 
soaps is freed by distillation from ace- 
tone, the deposit is dissolved and boil- 
ed several hours with a concentrated 
Aaleoholie alkali 
the alcohol is freed by distillation also. 
The obtained, 
contains fat-alcohols 


solution, and at last 
deposit being which 
besides 
quantities of sebacic-acid 
treated further in the following man- 
ner: It is boiled two hours with twice 
its weight of diluted alcohol of five to 
cent. strength and is then 
kneaded while cooling with the same 


small 


soaps, is 


ten per 
solvent, whereby the dis- 
solved and the fat-alcohols are trans- 
formed into a soft or viscid mass, being 
a combination of the fat-alcohols with 
Then after finishing the 
kneading process and decanting the re- 
sulting diluted alcoholic-soap solution, 


soaps are 


wiiter. 


this mass is also kneaded at ordinary 
temperature, at first with a further 
quantity of the same diluted alcohol 
of five to ten per cent. and at last with 
four weight, of 
whereby the water-containing 


three to parts, by 
water, 
fut-aleohols are produced as a nearly 
white mass of soft consistence; or the 
deposit after washing with diluted sul- 
furie or muriatic acid of about thirty 
per cent. strength and with water is 
submitted to distillation in or without 
a vacuum or with superheated steam, 
whereby the sebacic acids distil over 
first and then about eighty per cent. 
of the fat-aleohols as a thick oil, which 
for removal of any existing fat-acids 
and for 
combinations is 


water-containing 
boiled and kneaded, 
said, first with twice its 
weight of a diluted alcohol of five to 


producing 


as hefore 


ten per cent. strength containing two 
alkali solution of 40° 
Baume to every hundred portions of 
diluted aleohol and again with 
the same quantity of diluted al- 
of five to ten per and 
with three to four parts, by 
water; or the deposit can 
be dissolved in ether, benzene, or other 
solvents, the soaps can be removed by 
washing the obtained solution with 
water, and then after the solvent has 
distilled off the resulting 
the fat-alecohols—can be trans- 
into the corresponding softer 
kneading the 
duum while cooling with three to four 


portions of 


cohol cent., 
lastly 


weight, of 


been resi- 
duum- 
formed 
combinations by resi- 
parts of its weight of hot water and 
repeating the kneading operation two 
or three times with the resulting mass 
with the same quantity of water at 
ordinary until a_ soft, 
nearly white mass is produced. 

wool fat distilled 
wool fat are operated upon in a 
slightly different the details 
of which we will not go into at this 


temperature 


Saponified and 
manner, 


time. 





Bursting of the Silk Chrysalis 


After a careful selection has been 
made, the cocoons are placed in thin, 
ventilated, wooden or 
into 


section. 


thoroughly 


pasteboard boxes, divided sec- 


tions, one cocoon in each 
These boxes are then placed, one upon 
the other, in piles around the room, 
where the temperature is kept from 
72° to 77° F. The higher the tempera- 
ture the quicker the development, but 
the transformation 


the moth if too 


there is danger of 
of the chrysalis into 
high a temperature is reached. 

As the hatching of the eggs of the 
silkworm occurs in the greatest num- 
bers soon after the dawn of day, so 
does the coming forth of the moth, and 
now whoever has charge of this must 
rise early and watch carefully, for as 
soon as the moths have appeared and 
spread their wings they are taken out 
of the hatehing boxes, one by one, and 
prepared for mating. 
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ELECTRICITY—STEAM——WATER. 


The Influence of Mechanical Draft 
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Relative 


Upon the Ultimate Efficiency 
of Steam Boilers. 


bstract of a lecture delivered before the 
Engineering Society, by Walter B. Snow, 
of the Engineering Staff of the B. F. 
Sturtevant Co., Roston, Mass. 


mber, 


of 


Continued from Septe 


The ultimate efficiency a steam 


S 


Horse 


FIG. ; 


boiler is dependent upon three princi- 
pal factors. 

First. The primary cost of the en- 
tire plant and the fixed charges there- 
on. 

Second. The quantitative efficiency 
of the plant as a means of burning 


the fuel supplied, and transferring its 
heat to the water evaporated. 

Third. The operating expense, in- 
cluding the fuel. 

In addition, there are always dis- 
tinct advantages or disadvantages 
which, while of marked importance, 
can only be measured qualitatively in 
their relation to the superiority of any 
given arrangement or appliance. 


2 


Power 


So far as mechanical draft has a di 
rect influence upon any of these fac- 
tors, it is the purpose to here consider 
its ultimate effect upon the efficiency 
of the steam boiler plant to which it 
may be applied. Naturally, the ques- 
tion of primary cost first enters into 
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the consideration, and secondly, that 
of maintenance and operation, while 
both of these items are to be viewed 
in the light of the efficiency secured. 
In the matter of first cost, comparison 
is fundamentally made between the 
cost of a chimney and that of a me- 
chanical-draft plant which may be in- 
troduced as a substitute. 

In the accompanying curves (Fig. 3) 
are presented the relative costs of 
chimneys and of equivalent mechani- 
cal-draft equipments in a number of 
boiler plants widely different in 
character and rated capacity. In cer- 
tain of these, the cost of the existing 


FIG, 4. 


chimney is known, and that of the 
complete mechanical-draft plant is es- 
timated, while in others, the cost of 
mechanical-draft installation is deter- 
mined from the contract price, and 
the expense of a chimney to produce 
equivalent résults is calculated. Costs 
are shown for both single, forced and 
induced engine-driven fans and for 
duplex engine-driven plants, in which 
either fan may serve as a relay. An 
apparatus of this latter type is evi- 
dently most complete, and is neces- 
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most expensive. It finds 
use where economizers 


sarily the 
its greatest 
are employed. 

An average of the costs for these 
nine representative plants shows the 
total for installing a forced- 
draft plant to be only 18.7 per cent., 
that of a single induced fan and ac- 
cessories 26.7 per cent., and that of a 
complete duplex induced-draft plant 
42 per cent. of that of a chimney. In 
each case a short steel-plate stack is 
included. 

In other words, if a chimney be es- 
timated to cost $10,000, there could be 
saved, on a basis of these averages, 
the respective amounts of $8,130, $7,- 
330 or $5,800 in the first cost, according 
to which system of mechanical draft 
is substituted. 

For a good steam boiler plant it is 
fair to assume the following as aver- 
age fixed charges: 


expense 


Interest intuaeee 5 
Depreciation and repairs... 45 
Insurance and taxes....... aves ls 


per cent. 
“ 
“ 


Total ll percent. 


Experience has shown that these 
figures also hold good for a well de- 
signed mechanical-draft apparatus, 
and are, therefore, so accepted here. 

On the other hand, the fixed charges 
on a chimney may be fairly assumed 
as: 
Interest.. 


5 
Depreciation and repairs L's 
Insurance and taxes ‘ 1! . 


per cent. 
“ 


per cent. 


Total ‘ 8 


In summarized form, the compara- 
tive costs and fixed charges on a ten 
thousand dollar chimney, and on the 
equivalent mechanical-draft plants of 
various types will be as indicated in 
the table. 
COMPARISON OF COSTS AND FIXED CHARGES, 
First 
Cost. 


Annual 
Fixed Charges. 


Method of 
Draft 
Pro iuction. 


Am’t. Ratio. 
$10,000 1.00 


Am’t. Ratio. 
Chimney #800 1.00 
Induced draft 
plant (2 fans 
Induced draft 
plant (1 fan) 
Forced draft 
plant (1 fan 


4,200 4a 462 8 
2,670 267 204 37 
1,870 .187 206 26 
The fact that the mechanical draft 
apparatus can usually be placed over- 
head or on top of the boilers, where it 
oceupies no valuable space, and that 
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the space otherwise occupied by the 
chimney is at the same time rendered 
available, makes possible a further 
saving, which is depen- 
dent upon land values. Within city 
limits, it readily amount to 
$1,000 in a plant of a thousand horse- 
power. 


necessarily 


may 


The relative proportions of a brick 
chimney, and of 
quired when 
trodneed, are 


the smoke pipe re- 
mechanical draft is in 
forcibly shown in the 
accompanying illustrations, Figs. 4 
and 65. 

The 
barely 


smoke 


stack or 


Fig. 5, 


present pipe, 


visible in extends only 





FIG. 5. 


31 ft. above the and no 
trouble whatever is experienced from 


smoke, in fact no smoke is produced. 


ground, 


A concrete case illustrating the pos- 
sibilities of mechanical draft is pre- 
sented in the accompanying drawings, 
Figs. 6 and 7. These show a plant of 
2400 h. p. of modern water-tube boil- 
ers, 12 in number, set in pairs and 
equipped with Fig. 6 
indicates the location of a chimney, 9 
feet in internal diameter by 180 feet 
high, designed to furnish the 


economizers. 


neces- 
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os 


draft. Fig. 7 represents the 
same plant with a complete duplex in- 
duced-draft apparatus substituted for 
the chimney, and placed above the 
Each of the 
two fans is driven by a special engine, 
direct-connected to the fan shaft, and 
each is capable of producing draft fo 
the entire plant. A short steel-plat 
stack unites the two fan outlets and 


sary 


econemizer connections. 


above th 
roof. All of the 
necessary for the chimney 


discharges the gases just 


boiler house room 


is saved, 
and no valuable space is required fo 
the fans. 


In round numbers the cost of the 


plant is, in detail, as here shown: 


Cost or BOILER PLANT WITH CHIMNEY 


12 boilers. 

2 economizers 

toller and economizer settings and 
by-passes 
Automatic 
dampers.. see 

Chimn y, including foundations 

Boiler house 


damper 


regulators and 


Total 


RELATIVE COsTs. 
Chimney Draft. 


Cost of chimney... cute ne $10,700 
Cost of damper r: gulatorsand dampers, 40 


R11, LH 


Mechanical Draft. 
Cost of mechanical draft plant, com 
plete ... ° 
Saving by using mechanical draft 


84.700 
6.400) 


$11,100 


The costs of the chimney and the 
mechanical-draft apparatus, 
are also indicated, show a saving in 
first cost of $6,400, as the result of us 
ing the mechanical-draft method. 

The intensity of draft produced by a 
fan, and the readiness and economy 
with which it may be secured, make it 


which 


a simple matter to maintain a com- 
higher than that 
narily obtained with a chimney. 

The comparatively low rates of 
combustion, which have heretofore ob- 
tained, are largely due to the inability 
of the ordinary chimney to overcome 
resistances incident to 
a higher rate. 
have proportioned to 
meet these conditions, but it is mani- 
fest that, by changes in design or by 
the introduction of heat-abstractors, 
they may, under the influence of me- 


bustion rate ordi- 


the increased 
the maintenance of 


Boilers been 
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chanical draft, be readily operated at 
considerably above their original rat- 
ings, with substantially the same effi- 
ciency. As a result, it is possible to 
obtain a given output with a plant of 
less size and first cost than is possible 
with a chimney. This is particularly 
true where the steam consumption is 
liable to sudden fluctuations for com- 
paratively short periods. 


To be continued, 





The Circumference of a Circle. 


All of the hand-books that tcll us 


anything about a circle, tell us the cir- 
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thing to multiply by; and out of the 
multitude of engineers’ books that 
come to our notice, we do not 
recollect ever finding one in which 
any attempt is made to clear up this 
point, and explain how we know that 
3.141592 is the right one 


have 


the number 
to use, 

If we are going to understand this 
matter at all, we must make up our 
minds not to object to a little mathe- 
for the problem in 
hand, being purely mathematical in 
its nature, must be solved by purely 
mathematical methods. We shall not 
at all deeply, however, but 


matical reasoning; 


go into it 


an 


ie Wi. 
ww) ett 7 


y 


= = 
| BOILERS 

















MECHANICA 


found by 
the deci- 


cumference of a circle is 

multiplying the diameter by 
mal number 3.141592. Now 
that the circumference of a 
found by multiplying the side of the 
square by 4; and it is easy enough to 
understand that the circumference of 
a circle may be found by multiplying 
the diameter by something. The only 
point of difficulty about the case is, to 
see how we know that the particular 
above is the 


we know 


square is 


Jong number that is given 


L DRAFT. 


content ourselves with showing 
the the 
investigated by anyone who is 


shall 


how circumference of circle 
can be 
good at figures, and has plenty of time 
and patience and paper and pencils. 
As a starting point for our calcula- 
tions, let us suppose that we have two 
circles of exactly the size. 
Around the first one let us draw a 
ular figure with any number of sides 
we please, the sides being all equal to 
and all just touching the 


same 


reg- 


one another, 
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circle, but not cutting it. A figure of 
this sort with five sides is shown, for 
the sake of illustration, in Fig. 1; but 
it should be understood that what we 
are about to say is in no wise restrict- 
ed to this particular number of sides, 
but it is equally true, whatever the 
number of sides. Having drawn a fig- 
ure of this sort, with some definite 
number of sides, around the first cir- 
cle, let ns now draw around the sec- 
ond circle a figure precisely similar in 
its nature, but twice as 

(If the 
first one had five sides, as in Fig. 1, 


with just 


many sides as the first one. 
the second one will have ten sides, as 
in Fig. 2.) 

The drawn 
around the circles are called “regular 
polygons,” 


figures that we have 
We may not know how to 
calculate the circumference of either 


of the two polygons that we have 


drawn; but it is not ditficult to prove, 
by geometry, that a relation exists be- 
tween these two circumferences, such 
that, if we could find out either one 


of them, we could calculate the other 
We shall not give the proof it- 
self, but will merely state the relation 
between the two circumferences in the 
form of a rule, and for the sake of 
simplicity we will suppose that the 
circles are each one inch in diameter. 

Rule. Having given the circumfer- 
ence of a certain regular polygon 
drawn around the polygon, and take 
the square root of the sum. (2d) From 
the square root so found subtract the 
number of sides of the polygon. (3d) 
Multiply the remainder by twice the 
number of 


one, 


sides of the polygon, and 
divide the product by the polygon’s 
The quotient so found 
will be the circumference of the poly- 
gon having twice as many sides as the 
first one, and drawn, like the first one, 
around a one-inch circle. 

Withont, as yet, going into any ac- 
tual calculations, we can see how this 
rule will enable us to calculate the re- 
lation that the circumference of a cir- 
cle bears to its diameter. 
let us draw a large number of cir- 
cles, each one inch in diameter, as 
suggested in Fig. 3. Around the first 


circumference. 


For example 
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of these let us draw a square (or, in 
other words, a “four-sided regular 
polygon”). Around the second let us 
draw a regular polygon of eight sides, 
around the third a regular polygon of 
sixteen sides, and so on, as far as we 
please, doubling the number of sides 
each time. It is easy to see, without 
any calculation at all, that the circum 
ference of the first polygon of this 
series (i, e. the square) is 4 inches. 
Knowing this fact, the rule just given 
calculate the circum 
ference of the second polygon—that is, 
Then, when we 
know the circumference of the eight 


enables us to 
the eight-sided one. 


sided one, a second application of the 
rule, with this as a starting point, en 
ables us to calculate the circumference 
of the sixteen-sided one. Then, start- 
ing with the sixteen-sided one, a third 
application of the rule enables us to 
find the circumference of the thirty 
two sided one, and so on, as far as we 
please. Each of these successive ap 
plications of the rule brings us nearer 
to the circle that we desire to inves 
tigate; and by pushing the calculations 
far enough, we can approximate as 
closely as we please to the circumfer- 
ence of the circle. 

The application of the rule is ex- 
ceedingly laborious, and we shall not 
attempt to give the full calculation of 
the ratio of the circumference of the 
circle to its diameter, by this method 
It may be worth while to give one ex- 
ample of the application of the rule, 
however, in order that the rule itself 
may be clearly understood. 
purpose we shall show 


For this 
how the cir 
cumference of the octagon (or eight 
sided polygon) is computed from that 
of the square. The circumference of 
the square is 4, and the number of its 
is 4. Following the rule, we 
multiply the circumference by itself, 
and we have 4 X 4—= 16. Then the 
square of the number of sides happens 
to be 16 also; and adding these two 
together, as the rule requires, we have 
16 -- 16 = 32. Next, we extract the 
square root of 32, and after consider 
able figuring we shall find that this 
square root, to eight places of deci- 


sides 
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mals, is 5.65685425. The rule now re- 
quires us to subtract from this the 
number of sides of the polygon. This 
gives us 
5.65685425 — 4 = 1.65685425. 

We are next to multiply this by twice 
the number of sides of the square, and 
then to divide by the circumference 
of the square. If we do this, we shall 
find, as the final result, that the cir- 
cumference of the octagon is 
3.31370850”. A second application of 
the rule will then give us the circum- 
ference of the polygon with 
sides, and so on. To show 
process works, and how the figures 
gradually draw up to the accepted 
decimal that we quoted at the begin- 
ning of this article, we will give the 
circumferences of the first twelve reg- 
ular polygons of the series, to six 
places of decimals (each polygon be- 


sixteen 
how the 


ing supposed to be drawn around a 

one-inch circle). 

Cireumferences of Regular Polygons, Circum.- 
scribed about a Circle of Diameter = 1 
Number of Sides Circumference of 

of Polygon. Polygon. 
4 4.000 000 

16 3.182 508 

64 3.144 118 

256 8.141 751 

1,024 3.141 602 
4,006 3.141 598 

The final result to six places of dec- 
imals, it will be seen, is, that the cir- 
cumference of a circle is equal to its 
diameter multiplied by 3.141593. The 
aumber given in the books, for this 
ratio, almost invariably ends, in the 
sixth place of decimals, with a “2” in- 
stead of a “3.” 
ever, for the true value of the number 
in question to ten places of decimals, 
is 3.1415926536; and if we throw away 
the last four decimals and keep only 
six of them, we ought to increase the 
sixth decimal by one unit, and call it 
a +? ” 
: ’ 
away is more than half of a unit in 
the sixth place. 

A great many methods of calculat- 
ing the circumference of a circle are 
kpown,and someof them are far easier 
of application than the one we have 
given here, although they require a 
considerable knowledge of mathemat- 
ies for their clear comprehension. The 


This is wrong, how- 


since what we are throwing 


circumference of a circle can be cal- 
culated in terms of the radius to with- 
in auy proposed limit of accuracy; but 
it can never be expressed with absv- 
lute precision, because the ratio of the 
circumference to the diameter con- 
sists in a decimal that never ends, ud 
never repeats itself. A great many en- 
thusiasts have worked over this deci- 
mal, and it has been calculated (if we 
remember correctly) to seven hundred 
places, presumably in the hope that 
somewhere or other it might begin to 
repeat itself, and hence be capable of 
expression in finite form. The general 
problem of expressing the ratio of the 
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circumference of a circle to its diam- 
eter with absolute precision, and yet 
without the use of a never-ending dec- 
imal, is commonly Known as the prob- 
lem of “squaring the circle.” It has 
been recognized, for a long time, that 
it is probably impossible to ‘ 
and yet no absolute proof 


‘square 
the circle,” 
of this impossibility was given until 
1882, when such a proof was first pub- 
lished by the German mathematician 
Lindemann.—The Locomotive. 





Cotton Compress Decision. 


Patent 
Com- 


The recent decision of the 
Office, giving to the Planters’ 
press Company, Boston, an exclusive 
right to a spiral bale of cotton, wool, 
hay, etc.. was made in the progress of 
the infringement suit lodged by the 
American Cotton Company. In the 
original case the decision was in favor 
of the Planters’ Compress Company, 
but the Cotton Company 
appealed the case to the Commissioner 


American 
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of Patents, who sent it back to the 
examiner. On a rehearing the exam- 
iner has reaffirmed his original deci- 
sion, thus securing the patent to the 
Planter’ Compress Company. The ba- 
sis of the American Cotton Company’s 
claim rested on the Pilter press, with 
which the Lowry press is thus de- 
clared to have no resemblance. This 
decision gives the Planters’ Compress 
Company a clear field for spiral or hel- 


ical bales. 





A Wall Coating for Mills. 


It is a well known fact that white 


reflects a large percentage of light. 
White is also productive of cleanliness. 
Ior these reasons it is customary to 
whiten the walls and ceilings of mill 
buildings. 

In 1892 a wall coating called “mures- 
co” was put upon the market and the 
owners and superintendents of some 
of the largest textile mills in the coun- 
try have found it much less expensive 
than paint and far superior to white- 
Wash or any other material intended 
for the purpose. 

*Muresco” is sold in a dry, powdered 
form, in barrels, and with the addition 
of boiling water it is ready for use. 
No particular experience or skill is re- 
quired to apply it; any man employed 
about a mill can do a good job with it. 

It is economical because of its low 
cost and superior covering, spreading 
and working qualities. It will cover a 
greater surface, it is claimed, and 
cover it better than any other material. 
It works so smoothly and freely under 
the brush that a great saving in time 
and labor is effected by its use. 

“Muresco” may be applied to all sur- 
faces as plaster, brick, stone, wood or 
metal. It does equally good work on 
new or old buildings. It will cover 
smoked, stained or burned surfaces, and 
one coat will produce a perfectly white 
finish that will not turn yellow with 
age. 

The adhesive properties and extreme 
durability of this material are valu- 
able features, and when properly ap- 
plied it forms a hard and smooth sur- 
face that will not flake, peel or rub off, 


even where there is considerable vibra- 
tion caused by heavy machinery. Tex- 
tile manufacturers will appreciate this 
point, as valuable machinery and fab- 
rics are often damaged by the flaking 
or peeling of whitewash and other in- 
ferior wall coatings. 

It possesses great merit, it is said, as 
a fire retardent. This fact is recog- 
nized by insurance men, who have, in 
some cases, made a reduction in rates 
on buildings in which the wood-work 
is coated with it. 

“Muresco”’ is free from all poisonous 
matter and will not injure the health 
of operatives, and the smooth, silky 
effect which it produces is peculiarly 
pleasing and restful to the eyes. An- 
other point about it is that after it has 
once been used, subsequent coats may 
be applied at any time, without scrap- 
ing or washing off the old material and 
with no danger of the previous surface 
rubbing up or peeling. It can be read- 
ily washed off if required, however. 

While the merits of “muresco” for 
mill buildings have heen dwelt upon 
here, its usefulness is by no means 
confined to that field. It is recognized 
by prominent painters and decorators 
throughout the country as a practical 
material for decorative purposes, and 
it has been used on some of the largest 
and finest private and public buildings. 

Besides XX white, “mureseo” is 
made in fourteen tints. It is manu- 
factured by Benjamin Moore & Oo. 
with offices and factories at Brooklyn, 
New York, and at Chicago, Ill, and 
mills at Hancock, Pa. This company 
owns the patents and trade-mark for 


“m1resco. 





—The household woolen industry in 
the English colonies of America was 


a source of constantly increasing irri- 


tation and annoyance to the manufac- 
turers and the statesmen of the 
mother country. 


—It is often considered desirable 
that mercerized cotton should rustle 
like silk as well as have the silky !us- 
tre. This result is much facilitated bs 
bleaching the mercerized material. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, any 
geesnent inquiry pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the 


XTILE WORLD. 


uestions should be stated as briefly and concisely as possible. 


Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of management, the 
markets, etc., are especi: lly invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views ex- 
pressed. Allinquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for 


publication, 
Pewlas System. 


Editor Teatile World: 

Can you inform us who makes the im- 
proved self-acting knot health knitting 
machine, Powlas system? 

c. G. 


Can any of our readers furnish the nec- 
essary information? 





Product of Twine Mill Wanted. 


Editor Textile World: 

Our business of late has grown to such 
an extent that we shall have to take on 
part of the output of some other mill be- 
sides the ——— Cotton Mills of this city, 
making cotton twine and cordage. We 
should be glad to hear from any mills 
interested and also would like to know 
of mills having an undispesed output of 
jute and flax twine and cordage, 
seine twine and trout line. 

A De M. 
Manufacturers’ Agents. 





Gelatine for Hectographs. 


Editor Teatile World: 
Can you furnish me with a formula 
for making a gelatine used for the pro- 


duction of hectographs? 
6. B. 


We believe that the following is a good 
formula: 9 parts glue; 160 parts water; 
280 parts glycerine, evaporated without 
boiling to 400. 





Thin Rubber Goods, 


Editor Textile World: 

With this you will find a sample of 
rubber tissue, very thin, as you will ob- 
serve. I should like to know where this 
ean be obtained. 

J. K. 


Write to the Franklin Rubber Com- 


pany, 12 IFranklin St., Boston. 





Mangle Cloth. 


Editor Textile World: 

We desire to purchase mangle cloth 
like the enclosed sample. Can you tell 
us where we can obtain it? 

L. A. W. 

Write to Williams & Paige, 75 Chauncy 

Street, Boston. 


but as an evidence of good faith. 


also 


Wool Pulling Establishments. 


Editor Textile World: 

I should be pleased if you would send 
me the address of parties that pull wool 
from the skin and finish the hide for 
leather, in the States and in Canada, 

F. 


es 

We would suggest that our correspon- 
dent get a Textile World Directory and 
pick out for himself the names of parties 
that pull wool and dress the~ skins of 
sheep. In the meantime, we might sug- 
gest the following that do this 
sort of business: C. G. Mackintosh and 
J. P. Thomas, both of Peabody, Mass. 


parties 





Trust Laws. 


Editor Textile World: 

Is there an anti-trust law for the State 
of New York? I understand that one 
was passed last year. -I should like to 
know if such was the case. 

J. A. 8. 


There was such a law, known as the 
Donnelly Anti-Trust Law, passed by the 
late legislature of New York State. This 
law has recently been brought into prom- 
inence by the hearing before the attor- 
ney general ofethat State for the com- 
mencement of against 
New York corporation, on the ground 
that it attempted to fix retail prices 
through its contracts with dealers. If 
our correspondent wishes to familiarize 
himself more with this law, we will re- 
fer him to the New York laws of 1899, 
chapter 690. The title of this chapter is 


proceedings 


**Monopolies.’”’ 





Smell in Bleached Mixed Goods. 


Editor Textile World: 

Can you tell me how I may get rid of 
the annoying smell in mixed goods 
bleached in the smoke house? I have 
tried all kinds of chemicals, have washed 
in many waters and have even given a 
final scouring, but the characteristic 
odor remains, 

Bleacher. 


Jt is very hard to get rid of the sul- 
phurous and sulphuric acid odor, and any 
treatment for that purpose by 
chemicals will most always injuriously 
affect the goods. We should advise our 


strong 
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correspondent to look up what has been 
written about Peroxide bleaching which 
by its nature cannot leave a smell and 
which at the same time is said by such 
authorities as Sansone, Hummell and 
Gardner to be the best bleach to use on 
goods composed of mixed animal and 
vegetable fibres, as the treatment is 
equally harmless to either. The perox- 
ides which come in question are Sodium 
Peroxide and Hydrogen Peroxide, of 
which the former is the more economical 
in application and a stock of the same 
may be kept for any length of time; the 
latter is simpler to use but more expen- 
sive and unreliable in strength. 





Wages on Hosiery Yarns. 


Editor Textile World: 

We would be much obliged if you could 
give us, or procure for us, the wages that 
are paid to mule spinners in the Hastern 
States, on hosiery yarns that number 
from 8s to 18s. 

H. C. 


"“‘he best answer to this inquiry that 
we are able to give is the amount of 
wages paid to mule spinners on hosiery 
yarns in Fall River, which is $12.28 per 
week. The men are paid a weekly wage, 
rather than by piece work, which is cus- 
tomary on other kinds of yarn. If these 
spinners were on piece work they might 
probably earn more, but better results 
are thought to be obtained by paying the 
men day pay, as the product is generally 
better on account of this system, the ma- 
chinery not being pushed to the extent 
that wonld be the case if the work were 
done by the piece. 


+ 


Drafting Shirts, Ete. 





Editor Tertile World: 

Please inform us where we can get a 
book of instructions on drafting shirts, 
overalls and duck coats. 


We would suggest our correspondent’s 
writine to the Tailors’ Review Co., 78 
Fifth Ave., New York City. They have 
such a book, we understand, that was 
issued some three or four years ago. 
From what we know of it, it is as good 
as can be secured; in fact, we believe it 
is the only one published on shirt cut- 
ting. The John J. Mitchell Co., 103 Fifth 
Ave., New York, might be able to fur- 
nish some information on this point. 





Planters’ Compress Co. 


Editor Teatile World: 

Can you tell me anything regarding the 
capitalization, etc., of the Planters’ Com- 
press Co., and of the Indo-Egyptian Com- 
press Co., the two, as I understand it, 
havine close relationship cne to the 


other. 1 hear good reports about these 
companies and desire to know more 
about them. 

A. D. 


The capitalization of the Planters’ Com- 
press Co., is $5,000,000 and that of the 
Indo-Egyptian, $15,000,000. We understand 
that the former is to be increased to 
$15,000,000. The majority of the stock is 
said to be deposited with a voting trust 
for five years. This company manufac- 
tures what is known as the Lowry round 
bale press, which is meeting, so far as 
reports that come to us are concerned, 
with success. Subsidiary companies op- 
erate the presses and the parent com- 
pany receives as royalty 38 per cent. of 
the gross receipts. We do not know how 
many presses are used, but we have the 
impression that there are about 50, but 
additions are being made constantly. It 
is expected that over 500 of these ma- 
chines will be in operation this seagon. 
The Indo-Egyptian Co. owns the foreign 
patents of this machine. 





Glazed Black Cotton. 


Editor Textile World: 

Can you kindly give us the names of 
concerns as are selling glazed black cot- 
ton? 

N. J. 

We would suggest that our correspon- 
dent write to those advertising in the 
yarn department of this magazine. He 
will find among them some that can fur- 
nish him with the kind of yarn that he 
desires. 





Denim Wanted. 


Editor Textile World: 

Can you inform us where we can pur- 
chase an 8-oz. slate denim, good shade 
and pump weight at about 8% cents? 

H. M. 


We would refer our correspondent to 
the Textile World's Directory, which will 
furnish him with the names of parties 
that make and sell this class of goods. 


Change Gears in the Carding Room. 


Editor Tertile World: 


Will you send me information all 
through the card room, how to make any 
kind of change for spinning all kinds of 
yarn? T should like to know the name 
of every gear in the carding ae 


I think our correspondent hardly real- 
izes the amount of labor that he has 
asked us to perform. Aside from that, 
we could not answer his query satisfac- 
terilly without knowing the machines 
that he is using, and there is no one 
machine suitable for spinning all kinds 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


ff yarn. This question covers too much 
ground to be answered without a thor- 
ough knowledge of the gearing and the 
make of the machines in use. It would 
be better if our correspondent would 
name to us the numbers of yarn that he 
wishes to make and send a list of gear- 
ing that he has on hand and the name 
of the makers of the machines that he 
has. We would suggest, however, that 
he write to the makers of the machines 
that he has under his care for this in- 
formation, 





Manual on Knitting. 


Editor Teatile World: 
Where can 1 obtain a practical manual 
itting of all kinds” 


on Ki 


M. E. §&. 


beoks on 
of informa- 


There are practically no 
knitting and the best source 
tion is from the technical journals that 
are regularly issued. There is a book 
possessing some merit that may be of 
beneiit to our correspondent, entitled 
‘trimming and Finishing of Hosiery 
and Hosiery Fapbrics,”’ by J. H. Quilter, 
1889, price $1.25. This un- 
obtained of D. Van 
St., New York 


published in 
doubtedly can be 
Nostrand Co., Murray 
City. 





Books on Knitting. 


Editor Textile World: 

Do you have any textile books on knit- 
ting which fully explain the use of cot- 
ton and wool and ‘the different kinds of 
gowls that can be made on circular knit- 
ting machines? 


J, DBD. R. 


There is nothing published in the form 
of a book that will answer the above in- 
quiry. The best thing for our correspond- 
ent to do is to subscribe for technical 
journals that take up the subject of knit- 
ting. Builders of knitting machines 
oftentimes have catalogues that furnish 
valuable information on such points, 





Woolen Crochet Lace. 


Editor Textile World: 

Where can I buy 
for trimming ladies’ 
for around the front, 
sleeve holes? 


woolen crochet lace 
cardigan jackets, 
neck, bottom and 


Can any of our readers furnish the nec- 
essary infcrmation? 





Cotton Duck. 


Editor Textile World: 

There is manufactured somewhere in 
this country a heavy cotton duck, which 
I believe is dipped in a rubber solution, 
making it waterproof These goods |! 
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believe come in widths of 24 inches to 36 
inches. Can you give me the names of 
those manufacturing or handling this 
class of goods? I desire using it for men’s 
cheap mittens. 

Cc. H. H. 


We have given, by mail, the addresses 
of several parties that we think can sup- 
ply the wants of our correspondent. 





Bi-Sulphide of Carbon. 


Editor Textile World: 

Can you give me any formula for using 
bi-sulphide of carbon as an agent for 
bleaching or for removing oil and dirt 
from waste? 

J. O. G. 


We never heard of this material being 
used for bleaching. As this is a power- 
ful solvent of fats and oils, it can be 
used in extracting these substances from 
wonl, ete. It is also inflammable, burn- 
ing with a bluish flame with evolution 
of sulphur dioxide and carbonic acid 
For purposes of extracting oils, 
etc., the methods of operation 
ire similar to those when gasoline and 
naphtha are used. 


gases. 


greases, 





Wants to Learn the Dyer’s Trade. 


Editor Textile World: 

I take the liberty to inquire if it is in 
your power to help me out of trouble. 
I have a son eighteen years of age, who 
is eager to learn the dyer’s trade. He 
has attended a chemical school in Ger- 
many. I do not know where to apply, 
and, therefore, ask your advice. 

Se Cc. Ho. 


We would suggest that our correspond- 
ent consider the sending of his son to a 


organized i 
Lowell and 


such as are 
the cities of Philadelphia, 
New Bedford, and have him take a 
course in chemistry and practical dye- 
ing. He can obtain the necessary infor- 
mation in regard to instruction of this 
kind by addressing the principals of these 


schools. 


textile school, 





Angera Goats. 


Editor Teatile World: 


I notice in the United States Report of 
Agriculture that your publication is re- 
ferred to for data concerning the raising 
of angora goats. I am booking for such 
information and should be pleased with 
anything of this kind that you can fur- 


nish me. 
Cc. C. 


We answered some inquiries of this 
nature in our August issue, and would 
refer our correspondent to the same. We 
had a long article in that issue on the 
ingora goat husbandry, to meet just 
such an inquiry as this. 
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New Publications. 


Catalogue Making. The 
has witnessed a great 
the art of catalogue making, particularly 
in the machinery trades. The modern 
catalogue must not only be attractive, 
ang seems to hav been the sole 
idea some recent publications,—but it 
serve in the best manner 
ble its primary purpose of furnish- 
information. Illustrations must be 
clear, explanations explicit, and all in- 
formation concisely given. The subsian- 
tial character of most machinery de- 
mends similar character in the make-up 
the catalogue describing it. Bold, 
ciear type, black ink, geod cuts, sim- 
plicity in composition and first-class 
paper f d weight, all have a subtle 
influence impressing the reader with 
: high quality of the arti- 
An excellent example of 
making, in which this is 
‘ontrolling idea, is presented by the 
F. Sturtevant Co. Their publications 
are of two First those which are 
purely educational in their character, 
comprising treatises on various special 
applications of fan blowers, reprints 
lectures on similar subjects, leaflets 
garding the ittendant advantages etc. 
Second, the regular trade catalogues 
the standard dimensions, 6% inches by 9 
inches, each devoted to a specific line of 
manufactured goods -parate cata- 
] in the same class bear the same 
cover design, but are printed and bound 
in different colors with proper titles 
that they may be readily distinguished. 
All catalogues are designated by individ- 
val numbers, the latest being No. 110. 
The most recent products are immediate- 
ly presented by Bulletins (designated by 
letters) preliminary to the issuance of 
complete catalogues regarding the given 
machines. Loss of time is thereby avoid- 
ed and the new designs can be sooner 
placed before the public. 


past decade 
advance in 


this 
in 


of 


of 


so 


Colored Stud- 
The Brain- 
pages. Price 


Lessons with 

London, C 
Armstrong Co. 138 

This is the latest book on the 
of silk embroidery and popular 
fancy work that has been published. It 
has heen edited by a corps of expert em- 
broiderers under the direction and super- 
visi of the publishers. It contains a 
larze number of designs, both colored 
and plain black and white. The charac- 
ter of the book may be judged from the 
following, taken from contents; laun- 
dering of embroidery, care of hands and 
selection of needles, rules of harmony 
and yntrast hemstitching, popular 
styles of embroidery, how to embroider 
flower stems, embroidery hoops, embroid- 
ery hints from nature, lessons in em- 
broidering flowers cushions for em- 
broidery and college colors. 


Embroidery 
1es. New 
erd & 
10 cents. 
subject 


ion 


its 


sofa 


Diamine Beta Black B. 
title of a color card issued by Wil- 
liam J. Matheson & Co., New York, 
showing the appearance of this dye upon 
cotton. Dyers would be interested in this 
card, and we would suggest their writing 
for it. 


This is the 


Oxy Diamine Red S. Wm. J. Matheson 
& (€Cc., New York, have issued a 
color card showing this dye on cotton 
goods and yarn. The properties of this 
Aye are represented to be fastness ta 
washing, to light, to acid and to ironing. 
The card will be sent to any dyer or 
manufacturer on application. 


WORLD 


Fipre Goods. This is the title of a ca 

logue and price-list issued by th: 
Walrus Fibre Mfg. Co., Medford, Mass 
giving illustrations and descriptions of 
roving cans, trucks and factory cars 
baskets barrels, doffing bobbin, ind 
other Loxes, etc., etc. The manufactures 
enumerated in this catalogue are of th: 
Standard sizes and construction. The 
merits of fibre are well known to manu 
facturers for strength, etc., and it j 
largely used for gear wheels, bushing 
and friction straps, besides 


-2 roving’ car 
etc, The catalogue will be sent upon ap 
Plication. 


Making Records. 
brochure 


This is the title of a 

of 32 pages, issued by th 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jers« 
City, N. J. The object this is to 
how Dixon's flake graphite helps 
brieation, It can be obtained by 
cation publishers. 


of show 


in lu 
appli 
to the 


Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 4 
Stone St., New York, have issued. of 
Inte, a number of color cards, to which 
we refer follows: Benzidine Color 
are Cescribed in a pamphlet, supplement 
to a previous one issued 1896, covering 
a list of yellows, greens, blues, violets 
browns and blacks Thiazole Yellow R 
in a leaflet, being a new i 
belonging to this firm’s Thiazolv 
which afterwards will be known 
letter G. This dye is 
ton dyestuff and is adapted for 
duction of yellow shades on cotton in 
ull brancnes of manufacture, as weil a 
for hal ik and half wool, nd f 
shades on wool fast to milling and 
ine. Phenylamine Black J and 4 B. 
is a dye described on a leaflet 
recommended especially for piece dyeing 
Benzo Nitrol Brown B is a valuable ad 
dition to this firm’s Benzo Nitrol browns 
producing a full and clear brown shad: 
fast alkalies and acids and extreme! 
fast to washing. Alizarine Blue W RN 
a Ave producing shades of blue on woo 
It is more of a homogeneous product 
is described ir a leafle with 
sample, by firm. RB 
ors on yarn is the title of a col 
card showing some extremely fine r 
sults Victoria Blue B and New Vi 
toria Blue B dyed on silk are dyes show 
on a color card soth these products 
owing to their brightness of hay 
become very popular. Shades on Ladies 
Dress Material. wool and mercerized 
tcn, is the title of an enlarged pattern 
card similar to a smaller one issued by 
this rn a short time ago. This card 
contains 48 different shades produced bh) 
combinations of dyestuffs which are most 
suited for this class of dyeing. Alizarin« 
Brown k G is a dye described on a lea 
let and is used for cotton, meeting the 
utmost requirements and can be em 
ployed either as a self color or in combi 
nation. There are several brands of this 
lye. 


bra 


is shown 


stev 
Hers 


and 


to 


and 
colored 


issned this sic " 


cotton 


ot 


shade, 


cot 


concer 


Colors coupled with Diazo 
Paranitraniline (Nitrazol). 
title of a color card issued by 
Wm. J. Matheson & Co., New York. Thi 
dye is used on cotton and the coupling 
methods are worth the attention of dyers. 


Diamine 
tised 


This is the 


Cyanole F F. This is the name of a dye 
sola by Wm. J. Matheson & Co., 
New York, and is described and samples 
shown in Bulletin No. 75, issued by this 
concern. The properties in this color 
very closely resemble this firm’s Cyanole 
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Extra, except that the new brand yields 
hades of blue on wool considerably 
yrighter and purer than the older brand. 


Lombard Water Wheel Governor. This 
is the title of a pamphlet just issued 
describing and illustrating a water wheel 
governor made by the Lombard Water 
Wheel Governor Co., Boston, Mass. The 
object of this pamphlet is to show the 
valuable features of the type ‘“‘F’’ gov- 
ernor made by this concern, for which, 
it is claimed, a closer degree of speed 
regulation can be obtained than with any 
other form in connection with an im- 
pulse water wheel. Those having water 
wheels should write for this pamphlet. 


Manufacture. London: George 

Rell & Sons. This is the third edi- 
tion of this work, containing many ex- 
tensions of the subjects treated, being a 
practical treatise for the use of all per 
ons employed in the manipulation of 
and worsted cloth. The author 
Beaumont, is the 


professor of 
Industries, Yorkshire 
Eng., and is well known as a 
The book contains over £50 illus- 
and relates to materials; wool- 
manufacture; worsted thread 
yarns and fancy twisted 
mounting; preparation of 
the yarns for the loom principles of 
loth construction; hand 


Wool 


woolen 
Roberts 
Textile College, 
Leeds, 

writer 

trations, 
n thread 
conetruction; 
threads; loom 


otn 
‘ 


looms; power 
looms: weave combinations; 
lesign; color applied to twill and 
Gesign, ¢ 1OT pI 
fancy weeves; ‘ ane uble clot 
inalysis of c nd « lations: cl 
Pri 


draughting 
patterr 
ne: clo 
inishing. 


Elberfeld Company, 
ied color cards 
line Acid Black 

and worsted 


Farbenfahbriken of 
New York, have i 
relating to their Naph 
4B, on knitting yarn, « 
cloth; Azo Acid Blue Violet 
16 S and combinations ’ oolen clott 
and wool and silk clot! Thes link 
will prove of s ifficient int é t Ivers 
to warrant them writing 


William J. Matheson & Company, New 

York, have issued cc eards relat 

ing to their Cvanole Green B: Cyanole 

F F; and Diam Blue Brands. Dyers 
in obtain these application 





Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co. 


sting exhibit of 2utomati 
the National Export 
Exposition is that of the Mavo Knitting 
Machine & Necdl ‘o., of Franklin, N 
H., who also have a Philadelphia office in 
the Knickerbocker building, corner 6th 
ind Arch Bis. 

The merits of known Acm 
machine has male it popular with 
iosiery manufacturers ‘hey have been 
bliged to run their extensive plant over- 
time for the past twelve months, and i 
is now running continuovsly day and 

geht with two sets of hands on larg 
rders from representative mills in every 
ection of the country. 

The Acme has the latest improvements 
nd attachments for producing all styles 
nd kinds of seamless. hosiery These at 


An inters 
ume knitter ut 


their , 
1é1 t 


L15 


tachments are mostly interchangeable, 
thus making a thoroughly universal ma- 
chine. The new transfer device with re- 
movable points must be seen to be appre- 
ciated, 

The Mayo 


Co., have in 


Knitting Machine & Needle 
connection with their ma- 
chine works a thoroughly equipped plant 
for making latch needles for their own 
and other machines, 

Bb. M. Denney, the veteran knitting ma- 
chine builder and inventor, has charge 
of the exhibit and also the Philadelphia 
office of the company. 

The following prominent hosiery mills 

ave recently placed orders with the 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co., 
for their Acme knitters: John Blood & 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Pilling & Made- 
ley, Philadelphia, Pa.; C. & J. Gould, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; William Bennett, Phil- 

delphia, Pa.; C. & G. Sasman, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. H. A, tomberger, Middle- 
town, Pa.; Rambo & Regar, Norristown, 
Pa.; Fisher & Jones, Lykens, Pa.: Blue 
Ridge Knitting Co., Hagerstown, Md.;: 
Ipswich Mills, Ipswich, Mass.: Chicago- 
Rockford Hos. Co., Kenosha, Wis.: Coo- 
per, Wells & Co., St. Joseph, Mich.: 
Mascot Knitting Mills, Sweetwater, 
Tenn.; Atlanta Hosiery Mills, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Raleigh Hosiery Co., Raleigh, N. C 
Jonesville Knitting Mills, Jonesville, S 
..; Llaguno & Tejada Leon Mexico: 

nsted Hosiery Co., Winsted, Conn 

Knitting Mills, New Orleans, La 


Co., 





**Cling” vs. ** Stick.” 


These two words are used i 
sense in very many instan: 
fly settles down on a piece of 
fly paper, it is only a 
whether he clings or 
to the paper and the paper cling 
In speaking rf qualities of belt 
dressing, ywever, it makes a good deal 

’ whether we employ the 
“stick Very many 
k, being ; 
purposely 


choice of words 
sticks. e sticks 
» him. 


good 


“Cling-Surface 
i spoke of last month 
headed It Makes a Belt 
t the belt does not stick 
s no power whatever to 
from the pulley on ac- 
We think the good 
were made clear 
itself, but the man who 
tl heading inadvertently commit- 
“Irish bull.”” There is a fine dis- 
between ‘these two words, and in 
tinction lies the principal feat- 
i good belt dressing; viz., its abil- 
take hold and cling while on the 
the pulley and to let go the mo- 
18 passed the point of effective 


dressing 





A Roof Party. 


The Wolhrook Mfg. Co 


xtile oan nanufacturers 
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Washington St., New York City, enter- 
tained about 200 invited guests on their 
roof on Sept. 29th, where a fine view of 
the Naval Parade in honor of Admiral 
Dewey was to be had. 

This up-to-date firm is now sending out 
to the trade a handsome little booklet 
describing and illustrating the different 
yachts that have competed for the cup 
in the past 48 years. It makes an inter 
esting souvenir. 





—One of the latest and best methods of 
keeping up to date in cotton manufactur- 
ing is to subscribe to the lessons of the 
American Correspondence School of Tex- 
tiles, New Bedford, Mass. Free catalo- 
gue of this institution on application to 
Dept. C of Textile Correspondence 
School, New Bedford, Mass. 


—The Union Metallic Cartridge Com- 
pany, at Bridgeport, Conn., have placed 
an order with The Berlin Iron Bridge 
Co., of East Berlin, Conn., for an exten- 
sion of their three story factory building 
on Barnum Avenue, and connecting 
same with a bridge across Barnum Ave- 
nue to a factory building on the opposite 
sidc of the street. 


—The Lee-Odlum Boiler Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., whose advertisement appears in 
our columns, is exceedingly busy at this 
time. This is one of the largest and best 
equipped shops south of the Ohio river 
for the manufacture of boilers, tanks, 
penstocks, etc, and they are rapidly ex- 
tending their lines in textile mill require- 
ments. 


—C. H. Hammer, Jr., & Co., 423-425 Bel- 
grade St., Philadelphia, Pa., are ready 
to buy for spot cash, lots of second-hand 
ecard clothing or leather belting. Mills 
which are closing out their old machin- 
ery for any reason, would do well to cor- 
respond with the above named firm. See 
ad. 





Clatches. 


Epping, N. H., Jan. 30, 1897. 
The Fastern Machinery Co., New Haven, 
Conn.: 

Dear Sirs: In regard to your Frisbie 
Clutch Pulley: would say that I would 
not feel able to run a plant without one. 

We have three of them in use for the 
last three years, and they are in as good 
a condition as the first week's service 
and have been no expense to us for re- 
pairs. 

’ Fer shutting off the power in the event 
of accident, I would say that through my 
thrilling experience it has no equal. It 
saved the life of the writer two years 
ago. Yours respectfully, 

Granite State Brick Co., 
F. I. Shares, Supt. 





—One of the greatest obstacles in the 
way of positively ventilating small 
apartments has been the difficulty of 
operating the fan introduced for the pur- 
pose. The B. F. Sturtevant Co., of Bos- 
ton has made a careful study of this 
problem, has reduced the apparatus to 
the simplest form, and presents in its 
Bulletin M. illustrations and descriptions 
ef its-electrically driven propeller fans. 
The motor is directly attached to the fan 
shaft. The fan is of the most efficient 
type, and the entire arrangement is 


readily portable. It may be instantly 
started and stopped by the mere opera 
tion of a switch. 


—The American Moistening Company 
ot Boston, Mass., will make an extensiyv 
exhibit of their system of humidification 
at the National Export Exposition to bi 
held in Philadelphia, opening from th 
l4th inst. to Nov. 30th. The system wil! 
be shown in operation, and all interested 
are most cordially invited to inspect th: 
come in the Main Building, Section P. 
Neo, 3, 


—The American Thread Company hav 
placed an order with the American 
Moistening Company, Boston, for the en 
tire equipment of their No. 4 Willimanti 
Mills, Willimantic, Conn, 


—The Saratoga Traction Company, 
Saratoga, N. Y., have placed their order 
for a new viaduct with The Berlin Iro 
Bridge Company, of East Berlin, Conn. 





Tussah Silk. 


Cornelis, Chailly & Co., under th: 
name of the Tussah Silk Bleaching Co 
339 East 197th St., New York, have just 
started for the special purpose of bleach 
ing tussah silk. This concern has a proc 
ess by which these wild silks are bleach 
ed to a fine white at a low price, the te 
nacity and elasticity of the fibre remain 
ing unimpaired and the lustre of the silk 
increased, thereby enabling the manu 
facturer to use this silk into numerous 
fabrics, from which they have been here 
tofore debarred on account of its brown 
color. It would be well for manufa 
turers to give a trial order. This concern 
has made several lots for Robert J 
Hoguet, president of the only condition 
ing house in the United States, and for 
the Catoir Silkk Co. We understand the 
result has been eminently satisfactory 
showing no loss whatever in bleaching 
and the loss in boiling off being the sam« 
as usual with dyers. Mr. Catoir say 
that the bleaching seems to be perfect, 
and the cloth woven from it caused no 
trouble on the loom, a weaver turning off 
12 yards per day. This gentleman had 
some of this silk dyed in several light 
colors, also a beautiful black. 





—The Crown Worsted Mills, Provi 
dence, R. I., are equipping their new mi! 
throughout with humidifiers, placing a 
repeat order for the same with th 
American Moistening Company, of Bos 
ton, Mass. 


~The American Moistening Company 
Boston, have recently shipped one of 
their Fabric Dampeners to the Weybos 
set Mills, Providence, R. I. 


—Tt is now nearly ten years since the f 
I", Sturtevant Co. first began to desig 
and build its own electric motors. Al 
though originally designed solely for fa: 
propulsion, these motors were svon built 
as independent machines, and to a stil 
greater extent as dynamos for direct con 
nection to Sturtevant engines. Today th« 
Sturtevant generating set stands as well 
established as does the well known 
Sturtevant fan, and covers a field pecu 
Marly its own,—that of the small set with 
bigh grade and high speed automatic en 
gines. 
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—The New York Mills Co., New York 
Mills, N. Y., are extending their system 
ot humidifiers, placing their order with 
the American Moistening Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


—The American Moistening Company, 
Boston, Mass., have a large export order 
for Parras, Mexico, a complete installa- 
tion of humidifiers for the Estrella Mills 
requiring over 100 humidifiers. 


—The Elmira & Senaca Lake Railway 
Company are pushing the construction of 
their line. The American Engineering 
Company of Philadelphia, Pa., are the 
general contractors for the road, and 
have placed the order for the seventeen 
bridges required with The Berlin Iron 
Bridge Company, of East Berlin, Conn. 





Heating and Ventilating. 


It gives us much satisfaction to be able 
to lay before our readers the following 
testimonials regarding the heating and 
ventilating systems of the Buffalo Forge 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., addressed to 
this company: 

The Lozier Manufacturing Co.. West- 
field, Mass., say: ‘“‘We have equipped all 
of our factories at Westfield, Mass., 
Thompsonville, Ct., and Toronto, Ont., 
with your heating and ventilating plants, 
and it is needless to say that we are 
more than pleased with the system at 
each and every point. We know of no 
better, the results being perfectly satis- 
factory.” 

Wyman, Partridge & Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., write: “Last winter was a very 
severe one, and in fact the most severe 
one we have had for years past in this 
locality. We had no trouble in heating 
our building at any time. The heating 
and ventilation was perfect throughout 
the winter. We have used the fans toa 
limited extent for ventilation during the 
summer.” 

The Sherwin-Williams Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, write: ‘‘We desire to say that 
the heating system installed by you last 
year was quite satisfactory. We are 
running it during the summer, not so 
much for cooling, as to get a circulation 
of air through our basement, all with en- 
tire success.”’ 

The Lodge & Shipley Machine & Tool 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, write: ‘‘We 
came into our building just previous to 
the extreme weather of last winter, 
which was the coldest for many years. 
The building was new, and, therefore, 
damp. We were running on a temporary 
boiler with barely sufficient steam to 
keep us going, and yet your heating ap- 
paratus, which we installed, gave us am- 
ple heat. In fact, we could have over- 
heated the building without trouble.”’ 

The Bullock Electric Manufacturing 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, write: 
“Last winter was a very severe one for 
this part of the country, but throughout 
the entire cold weather we had no trouble 
at all with our heating plant. It gave us 
very good satisfaction.” 

The Brooks Locomotive Works, Dun- 
kirk, N. Y., write: ‘The heating system 
installed by you for our new paint shop, 
we are pleased to state gave us no diffi- 
culty whatever in keeping the shop 
warm during the past winter. We can 
speak in commendatory terms of your 
system.” 

The Peoria & Eastern Railway Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind., write: “The 
heating plant put in by you is most sat- 


isfactory. In the latter part of Febru- 
ary we had three days in which the ther- 
mometer registered 26 to 27 degrees below 
zero, and the shop buildings were all 
very comfortable during that period, not- 
withstanding they are located in an ex- 
posed place. On the warm days this sum- 
mer, we have used the plant for cooling 
purposes, and the result is highly satis- 
factory. 





—The Berlin Iron Bridge Company, of 
East Berlin, Conn., are erecting the ex- 
tension for the power plant of the Hyde 
Park Electric Company, at Boston, Mass 


—The Gloucester Street Railway Com- 
pany, of Gloucester, Mass., have placed 
the order for their new fireproof power 
house with The Berlin Iron Bridge Com- 
pany, of East Berlin, Conn. The build 
ing will be absolutely non-combustible. 


—The Graniteville Mfg. Co., Granit« 
ville, S. C., are now having erected at 
their Vauclause Mill a complete new 
picking plant consisting of openers 
breakers, intermediates and finisher lap 
pers, all of which are supplied by the 
Howard & Bullough American Machin 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I 


—The Kinston Cotton Mills, Kinston 

N. €., have placed a repeat order for 
picking machinery with the Howard & 
3ullough American Machine Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 


—The Hloward & Bullough American 
Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I., have just 
finished the erection of a large repeat 
order for picking machinery at the Gros- 
venor Dale Co., Grosvenor Dale, Conn. 


—The Greenwoods Co., New Hartford, 
Conn., one of the leading duck mills. 
have just completed extensive alterations 
in their picking department. All of the 
new machinery was furnished by the 
Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I 


—Attention is called to the advertise- 
ment, in another column, of some Huse 
and Brinton & Denny knitters for sale 
and other auxiliary machinery. 





Ribbed Knitting Machinery for Sale. 


A remarkably good opportunity is of- 
fered among the special machinery ad- 
vertisements to secure first-class machin- 
ery for men’s ribbed tuck stitch goods at 
59 cents on the present list price. We 
understand the machinery is new style 
and in perfect condition. 





—The Berlin Iron Bridge Company, of 
East Berlin, Conn., have the contract 
for furnishing the structural steel work 
for three buildings for the Ottawa Car- 
bide Company, of Ottawa, Canada. The 
buildings are from 3 to stories high. 
and consist of a furnace building 8% ft 
wide and 286 ft. long, a grinding room 38 
ft. wide and 9 ft. long, and a breaking 
room 35 ft. wide and 80 ft. long, and 2 
stories high. The floors are carried on 
steel beams and columns, and the floor- 
inz is steel plate. ‘The trusses have a 
clear span, and the roofing is corrugated 
iron. The bins for the storage of ma- 
terial are ail of plate iron. No wood work 
is used anywhere in the construction of 
the buildings. 
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~—A private telephone system has re- 
ently been installed in the silk mill of 
A. H. Rice & Co., at Pittsfield, Mass., by 
F. O. Plummer of 620 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, to connect the various departments 
ind the office. A private telephone sys- 
tem is hecoming a recognized feature in 
the economical conduct of weli organized 
mills, As financial propositions they 
have demonstrated themselves to be 
money savers, and as a convenience and 
ti -saving device their value is difti- 
cult to overestimate. Mr. Plummer has 
ha i wid xperience with mil) installa- 
tions and is prepared to give estimates 
and make suitable installations with the 
best equipment at reasonable figures. 





Water Wheel Installations. 


Cc. P. Bradway, of West Stafford, Conn., 
manufacturer of turbine water wheels, 
water motors and general mill machin- 
ery, has been very busy of late. Among 
ome of his recent shipments are turbine 
wheels to Seymour, Smith & Co., Oak- 
vill Conn.; Comstock Mfg. Co., Kala- 
mazoo. Mich., and to Akers & Taylor of 
Charlton City, Mass. He has also re 
ently installed a water wheel regulator 
for Daniel Curtis Sons, Woodbury, Conn., 
ind for the Bristol Saw Works in Bris- 
tol, Conn., as well as a water motor for 
J. M. Maloney, Ware, Mass At present 
he is building wheels for the Shetucket 
Worsted Mills, Baltic Conn., and for 
Henry Glowsky, Bethlehem, Conn. Last 
fall Mr. Bradway built a wheel for Theo- 
dore Bird, who runs a small wooien mill 
it Bethlehem, Conn. Henry Glowsky has 

mill just below and has been using 
1e same kind of wheel that Mr. Bird 
formerly employed, which is a modern 
wheel and well advertised. He wrote Mr. 
Bredway on August 1l4, and we give ab- 


MILL 


Cotton. 


New Mlills. 


*Alabama, Florence The new Ash- 
craft Cotton Mills, which were expected 
to have 2000 spindles, will be larger than 
at first intended, and will have 3000 spin- 
dles and 100 looms. This plant expecis to 
start up March 1, 1900. Cyrus W. Ash- 
craft is president. 


—Alabama, Huntsville. The Peoples 
Cotton Mill, which is the new co-opera- 
tive company, has received subscriptions 
for $15,000 capital stock. It is expected 
that the balance will be subscribed with- 
in two or three weeks. 


—Alabama, Norwood. A new cotton 
mill company has been organized here, 
with the following officers: D. A. Gay- 
den, president; M. West, superintend- 
ent; M. C. Bridges, treasurer. Capital 
stock will be $50,000. Over $26,000 have 
already been subscribed. 


—*Alabama, Sylacauga. The McDonald 
Cotton Mills will probably not be finished 
and ready to start before June, 1900 

w building will be built. The product 


etract of letter as follows: ‘Please quote 
me price on wheel as good as Mr. Bird's 
If you are not too high price, you wil 
get the order. Mr. Bird's wheel is a 
gveod one It does the work with les 
water than my wheel, indeed, half th: 
water. I would like to try the whee 
before I pay you, but you shall not wai 
long if all right.’ 





—The new foundry for the Benjamir 
Eastwood Company, at Paterson, N. J 
is nearly completed. The building is ds 
signed and built by The serlin Iron 
Bridge Company, of East Berlin, Conr 
It is 92 ft. wide and 180 ft. long, with a 
traveling crane. The wings of the build 
ing being controlled by jib cranes. Wher 
done it will be one of the most complete 
foundries in the eastern states. 


The American Thread Company, of 
Holyoke, Mass., have placed the order 
for their new boiler house with The Ber 
lin Iron Bridge Company, of East Ber 
lin, Conn. 





Beattie Machine Works. 


4 new illustrated catalogue has ju 
Leen issued by the KBeatti« Machine 
Works, of Cohoes, N. Y., builders of 
Beattie F'atent Loopers, and is the 
one of its kind devoted entirely to loop 
ers. It contains much useful informatio 
regarding loopers, and will be mailed 
free to those who request it. This firm 
has on exhibition at the National Expor 
Exhihitio it Philadelphia, Pa., several! 
of ir loopers containing their many 
improve ind patented parts. They will 
be pleasel to show the merits of their 
machines to any one who is interested | 
this class of machinery These machine 
will be found at the Main Exhibiti 
Hall, Section P, No. 
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will be cotton yarns. It is intended to 
put in 5900 spindles at the start, although 
they may be increased to 10,000; steam 
power, The capital is to be $150,000. In- 
terested parties are: J. B. McDonald, J. 
E. Pearson, and others. 


*Alahama, Wyeth City. J. A. McKin- 
stry informs us that a cotton mill ent 
prise is contemplated, but he is not yet 
able to give us particulars. 


—*Georgia, Atlanta. John A. Perdue, 
of Atlanta, informs us that his new cot- 
ton mill will probably be started up in 
the spring of 1900, employing 225 hands, 
making ducks, sheetings, or colored 
goods; 5000 spindles and about 170 looms; 
steam power. J. D. Rhodes and A. G. 
Rhodes are interested with him in this 
project. 


Georgia, Baconton. Among the inter- 
ested parties in a proposed new cotton 
mill for this place are M. 1. Jenkins, |. 
A. Brooks, J. S. Miller and R. J. Bacor 


—*Georgia, Canton. Robert T. Jones, 
who is one of those interested in the new 
cotton mill here, informs us that a sub- 
scription paper is now being circulated, 
and that $65,000 has already been sub- 
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scribed. The proposed capital is $100,000, 
and he thinks within 30 days the total 
will be subscribed. Definite plans re- 
garding a new mill and its product have 
not as yet been decided upon. 


Georgia, Carrollton. The Mandeville 
Cetton Mills, recently organized with a 
ipital of $100,000, L. C. Mandeville, presi- 
ant and treasurer, expect to start work 
their new building October 1, and to 
the plant in operation April 1, 1900, 
will start with 6000 spindles and 200 
poms; steam power. Product will be tins 
yarns and sheetings, 40 in. wide, 68 by 7 
% yarde to the pound. 


*Georgia, Cedartown. J. Wright Ad- 
mson,' secretary of the Cedartown Cot 
ton Co., informs us that while it is true 
that Philadelphia tpitalists are intend- 
ing to establish a new cotton mill hers 
under the management of the Ce 
lartown Cotton Co., the entire matter is 
ich indefinite shape that it is impos- 
to give any further detail it pres- 


to be 


*Geuorgia, Columbus [The Col imbus 
Manufacturing Company expects to star 
work on the foundations of its new bui ld- 
inz October 1. The company now has 
$225,000 capital. President, F. B. Gordon, 
Columbus, Ga.; treasurer, Chas. H. Ut- 
ley, Boston; selling agents, N. Boynton 
& Company, Boston. The mill will prob- 
ibly start production in May, 1900, with 
10,000 :pindles ind 320 looms; 


electri 
power; product, brown sheetings and 
drills 


There is a report 
rown Cotton Mills will put up 
about $100,000. 
spindles 
stock of 


Georgia, Dalton. 
ra 


that the 
inother mill at a cost of 
The company now operates 20,000 
and 500 looms, with a ipital 
$163,000. 


Florence. Capt. W. H. Day 
is interested in the establishment of a 
rew cotton mill here, to have 10,000 spin- 
dles. Capital is to be about $135,000. 


—Georgia, 


Hartwell. E. 8S. Benson 
recently mentioned as interested in the 
proposed new cotton mill here, informs us 
that this company will probably not 
fully organized before next year. 
name has not yet been decided upon. 
intention is to build a mill for making 
shirtings, sheetings, etc. The location is 
to be on the Tugalo River, as recently 
mentioned. 


-"Georgia, 


Hogansville. The Hogans- 
Company, which is 
chartered, is t 

President, R. J. 
Mobley; su- 


-*Georgia, 
ville Manufacturing 
a new company recently 
have a capital of $80,000. 
Griftin; treasurer, Judson 
perintendent, George W. Murphy. The 
foundations for the mill have already 
been started. It will have 5000 spindles, 
with 60 looms; steam power. The prod- 
uct will be heavy duck. We understand 
that the looms have not been bought. 


—*Georgia, Jefferson. We are informed 
by the Jefferson Cotton Mills that their 
new plant will be built at once. This 
company has $60,000 capital. President 
H. W. Bell; manager, J. C. Turner; sec- 
retary and treasurer, Frank Roberts. 


Georgia, Juliette. The new cotton mill 
is now nearing completion. It will have 
5000 spindles, water power. Macon capi- 
talists are back of the project. 


mill 
here, 


Macon. A new cotton 


—Georgia, 
has been established 


company 


known as the Ocmulgee 
capital stock $100,000. 
are J. W. Cabaniss, 
Block, H. J. 


Cotton Mills; 
Those interested 
Sam’! Mayer, N. M. 
Lamar and G. L. Snowden 


The Pelham Mar 
recently organized 
informs us that they 
plant ready to start 
up by July 1, 1900, employing about 75 
hands. The product will be 4/4 brow: 
sheeting; 5000 spindles; 160 looms: steam 
Pewer; $100,000 capital. J. E. Hand i 
president. Mr. Hand is also president of 
the Hand Trading Company, of Pelham 
Ga. Other interested parties are B. U 
Curry, J. M. Hurst, M. Wilkes, and 
others. The site is now being prepared 
and a dam constructed. The mill will bé« 
1065 by 175, two stories. Work will star 
on this about January 1, 


*Georgia, Pelham. 
ufacturing Company, 
to build a new mill, 
expect to have the 


Georg: Social Circle. Effort 
establish a cotton mill company hav 
sulted in the organization of a new 
pany with $100,000 capital. Preside 
seph Blasingam vice-pr 
Rcecbinvson. 


*Louisiana, Clinten. 

here will be known as the 

nd Cotton Mills, authorize h 

tal of $109,000. The organization commit 
ee consists of Isadore Mayer, I. L. He 
man, H. H. Forrester and Georg: 
Ramsey. The building they will use w 
erected for another purpose some ys 
ago, at a cost of $20,000. Machine ry 
been purchased. The product ] 
yarns, but they propose to add late rma 
chinery for the manufacture of osnabureg 
duck, ete. The machinery will pr« obabls 
be started in January, 1900, wit! im 
pindles; steam power; employing about 
8) hands. 


Hammond. We are in- 
formed by the Hammond Real Estate & 
Improvement Company that $ 

already been subscribed for a $50,000 cot- 
ton company, to be known as the Ham- 
mond Cotton Manufacturing Company, 
the product to be Osnaburgs. A new mill 
will be built, employing about 150 hands: 
steam power. C. E. Cate is chairman of 
the executive committee. 


*Louisiana, 


Louisiana, Norwood. A new oO 
mill is proposed for this place Am 
the interested parties are Dr. A. Gayvden 
and W. A. West. Capital stock is to be 
$50,009. 


Francisville. A cotton 
mill project is being agitated here. L. 
P. Kilbourne, Thomas Butler, W. H. 
Barrow, and others, are on a committee 
to investigate. 


—Louisiana, St. 


Maryland saltimore. The press of 
this city reports that James E. Hooper, 
of the firm of William E. Hooper & Sons, 
who operated the Woodbury Cotton 
Duck Mills before the combination was 
made, intends to establish a new cotton 
duck mill in this vicinity, although noth- 
ing definite in regard to this new project 
has been given out. 


—*Massachusetts, Taunton. The new 
cotton mill here will be kuown as the 
Winthrop Yarn Mill. President, Chas, 
L. Macomber; treasurer, Abbott F. Law- 
rence. Directors, Franklin D. Williams, 
Frank L. Cady, Abbott Lawrence, Chas. 
L. Macomber. The contract has been 
let for the building, and work will be 
started immediately. It is expected that 
the plant will be finished early in 1900, 
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Mississippi. Columbus. T. O. Burris is 
repcrted as endeavoring to establish a 
cotton mill nere. 


*Mississippi, Jackson. The Jackson 
Textile Co. has been organized with a 
capital of $100,000, to build a cotton mill. 
This its probably the same project that 
W. <A. Gunning was interested in last 
June, which we mentioned then. 


*Mississippi, Laurel. The Laurel Cot- 
ton Mills have now been incorporated. 
Capital stock, $200,000. The incorporators 
are W. B. Rogers, George 8S. Gardiner 
and others. It is proposed to build a 
15,000-spindle mill with 500 loems. 


—*Mississippi, McComb City. The Mc- 
Comb City Cotton Factory was organized 
last week with a capital stock of $100,000, 
all of which has been subscribed. Capt. 
John J. White is one of the officer's and L. 
W. James is secretary. The mill will 
have 10,000 spindles and 150 looms. 


—*Mississippi, Okolona. R. W. Chand- 
ler, one of the interested parties in the 
proposed Okolona Cotton Mills, informs 
us that it is impossible to give definite 
information as yet. It is probable, how- 
ever, that E. 8. Elliott will be president 
of the new company and T. L. Bramictt, 
treasurer. It is not expected te start 
work on the plant until next spring. It 
will be a cloth mill. 


-Mississippi, Vicksburg. A new cotton 
mill company is proposed for this place, 
to have $125,000 capital. Subscriptions to 
eapital stock will be received up to 
October 1. The committee having this 
m: tter in charge includes Murray F. 
Smith, Bb. W. Griffeth and eight others. 


—*Mississippi, West Point. We are in- 
formed by J. A. McArthur, president of 
the West Point Cotton Mills, that the 
company has bought 70 acres of land, 
and has let the contract for brick, to be 
made on the land. It is expected that 
this new mill will be built and running 
by the summer of 1900, making 30s to 40s 
two-ply yarn, with 5000 spindles. 


—*New Hampshire, Penacook. The offi- 
cers of the New Hampshire Spinning 
Mills have been elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Marcellus Gould; treasurer, H. M. 
Cavis; agent and superintendent, Mar- 
eellus Gould. The mills of the Contoo- 
cock Manufacturing Company have been 
purchased and will be thoroughly refitted 
with 18.009 new spindies. The product 
will be high grade combed yarns, fine 
numbers, employing about 125 hands; 
water power. The product will be sold 
through the American Cctton Yarn Ex- 
change, of which Arnold B. Sanford is 
manager. An order has been placed for 
machinery. The mill is now being raised 
and an addition made. 


—North Carolina, Cronley. J. Howard 
Svkes is endeavoring to organize a new 
eotton company here to build a mill of 
5,000 spindles. $20,000 has already been 
subscribed. 


—North Carolina, Durham. The Erwin 
Cotton Mills Co. is having locations for 
two new mills surveyed by Chief Engi- 
neer J. H. Hayes and assistants. These 
are to be located on the Haw River in 
Alamance Co., N. C. 


—*North Carolina, Durham. It is now 
reported that Julian 8. Carr has organ- 
ized a company with $400,000 capital, to 
build a mill here. The president of the 
company will be T. B. Fuller; vice-presi- 
dent, George W. Watts; directors, Mr. 
Carr, Rufus L. Patten and others. 


WORLD 


—North Carolina, Gastonia. It is re- 
ported that George A. Gray and John F. 
Love, prominent business men here, are 
interested in a large new cotton duck 
mill, to manufacture export goods espe- 
cially. 


—*North Carolina, Kings Mountain. W. 
A. Mauney informs us that his new cot- 
ton mill here will not be atarted until 
next spring. The lumber is to be sawed 
this winter, 


—*North Carolina, Kings Mountain. 
The Lulu Manufacturing Co., mentioned 
recently as at Gastonia, is to build a 
mill here, with 2500 spindles, for making 
coarse yarns for hosiery. The capital 
stock is $100,000; president, P. S. Baker; 
treasurer, D. M. Baker; superintendent, 
N. W. Shealy. The plant will probably 
be ready to start next April. 


North Carolina, Louisburg. es 8 
tarrow is reported as interested in a new 
mill here to manufacture cotton rope and 
twine. He would like to hear from man 
ufacturers of such machinery. 


—*North Carolina, Mt. Pleasant. The 
name taken by the new cotton company 
here is the Tuscora Cotton Mills, capital 
35,000, privilege of increasing to $100,000. 
The following officers have been elected: 
J. W. Cannon, Concord, president; Rev. 
Paul Barringer, secretary and treasurer. 


“North Carolina, Newton. Parties 
considering a new cotton mill here have 
incorporated tthe Catawba Cotton Mil 
with a capital stock of $25,000. The incor- 
porators are John P. Yount, Robert B 
Knox and Edward P. Shrum. At the 
start this plant will probably have 1500 
spindles, which have already been con 
tracted for. 


—*North Carolina, Sanferd. The Sar 
ford Cotton Mills, recently incorporated 
will be built at once. Foundations hay 
already been started. The mill will bs 
equipped with 10,000 spindles and 0 
looms. Half of this equipment will be 
put in at the start. The capital is $100,- 
000. Thomas L. Chisholm is manager. 


—North Carolina, Spray. A charter 
hag been granted to B. N. Duke, J. B. 
Duke, and others, for a $100,000 company. 
The capital is all paid in, and another 
cotton mill will be established here. 


Quebec, St. Henri. This town has 
agreed to exempt from taxation a new 
ecctton mill which the Merchants Cotton 
Co. proposes to build, to have 20,00 spin- 
dies for making hosiery yarns and 500 
looms for weaving cotton print cloths 
This new building will be about 300 feet 
long, four stories, and will employ about 
300 operatives, with an annual pay roll of 
at least $59,000. 


—*North Carolina, Wilmington. Ma- 
chinery has commenced to arrive for the 
new Delgado Cotton Mills. It is expected 
that the plant will be running about Feb- 
ruary 1, 


-—-North Carolina, Wilson's Mills. The 
Anthony Cotton Mills have been organ 
ized to build a plant and make yarns. 
Start will be made with a smali eauip 
ment. 


—South Carolina, Columbia. The 
small new mill mentioned recently wil 
be called the Capital City Mills. It will 
have about 6200 spindles, electric power 
and product will probably be 3-yard 
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sheetings. Work on foundations will 
probably start October 1, and the plant 
will be running by March, 1900. W. B. 
Smith Whaley & Co. are the engineers 
nd architects, 


—*South Carolina, Hickory. The new 
mill at this place, in which Col. J. HR. 
Ashe of Yorkville, S. C., and R. M. Car- 
rol! of Blairsville, S. C., are actively in- 

rested, bas been incorporated as the 
Marie Mills. Capital stock, $50,000. 


-—South Carolina, Liberty. William 
Hunter, Sr., informs us that he has al- 
ready received about $75,000 for subscrip- 
tion to capital stock of a new cotton mill 
tu be erected near Liberty. 


*South Carolina, Westminster. W. E. 
Cheswell has organized a new company 
here with $100,000 capital, to be known as 
the Chezwell Cotton Mill Co. Among 
those interested with him are Campbell 
Courtney of Newry, 8. C., W. P. Ander- 
son and W. J. Carter of Westminster. 


—*Tennessee, Jackson. Thomas Tate 
who is interested in the new cotton mill 
here, informs us that he does not expect 
to have this plant built until July, 1900. 
He will probably have 3000 cotton spin- 
dles and 200 looms; steam power; $75,000 
capital. Organization of the company 
has been delayed on account ef inability 
to get machinery before the early sum- 
mer of 1 


A new cotton 
organized here, 


—Tennessee, Kosciusko. 
mill company will be 
with $100,000 capital stock. Officers have 
been elected as follows: C. C. Kelly, 
president; F. Z. Jackson, vice-president; 
Walter Burgess, secretary and treasurer. 
$75,000 has already been subscribed, and 
it is expected that land will be pur- 
chased soon and work started in. 


Texas, Denison. We note the incor- 
poration of the American Cotton Spinning 
Co. at this place, with a capital stock of 
$100,000, by J. A. Smith, Hiram Brooks 
and B. M. Seward. 


Enlargements and Imporvements. 


Georgia, Columbus. The additional 
tock of the Eagle & Phoenix Mills, $150,- 
000, has been oversubscribed to the extent 
of double this amount. 


—*Georgia, La Grange. L. M. Park & 
Sons, who are now the sole owners of 
the Park Mills, and are now making 
sheetings, shirtings, ducks, drills and 
yarns, inform us that an addition is to 
he built and that the power plant is to be 
enlarged. 


"Georgia, Monroe. The stockholders 
ff the Monroe Cotton Mills have voted in 
favor of the extensions proposed last 
month, and it is understood that thi 
work will be started immediately. $50,000 
of new stcck will be issued and 180 new 
looms added. 

—*Georgia, Newnan. The Newnan Cot- 
ton Mills, whose extensions we men- 
tioned last week, inform us that they 
are to add 3700 new spindles, which will 
give them a total of 10,000 They hope to 
have the addition ready and the machin- 
ery running in the early part of 1900 
The product is white and colored hosiery 
yarns, Nos. 5 to 20s, ball sewing thread, 
white and variegated wrapping twine. 


—*Maine Lewiston. The Libbey & 
Dingley Co. was recently organized here 


with $200,000 capital. President. H. M. 
Dingley, and treasurer and agent, W. 8S. 
Libbey. About 20,000 new spindles are to 
be put into the plant, which will employ 
about 250 hands, making staple white 
cottons, numbers 40 to 60. 


Massachusetts, Amesbury. The Ham- 
ilton Woolen Co. will fit up the third floor 
otf No. 7 mill on Main St. with 100 new 
looms. 


—Massachusetts, North Adams The 
Williamstown Mfg. Co. will change over 
its machinery to make fancy cottons. At 
present they are making some plain cot- 
ton goods. An electric lighting apparatus 
will soon be put in. 


Massachusetts, Lowell. The Appleten 
Co. has let contract to C. H. Nelson for 
an addition to No. 6 mill on Jackson St., 
to be 92 by 97. This will enable them to 
enlarge the napping and cloth room and 
furnish more storage capacity. 


*Massachusetts, New Bedford The 
addition which will be built yy the 
Pierce Manufacturing Company, will be 
302 by 111, three stories, brick. Architect 
F. P. Sheldon, and as recently mention- 
ed, J. N. Bishop, of Providence, has the 
contract. 


—*New Jersey, Millville. The Millville 
Manufacturing Company, which is build- 
ing an addition, expects to have same 
ready to start next winter. The build- 
ing is for a weave shed, to enlarge their 
present capacity. They have not yet de- 
termined upon the new equipment to be 
put in. J. K. Russell is agent. The 
building will be of brick, 206 by 229, two 


stories. 


*New York, Utica. We have 
mation of our recent report from t} 
hawk Valley Cotten Mills. They will! ( 
two stories to extension of Mill No. 2, 
which extension is now only two stories 
in height, which will be of brick, 134 by 
101. This will enlarge the carding and 
spinning departments, and also increase 
their product. The enlargement wi 
completed by December 1. Machi 
has been ordered. 


*North Carolina, Norwood. 
wood Cotton Mills inform us 
ire to add 2600 new spindles 
machinery has been purchased. At pres- 
ent they operate 5000 spindles. 


*North Carolina, Spray. The Spray 
Cotton Mills are completing an addition 
to their mill, 94 by 103, to be equipped 
with carding and spinning machinery. 


*North Carolina, Spray. The Leakes- 
ville Cotton Mills have just completed 
in addition 75 by 80, three stories, and 
are putting in 200 looms. They are now 
building a new boiler and engine house. 


South Carolin Clifton. The Clifton 
Mfg. Co. will put in about $250,000 in im- 
provements to their plant. This will in- 
clude a new building with 15,009 
spindles, which will give them a 
111.7% spindles and 3200 looms. 
for this new building has been 
exander Gibson ma 6d. © 
Work on building will be started 

South Carolina, Clover. The 
Cotton Manufacturing Company will in- 
crease its plant from 6000 to 10,000 spin- 
dles. 

Greenvill 


American Spinr 
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will increase its capital stock from $125, 
000 to $350,000, and will put up a new mill, 
1% by 2580. four stories, to contain 10,000 
spindles and 500 looms. J. H. Morgan, 
president of the company, is reported as 
rot willing to confirm this report, al- 
though not denying it. 


—South Carolina, Lancaster. The Lan- 
caster Cutton Mills will increase their 
capital stock from $150,000 to $1,000,000. 
About 50,000 spindles will be put in. Their 
present plant consists of 10,500 spindles. 
Leroy Springs is president. 


—South Carolina, Lando. The Manetta 
Mills, now operating 5000 spindles, will 
increase their capital stock from $40,000 to 
$100,000, 


—*South Carolina, Reck Hill. The Cres- 
cent Cotion Mills, which is a new com- 
pany organized to operate the old Rock 
Hill Mill, will issue $50,000 in bonds for 
improvements, and put in 8500 spindles, 
20 cards, boiler, engine, etc. The equin- 
ment is now 7904 spindles and 192 looms. 
Directors are A. H. White, W. C. Hutch- 
inson, and others. 


—Virginia, Petersburg. The Pocahon- 
tas Mills are putting in 15,000 new spin- 
ning spindles, 


Mills Starting Up. 

—*Alabama, Selma. ‘The purchasers of 
the Selma Cotton Mills have organized a 
new company to be known as the Estelle 
Cotton Mills Co. President, O. F. Caw- 
thon; vice-president, A. W. Cawthon; 
secretary and treasurer, R. H. Mabry: 
superintendent, T. L. Wainwright of 
Stonewall, Miss. Equipment is 5000 spin- 
dies and 144 looms. There is room for 
00 more spindles, which will be installed 
in the near future. 


*Connecticut, East Killingly. A. G. 
Bishop, Jr., East Killingly, Conn., is pro- 
prietor of the old Ross Cotton Mill at 
Chestnut Hill. Its equipment consists of 
6000 spindles and 104 looms. Product is 
print cloths and sheetings. 


—*Georgia, LaGrange. The new bulild- 
ing of the LaGrange Cotton Mill has been 
leted and 5000 spindles will be put in 
, to start up November 1. This will 

e the plant 10,000 spindles. 


Louisiana, New Orleans. The old 
Semmes & Parker Cotton Mill at this 
place has been leased by Louis Kohl- 
mann, who will expend about $45,000 on 
improvements and start up the plant 
with 2400 spindles. 


Massachusetts, Millbury. F. H. Rice 
of Worcester confirms our recent report 
that he has leased the Millbury Cotton 
Mills. He has taken his son as a part- 
ner, and will operate the plant under the 
name of Edward F. Rice & Co. Print 
cloths will be made. 


—Massachusetts, New Bedford. The 
Beacon Mfg. Co., whose plant has been 
shut down for about three months, has 
now started up. Their product is cotton 
carpet and hosiery yarns. The Mt. 
Pleasant Mills are now under their con- 
trol Edgar Eaton, formerly of the 
Oneko Woolen Mills, New Bedford, is 
superintendent. 


Rhode Island, North Kingston. The 
four mills of the Rodman Co., located at 
North and South Kingston, which have 
been closed for more than a year, will 
start up October 9 Their product is 
jeans 
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Mille Shutting Down. 


—Massachusetts, North Dighton. The 
Mt. Hope Miil at this place, which is new 
owned by the yarn trust, will be shut 
down and its machinery may be consoli- 
dated with that of one of the larger 
plants of this company. 





Woolen. 


New Mills. 


—‘*Maine, Springvale. The new woolen 
company here will be known as the 
Springvale Woolen Co. A charter has 
been granted for $500,000 capital, $6200 of 
which has been paid in. President, BE. E 
Goodwin; treasurer, H. O. Witham; su- 
perintendent, Frank R. Bean. 


—Massachusetts, Millbury. T. L. Chase 
of Worcester has bought the C. T. Ald- 
rich, Jr., shoddy mill property at Wilkin- 
sonville There is a good water power 
included. The mill and most of the tene 
ment houses were burned a year or two 
ago. It is expected that the mill will be 
rebuilt and started up. 


—*Michigan, Alma. H. W. Moore is the 

party who is to start a one-set woolen 
mill here. The product is to be blankets 
flannels afid yarns. He will have four 
looms, four knitting machines and dyeing 
equipment. The machinery is the same 
is was located at Lowell, Mich. Ths 
plant will not be running before next 
April. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Sheck & 
Goodman, who recently established their 
new mill at the corner of Howard and 
Palmer Sts., with 50 new Crompton 
& Knowles looms, for the manufacture 
of damask and Venetian stair carpets, 
will soon have the plant running. 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. William 
G. Collins (plush manufacturer), will 
build a large mill at Umbria Street and 
River Road, Manayunk, brick, iron and 
stone, 140 by 100. The contract has been 
awarded to John Stimler, 4118 Manayunk 
Ave., Manayunk. The cost of this build- 
ing is to be about $15,000. 


—*Pennsylvania, Worthington. Peter 
Graff & Co. inform us that work was 
started on their new mill August 1. They 
expect to have the entire plant running 
by April |}, 1990, employing 60 hands 
They will make, as formerly, blankets 
flannels, skirtings and yarns. It will be 
remembered that their entire plant was 
destroyed by fire last May. They will 
put in two sets of 60 in. cards, with ten 
wide and six narrow looms: steam power 
Members of this company are: F. D. 
Graff. J. Frank Graff and James E. Clay- 
pocle 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


—*Connecticut, Baltic. M. H. Donohue, 
proprietor of the Shetucket Worsted 
Mill, has let the contract to James Pick- 
nell, Willimantic, Conn., for an addition 
to his mill, 125 by 60. The product will 
be worsted and woolen goods. 


—Connecticut, Glastonbury. The Cros- 
by Manufacturing Company is adding a 
four-story addition to its mills, to pro- 
vide for four sets of new cards. Their 
present equipment is for a seven-set mill. 


— Massachusetts, Holyoke. Beebe 
Webber & Co. will set up and operate 
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twenty looms in a room rented by them 
in the Whitcomb Bldg. This is in addi- 
tion to their mill here, which at present 
is very busy. 


—*New York, Jamestown. The Cha- 
tauqua Worsted Mills confirm our recent 
report, and inform us that the property 
of the Wyckoff Harvester Company, 
which they have purchased, will be used 
for a top mill, and that their carding de- 
partment will be moved into these build- 
ings. This will give them room in the old 
mill for another set of drawing and 1600 
worsted spindles, all of which is ordered. 
They hope to have same running before 
the first of the year. 


—*North Carolina, Albermarle. The 
Windmere Knitting Mills have awarded 
the contract for their building, which 
will be 75 by 100, three stories. Their ma- 
chinery capacity will be 100 pairs of hos- 
iery per day. It is expected to be ready 
by the middle of October. 


—Ohio, Cleveland. The woolen mill op- 
erated by the Beckman Co. will be en- 
larged by an extension to the main 
building. 100 new broad looms will be put 
in and other machinery. A new boiler 
house has recently been built and 


equipped with a 500 H. P. engine. 


—Ohio, Cleveland. The Turner Wors- 
ted Company confirms our report that an 
addition is being built 70 by 80, three 
stories, and that two sets of worsted 
ecards will be put in. This will be run- 
ning in December, employing about 
thirty more hands. This will give them 
a total of 5 sets of cards, six combs, 300 
looms ‘and 4200 worsted spindles. The 
company has $400,000 capital. The presi- 
dent is M. Stafford; treasurer, Kaufman 
Hayes; agent and superintendent, G. H. 
Hodgson. 


~Rhode Island, Pawtucket. The Royal 
Weaving Co. will increase its capital 
stock from $300,000 to $600,000. President, 
D. I. Goff; treasurer, Charles E. Per- 
vear; agent, Joseph Ott. 


—Rhode Island, Woonsocket. Mr. 
Harding’s interest in the firm of Hard- 
ing & Gilleran, worsted manufacturers 
on South Main Street, has been pur- 
chased by Henry Sayles, of Blackstone, 
who will become a partner with Mr. Gil- 
leran. Enlargements will be made at 
the plant. 


Mills Starting Up. 


‘Connecticut, Greenwich. The Rip- 
powam Mfg. Co. is the name of a new 
company organized to operate the Rip- 
powam Mills. It has $25,000 capital. 
President, ‘Thomas I. Raymond; treas- 
urer, agent and superintendent, Fred A. 
Springer. The mill will be started Oc- 
tober 1. It has three sets of cards and 
seventeen looms, and will make plush 
carriage robes, horse blankets and plush 
noveities. This mill was built in 18%. 


—Connecticut, Thompsonville. Worsted 
Department No. L of the Hartford Car- 
pet Company, which has been idle for 
over a year, has now been started up, 
employing 100 hands. 


--*Maine, Dexter. A charter has been 
granted to the Wassookeag Woolen Co. 
Capital stock, $40,000. The officers will 
seon be elected. This company will op- 
erate the brick mill. 
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--*Massachusetts, Dalton. Andrews & 
Reddick, n»w proprietors of the Hamp- 
den Woolen Mill, started the plant Sep- 
tember 1, with 100 hands. The product is 
worsteds and Scotch novelties. Thev 
have put in six new looms, and now have 
36. with seven sets of cards. The prod- 
uct will be sold direct. E. M. Andrews is 
at present a member of the New York 
firm of Dudley, Battelle & Hurd. and it 
is expected that he will retire from that 
firm January 1. ‘The plant is now run- 
ning on full time, and it is probable that 
the carding, spinning and weaving will 
soon be operated day and nicht. 


—*Massachusetts, Millbury. C. T. Al- 
drich’s satinet mill will start up October 
Ist. This plant has been idle for about 
three months. Repairs have been made. 

—*New Hampshire, Tilton. O. & FE. 
Morrison cootorm our recent report thut 
they have leased the Buell Mill, and wil! 
run it in connection with the Elm Mills 
Woolen Company, making the same line 
of goods, 


—Rhode Island, Coventry. Joseph 
Dews, proprietor of the Livingstone 
Woolen Mills, Washington, R. L., as se- 
cured the Coventry Worsted Co.’s plant, 
and expects to start same early in Oc- 
tober. He is putting in some new ma- 
chinery. 


—Rhode Island, Tarkiln. The Oak Val- 
ley Woolen Mill has been leased by Her- 
bert Mowry and his brother. This plant 
has five sets of cards, and is equipped for 
making fancy cassimeres. The mill has 
been idle since last July. ; 





Knit. 


New Mlills. 


—*North Carolina, Albermarle The 


Windemeie Knitting Mills have been in- 
corporated with a capital of $30,060 all 
paid up. J. W. Cannon and othe rs re 
incorporators. As recently reported, con- 
tract for their new building has already 
been let, and the building will proba! 
be finished this fall. 

*North Carolina, Raleigh. We 

H. B. Greason, who 

interested in a new 

mill at this place. He is sup 

ident of the Raleigh Cotton Mills, 
informs us that while they are conten 
plating building a knitting mill for ma} 
ing underwear, as yet they have taken 
no active measures. It is certain, how- 
ever, that the project will go through 
and that tl plant will have $25,000 
$50,000 capital. 


Fernsylvania, Ambler 4s 
Sassaman & Sons, who formerly opera- 
ted a knitting mill at Oreland, FPa., have 
had plans made for a building 55x82 
three stories, to be built here. The pro- 
duct will be woolen and cotton hos r 
Estimated cost of this building, $15,000 


Georg: 


Newville. Plans 
the mill of the Newville Knitting Co. 
have been prepared by Architect J. ¢. 
Dempwolf of Centre Square, York, Pa 
The building is to be 48 by 200 f 
stories, brick and iron, with elevators 


*Pennsylvania, 


Pennsylvania, Reading. 
den Knitting Mill will probably build a 
new plant on No. llth Street, between 
Spring and They have bought 


The Hamp- 


Robeson. 
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land 8 by 110. A three-story factory will 
be started very soon, which will be 40 by 
60, with boiler and engine houses. The 
present quarters of the company are too 
small to accommodate more machinery, 
and it is proposed to enlarge the equip- 
ment. Twenty-three hands are now em- 
ployed, and it is expected that nearly 100 
will be employed in the new mill. 


—*Virginia, Berkley. The Berkley 
Knitting Mills inform us that they ex- 
pect to have their new building and ma- 
chinery running by November 1, 1899. 
The product will be ladies’ ribbed vests, 
employing about 40 hands; steam power. 
They will have ten machines. This com- 
pany has $25,000 capital, and is in the 
market for considerable new machinery. 


*Virginia, Newport News. Reverdy 
Stewart is proprietor of the Stewart 
Knitting Mill, to be started up next 
spring, the product to be ladies’ ribbed 
underwear. He informs us that he will 
have 20 machines, and that nearly all of 
them will be new. He sells his product 
through Lockwood & Company, 43 Leon- 
ard St., New York. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

—Iowa, Iowa City. The Pioneer Knit- 
tine Works, J. H. Guzeman, proprietor, 
will build an addition, costing about $25,- 
000. This plant now employs about 500 
hands, 

*New York, Oswego. Frederic Conde 
has let contract to A. H. Smith for the 
addition to his knitting mill. It is under- 
steod that Mr. Conde has secured land 
edioining his present mill and that the 
addition will be 40 by 120, five stories, of 
slow burning construction. 


—*North Carolina, Winston. The Win- 
ston Knitting Mills, which were recently 
incorporated, expect to build a new 
structure. This plant started operations 
in October, 1898, making ladies’, chil- 
dren’s and men’s ribbed underwear. 
They now operate five knitting ma- 
chines; electric power. The addition will 
give a total of 14 machines. At present 
their capital is $60,000; president, M. D. 
B. Bailey; treasurer, J. T. Wilson; sec- 
retary, Fred Bailey; superintendent, C, 
M. Whitbeck. 


Mills Starting tp. 


—New Hampshire, Laconia. The La- 
conia Knitting Company, O'Shea Bros., 
proprietors, manufacturers of worsted 
and cotton hosiery, have started up. The 
mill has been idle since 1893. 
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—*Now York, Amsterdam. It is re- 
ported that J. K. Stewart, who last July 
bought the Spartan Knitting Mill, will 
put the plant in operation. It is a four- 
set mill, employing about 100 hands when 
running. 


—*Now York, Nyack. The new plant of 
the Nyack Knitting Co., incorporated 
last January, has been started up in thé 
Ernst Bldg. W. H. Brayton is manager. 
Power is furnished by a gas engine. 





Silk. 


New Mlills. 


—New Jersey, Paterson. Joseph A 
Claxton and William Laird will start up 
a small silk weaving plant in the Hamil- 
ton Mill on Mill St. Both of these parties 
have been for many years employed by 
Joseph Fairhurst. 


—*North Carolina, Fayetteville. The 
Ashley & Bailey Co. has its new mill here 
ready to start up; to be operated by col- 
ored labor. 


—*North Carolina, Roanoke Junction. 
The Paterson Textile Co. has recently let 
contracc to M. Burton of Richmond, Va., 
and Driscoll & Emery of Roanoke 
Rapids, for its new silk mill; buildings 
to be completed in December. 250 looms 
will be put in at the start. It is expected 
that this will be increased to 600 later. 


—*Pennsylvania, Bethlehem. The small 
new silk plant here is to be known as 
the Union St. Silk Co., Hohrath & Fick- 
ert, proprietors, 8 Union St. The com- 
pany has $1500 capital. Product will be 
ribbons; 10 looms. Machinery will prob- 
ably be started September 25. 


—Pennsylvania, Denmore. The Jenkins 
& Powell Silk Mill Co. is a new concern 
which will start work on its new build- 
ing at once, and it is hoped to hav 
machinery running by January 1, 1900 
The mill will be located at the corner of 
Sherwood Ave. and Reaves 8t., will em 
ploy 150 hands, and be of brick, 75 by 200 
The leading stockholders are Ex-County 
Recorder Jenkins of Greenridge, Pa., and 
Furgess Powell. 


—*Pennsylvania, Hazelton. The con- 
tract has been let for the Duplan Silk 
Company's plant. The building will be 
300 by 400, and work will be started at 
once. Bennett & Rothrock have the 
bullding contract, which will amount to 
about $100,000. 


PERSONAL RECORD. 


Cotton. 

“%. T. Anderson has accepted the po- 
sition of overseer of carding at the Mill- 
bury Cotton Mills, Millbury, Mass. 


—F. L. Allen, formerly at the Magin- 
nis Mills, New Orleans, has accepted a 
position of second-hand in the weave 
room of the Indian Head Mills, Cordova, 
Ala 


—Iouis E. Bentley, for many years 
superintendent of the Bennett Spinning 
Co., is now general manager of all of the 
cotton yarn mills in New Bedford con 
trolled by the New England Cotton Yarn 
Co., recently organized. 


—A. H. Bosworth, for the past year in 
charge of the Millbury Cotton Mills, 
Millbury, Mass., has resigned to take a 
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position as overseer of the carding room 
of the Rodman Mfg. Co., at Allenton, R. 
I. Arthur Hall has taken Mr. Bosworth's 
place at Millbury. 


—Walter M. Brooks has resigned as 
overseer of spinning for the Arasapha 
Mfg. Co., Chester, Pa., to accept the su- 
perintendency of the mill of Morris & 
Co., Yardville, N. J. 


—G. S. Brigham, head bookkeeper for 
the Hargraves Mfg. Co., Fall River, 
Mass., has resigned. 


—W. J. Brown, for the last five years 
second-hand in the weaving department 
of the Barnard Mill, Fall River, Mass., 
has accepted a similar position in the 
Flint Mill; of that city. 


—Mark B. Creed, formerly of the Grin- 
nell Mills, New Bedford, has succeeded 
E. H. Rooney, who recently resigned as 
general second-hand of carding in the 
Wamsutta Mills Nos. 1 and 2, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. The employes presented Mr. 
Rooney with a gold watch and charm 
upon his taking leave. 

—W. RB. Cole, superintendent of the 
Cabarrus Cotton Mill, Concord, N. C., re- 
cently resigned. The operatives at the 
mill presented him with a valuable ring. 


—J. §S. Davis, superintendent for ten 
years at the Meriton Mill, St. Catharines, 
Can., has recently gcne to Hope Mills, N. 
C., where he has a similar position with 
the Hope Mfg. Co. 


—J. J. Ellis has been promoted to the 
position of second-hand in card room at 
the Grendel Mills, Greenwood, 8. C. 


Fairchild is now overseer of 
earding and spinning at the Edgefield 
Cotton Mills, Edgefield, 8. C., day time 
and W. A. Hope at night. 


—T. H. 


—John W. Greenwood, who has been 
employed for a number of years at the 
Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass., has re- 
signed and gone to Greensboro, N. C., to 
take charge of the finishing departraent 
of the Southern Finishing & Warehouse 
Co. 


Walter (Griffiths is now engineer for 
the Mddy Mfg. Co., Fall River, Mass. 
He was formerly engineer at the Troy 
Mills. 


-J. F. Gainer has changed from the 
Blue Spring Milis, Oxford, Ala., to the 
Eufaula Cotton Mills, Eufaula, Ala., as 
overseer of weiving, spooling, warping, 
lashing and drawing in. 


Nathan Howe, who has been mana- 
ger of the Glasgo Thread Co. for a num- 
ber of years, has been engaged to man- 
uge the new thread mill of Floyd Cran- 
ska, at 70 Beacon St., Worcester, Mass. 


J. W. 
tion of boss spiuner at the 
Mills, Reidsville, N. C. 


Hawks has secured the posit- 
Edna Cotton 


Ex-Superintendent Ivey has becii ap- 
pcinted to take charge of the mechanical 
lepartment of the Raleigh Textile 
School, Raleigh, N. C. 


—E. B. Lovell has accepted the posi- 
tion of head bookkeeper for the Har- 
«raves Mfg. Co., Fall River, Mass. 


George Lovell has been 
head bookkeeper for the Parker 
Fall Piver, Mass. 


appointed 
Mills, 


John R. Mason, formerly superin- 
endent of the Lavrel Lake Mills, Fall 
River. Mass., has secured the position of 
superintendent of one of the Harmony 
Mills, Cohoes, N. Y. 


--William R. Myers, overseer of the 
finishing room at the Lowell Bleachery, 
Lowell, Mass., has severed his connec- 
tion with that concern 


McNabb, loom fixer at the 
Co.’s mill, Fall River, 
been appointed second-hand 
at the mill. 


James 
fZarnard Mfg. 
g 


Mass., ha 
of weavin 


—Henry J. McDermott has resigned as 
overseer in the waste department of 
Harmony Mill No. 3, Cohees, N. Y. 


—W. H. Mills, formerly with the Dra- 
per Co., Hopedale, Mass., has been ap- 
peinted seerond-hand in the weave room 
of the Maginnis Mills, New Orleans, La. 


overseer of 


William Nolan is now 
i Cotton Mills, 


weaving at the Louise 
Charlette, N. C. 


Charles O’Gara, boss carder at the 
Nemasiket Cotton Mills, Taunton, Mass., 
has resigned. 


—T. O'Malley, formerly with the Rich- 
ard Borden Mills and Sanford Spinning 
Co., has accepted a position as second- 
hand in the carding room of the Shove 
Mill, Fall River, Mass. 


Charles Prew, for over two years 
everseer of carding for the North Digh- 
ton Cotton Co., North Dighton, Mass., 
but later with the New England Yarn 
Co., has resigned to accept a position in 
the card department of the Mason Ma- 
chine Works, Taunton, Mass. 


Charles H. Robbins, formerly boss 
earder with the Willimantic (Conn.) 
Linen Co., has accepted the position of 
issistant superintendent of the Hadley 
Mills, Holvoke, Mass. Murray R. Scott 
has succeeded him as boss carder at 
Willimantic, Conn 


Frederick J. Snell, for 14 years over- 
seer in the carding room at the Troy 
Mills, recently resigned to undertake his 
new duties as overseer of the carding 
room at the Richard Borden Mills, Fall 
River. Mr. Snell was presented with a 
bandsome desk and bookcase as a slight 
token of the esteem in which he was 
held at the mills. 


-—-L. ’. Sherman, of Biddeford, Me., has 
iccepted a position with the Lowell Ma- 
chine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 


—P. L. West has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the Eufaula Cotton Mills, 
Eufaula, Ala. 


—J. B. Wright, overseer of carding for 
the American Spinning Co., at Green- 
ville, 8S. C., has resigned and is now en- 
gaged as overseer of carding for the 
Clinton Cotton Mills, at Clinton, 8. C. 


J. A. Wiley, after four years’ service 
as overseer of weaving at the Nantucket 
Mill, Spray, N. C., has resigned. 


—Henry Williams, overseer of carding 
at the Cohannet Mills, in Taunton, Mass., 
has resigned to become superintendent 
of the Nemasket Mills. The employes 
presented him with a solid gold chain 
and Knight Templar’s charm, and a 
meerchaum pipe. 


_—John L. Young has accepted a posi- 
tion as overseer of the spinning at the 
Millbury Cotton Mills, Millbury, Mass. 
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Woolen. 


—frank Burk has returned to his posi- 
tion of boss spinner of the Elm Woolen 
Mills Co., Tilton, N. H. 


—F. Craven, superintendent of the 
Columbia Worsted Mill, Wallingford, Pa., 
bas resigned and Mr. Coe has accepted 
the position. 


—John Clevette, boss weaver in the 
Merrimac Woolen Mills., Dracut, Mass., 
hus resigned and secured a similar posi- 
tion in the Peck Woolen Mills, Pittsfield, 
Mass. 


—George Dunham, formerly overseer of 
spinning with the Middlesex Co., Lowell, 
Mass., is now with Milner & Co., Moo- 
sup, Conn., filling a similar position. 


—William Ennis, fermerly boss weaver 
with the Dingley Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., is now with Edward T. Steel & Co., 
Bristol, Pa. 


recently boss 
ntucky Woolen 
now with the 
Mills as boss 


—James Grindrod, until 
weaver with the Old K 
Mills, Louisville, Ky., is 
Evansville (Ind.) Woolen 
weaver and designer. 

William Grindrod has resigned a* 
Pm gg for the Old Kentuckst 
Woolen Mills, Louisville, Ky., and ac- 
cented a similar position with the Brigh 
ton Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 


—M. J. Gahagan is now overseer of 
carding at the Oneko Mills, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. He was formerly in a simi- 
lar position with the Otrobando Woolen 
Co., Norwich, Conn. 


—James Hodgson is now with the Nye 
] Carpet Co., Auburn, N. Y., as 

boss spinner. 

Hendry, 


—James H rece ntly 


designer 
for the Globe Woolen Co., Utica, N. Y., 


superinten- 


as accepted a position 4s 
hen : Woolen 


dent and designer at the Dalton 
Mills, Dalton, Mass. 


—Samuel Haynes has resigned as as- 
sistant superintendent of the Waverly 
Woolen Co., Pittsfield, Me., and has een 
succeeded by Joseph Walker. Mr. Haynes 
become superintendent of the Pio- 
neer Woolen Mills in the same town, 
and Ernest Maxfield, formerly superin 
tendent, is now connected with the new 
Riverside Woolen Co. 


has 


boss dresse.t 
Woolen Mills, 
igned and re 


Georg F Mussey 
tender at the fTinsdale 
Hinsdale, Mass., has re 
moved to Dalton, Mass. 


J. It. Milson, on October Ist, resigned 
his positior superintendent of the 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I 

He has vourechased some machinery and 
intends starting in the business of man- 
ufacturinge woolen yarns. He nas several) 
towns in view, but has not yet decidea 

, 


upon the location of his plant. 


with the 
Springs 


Milner is now 
Stafford 


James F. 
Warren Woolen Co., 
Conn., as Doss finisher 

—William McArthur, of Ludlow, Vt., 
has taken charge of a section of looms 
in the Peck Woolen Mills, Pittsfield, 
Mass His brother, John McArthur, has 
been boss carder at the mills for a num- 
ber of years. 
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—A. F. Melrose, formerly overseer of 
dyeing with the J. L. & T. D. Peck Mfg. 
Co., Pittsfield, Mass., is now filling a 
similar position at the Devonshire Mills 
Goffs Falls, N. H. 


—George J. Oakes has recently re- 
turned to his old position as boss dresser 
with Edward T. Steele & Co., Bristoi, 
Pa, 


—John O'Connell, after seven years of 
service in the Béoli Mill, West Fitchburg, 
Mass., has severed his connection. He 
has accepted a position with the Glen 
Woolen Co., that city, as assistant fore 
man, 


Thomas Peat, formerly of Des 
Moines, Iowa, has accepted a position as 
boss spinner at the mill of the Hanover 
Woolen Mfg. Co., Hanover, Il. 


~J. H. Ridings has recently accepted 

a position as overseer of the finishing de- 
partment for the Bemis Mills, Bemis, 
Mass, 


James Sutcliffe, for over 30 years 
overseer of the weaving department of 
the T'albot Mills, North Billerica, Mass.., 
hus retired from that position. Since he 
first took charge at the mills, many 
changes have occurred, there being then 
only about 50 looms and less than 40 em- 
ployes. Now ‘there are 180 looms. Mr. 
Sutclitfe’s successor is Mr. Slocum of the« 
Oneko Miils, New Bedford, Mass, 


James Sheridan has severed his con- 
rection with the Saranac Worsted Mills, 
Blackstone, Mass., and accepted a posi- 
tion as boss dyer in Woonsocket, R. I. 


irnest Sutcliffe, formerly at the mill 
of the Cowan Woolen Co.. Lewiston, Me., 
as foreman dyer, is now at New Bedford, 
in a similar capacity. 


F Thomas Scully, formerly loom fixer 
in the Middlesex Mills, Lowell, Mass 
has secured a position as boss weaver for 
the Gien Woolen Co., West Fitchburg. 
Mass, 


—E. M. Southard 
tinn as overseer of 


Mayo Woolen Co., 


has accepted a y 
weaving with 
Millbury, Mass. 


—Harry Weymouth, 
overseer of carding for 
Co., North Dexter, is 
ster Woolen Co., 


recently night 
the Dews Woolen 
now at the Web- 
Sabattus, Maine. 


John Weeks, s 
at the Dayville 
Conn,, has 
Hardy, 


ccond-hand of carding 
Woolen Co., Killingly 
been succeeded by David 
Clayville, N. Y 


David Welsh, formerly finisher 

National & Providence Wor 
Providence, has accepted ch re 
finishing room of the Wanskuck 
Providence. 


the 

Mills, 
of the 
Mills, 


*hilip Bertrand has 
France and is now 
& RBarilett Silk Co., 
as head dyer. 


returned 
with the Heminway 
Watertown, Conn 


from 


Deaths. 


—Josiah B. Chase, for almost 20 vears 
manager of the dry goods commission 
business of Porter Bros. & Co.. 72 Lin 
coln §St., Boston, died recently h 
home in West Newton, Mass. 
born tn Bristol, N. H., in 1884. 





PERSONALS 


sarder with the 
Co., died 
aged 36 


Jesse M. Gould, boss 
Hope Valley (R. I.) Woolen 
suddeily at the mill recently, 


ve irs. 


-John ifaste, head finisher at the Per- 
verance Worsted Mill, Woonsocket, R. 
died last month, aged 42 years. 


The many friends of Mr. Will W. 
Dodge, treasurer of the Dodge Mfg. Co., 
were much shocked and grieved to hear 
of his death, which occurred in Misha- 
waka, Ind., September 1. Mr. Dodge was 
30 years of age, and had been identified 
with the Dodge Mfg. Co. since its organ- 
ization and was a large contributor to its 
success and prosperity. 


John P. Thompson, a_ well-known 
cotton mill manager and a noted inventor 
died at Providence, R. IL, recently, aged 
61 vears. At the age of 26 he had charge 
of the carding department of the A. & 
W. Sprague Miil at Baltic, Conn., and 
then was superintendent of the Robeson 
Mills in Fall River and the Fall River 
Print Works and also started the 
Shove Mill in that city. He later man- 
aged a mill in Phoenix, M4a., returning to 
Frovidence in five years to take ‘ge 
of the Ress Mill in Olneyville 
also at Mammoth Springs, Ark., 

Bluff City Mill at Memphis, T 
invented 14 different mechanic: 

for the improvement of cotton manufas 
ture, 

September 


Herbert Whittier died 


t the home of his parents in Deer- 
ld, N. H. 


For seventeen years he was 

the employ of the Cocheco Woolen 
Mfe. Co., at East Rochester, N. H., as 
beokkeeper. Mr. Whittier was foremost 
in the work for public libraries in New 
liampeshire. 


—~William Rice, a retired manufacturer, 
died recently at his home, 432 Lyceum 
Ave., Roxborough, Pa He was born in 
Philadelphia, October, 16, 1824, and 
learned the trade of carder in Charles 
Sutton’s Perseverance Mill in Manyunk. 
Jie later started in business for himeelf, 
manufacturing cotton and woolen yarns. 
In 1879 he formed a partnership with 
Lewis Bean, under the firm name of 
Rice & Bean and in «a year’s time they 
moved into their new mill at Shur’s 
Lane, when Mr. Rice’s son, Clayton G. 
Rice, who now operates the mill, was 
admitted to the firm, which was then 
known ws Rice Bean & Co. Messrs. 
tice and Bean retired five years ago. 


John B. Williams, a well-known cit- 
izen of Baltimore, prominent in business 
and social life, diel September 3d at hi 
residence, 21 West Franklin St. Mr. Wil 
liams was born in Charleston, 8S. C., on 
Christmas Day, 1837. He was educated 
in Baltimore, to which place his famliy 
had moved, and early in life became as- 
sociated with his father and brother in 
the eotton commission business, the firm 
being Joha Williams & Sons. In 1876 the 
firm was dissolved by the death of the 
enior partner and shortly thereafter Mr. 
Williams retired from the business. 


George N. Smith died September %th, 
in Sutton, Mass., where he has lived 
qiietly since he retired from business 
some yerrs ago He was 73 years old 
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Jie was born in Blackstone, Mass., and 
at the age of seven years began work in 
a woolen mill there, and since has been a 
manufacturer in his own name at Bur- 
rillville, R. L, Blackstone, Cherry Val- 
ley, Millbury, and Worcester, Mass. 


—George W. Amory, a well-known cot- 
ton broker, died at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, September 12th. He 
was for a number of years in Galveston, 
Texas, in business as a cotton buyer be- 
fore the Civil War broke out, and after 
the wer, returned Sovth and started in 
the same business at Charleston, S. C. 
About twenty years ago he came 


back 
to oston and has resided in this vicinity 
since. 


Morehouse, of Newtonville, 
Patterson 
ysten, wool 


—Frank H 
Mass., manager of the firm of 
Brothers, 568 Atlantic Ave., E 
dealers, committed suicide by shooting 
at Young's Hotel, Sept. 23d. Sickness 
and overwork had brought about a dis- 
ordered condition of the brain. 


Peter A Lafive, for a number of 
years overseer of carding in the No. 3 
Harmony Mills, Cohoes, N. Y., died re- 
cently, aged 53 years. 


Joseph Fournier, while at work in the 
picker room of the Wampanoag Mill, No. 
2, Fall River, Mass., dropped dead. His 

ath was caused by heart failure. 


Frederick S. Page diced at his home 
recently, aged 3) vears. He was an over- 
eer in the mill of the Willimantic Linen 
Co., Willimantic, Conn., havine succeed- 
“l his father in that position. 


Stephen W. Marston, senior member 
of the dry goods commission house of 
Minot, Hooper & Co., Boston, died at his 
home, 66 Beacon, St., in this city, Sun- 
iay, Sept. 3d. 


John A. Matthews. chief engineer at 
the Lewiston Bleachery & Dye Works, 
Lewiston, Me., died at the Central Main 
General Hospital, Sept. 14th, from inju- 
ries received by the bursting of a steam 
pipe at the works the day previous. 

George Allen died September 8th at 
his home on Dale Ave., Paterson, N. J., 
atter an illness of about five weeks’ du- 
ration. Mr. Allen came to this country 
about twenty years ago, locating in Pat- 
reson. He has held responsible positions 
in many of the largest local silk mills, 
just previous to his death being with the 
Avondale Silk Mill 


The death of Frank S. McGovern, the 
l.-year-old son of James McGovern, of 
1509 Bliavis St., below Wayne Junction, 
Vhiladelphis, occurred in the afternoon 
of August 24th. He fell into a wool pit 
at McCallum & MecCallum’s carpet mills 
at Wayne Junction. his whole body being 
submerged in the wool. 


died at his home in 
Manchester, N. H., recently, aged il 
‘ars. He started te work for the Amos- 
ag Mfg. Co., in Manchester, us a bob- 
n boy, but rapidly advanced until he 
‘ame overseer of the spinning in the 
No. 4 mill. Owing to poor health 
Farmer retired from mill business 
<everal years ago. 


David Farmer 
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BROWN. DURRELEL «& CO.. 


Importers and Manufacturers. 
CLING SURFACE MFG, Co,, 


SUFFALO, N. Y. Boston Mass., Aug. 1, 1890 

GENTLEMEN :—Having tried Cling Surface on my 12” dynamo belt (16 feet between centres), 
I have been able to carry full load with 22” sag on belt with no percept ble slip. It surpasses 
my exrectations and I can recomm nd it to do all that is claimed for it, if directions are 
followed. Yours respectfully. 

E. B. Prescorr, Engineer, 
When Cling-Surface has filled a Belt, it wont slip. and rums as positive 
as a chain—yet loose and easy. It relieved this Belt ofabout 1000 
lbs., imitial temison There is no better Belt Preser- 
vative known than Cling-Surface. 


CLING-SURFACE MANF. CoO.. 
199-205 Virginia &t., 
Boston Branch, 170 Summer St. BUFFALO, N. ¥. 








of Heating, Ventilating, 
Drying, and Cooling. 


EXTENSIVELY USED IN 
TEXTILE MILLS, 


The Buffalo 
Cotton 


=! Elevating Fans, 


THe BUFFALO FORGE CON COMPANY ENCINE. 


FIRST AWARD AND GOLO 
MEDAL AT OMAHA, 1898. 


REFINEMENT OF REGULATION. 
SIMPLICITY OF DESIGN. 


THOROUGHNESS OF CON- 
STRUCTION. 


EXCELLENCE OF FINISH. 


Catalogue of all on 
application. 


Buffalo Forge Company, 


B New York, Cleveland. Chicago. 
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INDEX. 


—— 


Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired headings will please notify the 


publishers. 


Such omissions are accidental, not intentional. 


Alpbabetical Index to Advertisements follows this Classified List. 


Air Moistening System. 
American Moistening Co., 
8t., Boston. 
Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Berlin Iron Bridge Co, The, East Perlin, Ct. 
Ferguson, John . Paterson, N.. 
Tower & Wallace, ‘Broad way and 25th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Automatic Feeds 
Wo 


150 Devonshire 


fer Cotton and 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, ° 
Balling Machine. 
Torrance Mfg.Co, 18 Davis St, E. Newark, 
N.J, 
Banding». 
See under Yarns. 
Belting. 
Albany Belting & Supply Co., Albany, New 


York. 
Alexander Bros., 410 No. 8d St., Phila., Pa. 
Link Belt Machinery Co.. Chicago, 111. 


Popham, Henry, & Son, Newark, New Jer- 


sey. 
See also Mill Supplies. 
Belt Dressing. 
Alexander Bros, 410 No. 3d St, Phila, Pa. 
Cling Surface Co., 168 Virginia St., Buffalo, 
n.Y. 


Belt Hooks. 

Field, Frank £., New Haven, Conn. 

Bindings. 

See Tapes and Braids. 

Bleaching Materials. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 
William St, New York 

Bebbin Holder and Thread Catcher. 

Burr Bobbin Holder and Thread Catcher 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Nashua Spool and Bobbin Co., pagame, N.H. 
Parker, Henry Co., Srringfield. 

Tebbets, E. L., & Co., Locke’s Mil, ‘Me. 

Boiler Compounds. 

Straus & Co., 59 Sroad St., New York. 

Boiler Coverings. 

The Norristown Covering Co., 
town, Pa. 

Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa. 

Braiding Machinery. 

Thun & Janssen, Reading, Pa. 

Braids. 

See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 

Brass (Perforated.) 

See under Perforated Metal. 

Bridges. 

The Berlin Iron Bridge Co, East Berlin, 
Conn. 

Brushers. 

See Napping Machines. 

Buildings (Steel). 

The Berlin Iron Bridge Co., 
Conn. 

Barr Pickers. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Worcester 


100 


Ltd., Norris- 


East Berlin, 


Mass. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 


Calice Printers’ sustinesy and Sup- 
plies. 
Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 
as ~~ haiatas H. W., Sons & Co., Philadel. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 
dence, R.1. 
&. Bedtord Copper Co, New er 


Phillips Co, The Thomas, > aoe cr I. 

See also Dyeing, Bil yy, eo. 
Card Clothing. 

Ashworth, Elijah, Fall Biver, Mass. 

Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 
Card Grinding Machinery. 

Hardy Machine Co., Biddeford, Me. 
Carders’ Tools. 
Brown, W. H, 

Mass. 
Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 4t 
Phila, Pa. wha 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 
Furbush, M. A, & Son, Machine Co, Phila, 





Mechanic St, Worcester 


Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi. 
dence, R. I. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Chemicals and Apparatus. 
—— & Crenshaw, 528 Arch (St, Phila, 
a 
Roessler & .—y4~-4 Chemical Co, 100 
William St, New York 
Chemist. 
Adriance, Jobn §., 
fork. 
Clutches. 
The Eastern Machinery Co., 
Conn. 
James Hunter Machine Co-., North Adams 
Mass. ; 
American Tool & Machine Co., 
Mase. 


Anthracite and Bituminous. 
= # 


105 East 39th St., New 


New Haven, 


Bos‘on, 


Ceal, 
Whitney & Kemmerer, 143 Liberty St 

Combs (Wool and Cotton). 
Crabb, William, & Co, Newark, N. J. 


Commission Merchants (Dry Goods). 
Dusenbury, C Coles, & Son, 396-398 Broad. 
way, New York. 
Hayes, O. H., 10 Thomas 8t., 
Copper (Perforated.) 
See under Perforated Metal. 


Copper Print Bellers. 
New Bedford Copper Co, 


New York. 


New Bedford 


ass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 


Cepper Work for Dyera. 
a ~~ H. W. & Sons Co., Philade). 


phia. 
Burkhard, 
Brooklyn, N. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co, Provi- 
dence, 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Corrugated Lron Shutters. 
The Berlin Iron Bridge Co., East Berlin, 
Conn. 
Cotten (Egyptian). 
sensass, Haserick, Richards & Co., Bos. 
on. 


sy ma 494 Flushing Ave., 
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Cotten Machinery. 

A om, W. W, & Sun, 2816 N. 4th St, Phila- 

> 
a. 

Ashworth, “em Fall River, Mass. 

Butterworth, H.W. & Sons Co., Philadel 
phia. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 

Easton. Burnham Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Fairmount Machine Co, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, R. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Leigh, Evan A, 85 Mason Building, Boston. 

Lowell Machine Shop. Lowell, Mass. 

Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 

Philad:Iphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Han 
cock and Somerset Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. 1. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R, 


Cotten Openers and Lappers. 


Howard & Bullough American Machite 
‘jo, Pawtucket, R. |. 


Cutters for Knit Fabrics. 
Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.,) Cohoes, N. Y 


Decoration Wash for Interiors. 
Moore, Benj. & Ca., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Designer. 
William Keiller, 28 Queen St., Belfast, Ire. 


Dextrine. 
Stein, Hirsh & Co, 165 Duane S8t., New York. 


Dryers. 
Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 
Baffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Batterworth, H.W. & Sons Co., Philadel. 
phia. 
Granger Fouidry & Machine Co., Provi-. 
dence, R I. 
Kenyon, D. R. & Son., Raritan, N. J. 
P iladelphia prying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia. 
Ph ae Textile Macninery Uo, Phila- 
jel 
P hillips G Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Sargent’s, O. G., sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
ao “es B. £. Uo, & Vliver 81, Buston, 
ass. 


BDasters. 
See Wooland Waste Dusters. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Finisbers. 
American Yarn Printing Works, 134.150 
North 22d 8t., Philadelphia. 
—— flaisuing Worss, Williamstown 
Bropby’s, T, Sons, Jasper St, Philacelphia. 
Cohoes Dye ‘Works, Cohoes, 'N. Y. 
Cranston Worsted Miiis (yarns), Bristol 


» He 
Firth & Foster Oo, Kensington, P: 
Greenwood, R, & Bault, Frankfo rd, Pa. 
Home Bleach & a he Works, Pawtucket ana 
Valley Falls, R 
Littlewood. G. 1..& Sons, Manavunk, Pa. 
Lorimers, The Wie H. & Sons Co, Phila. 
Molt Bros., Millbury, Mass. (Indigo Blue.) 
New England Thread Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Novelty Dye Works, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Orianna Bleach Works, 2530 No. 3d St., 
Philadelphia. 
Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleac ing Oo, Paw. 
tucket R.I 
Rowland, Samuel, Schuylkill Haven, Pa, 
Warren, w, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 


Dyeing, on Bleaching and Finish- 
ing Machinery. 
Birch Bros., Somerville, Maas. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Butterworth, H. W, & Sons Co, Phila, Pa 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Fairmount Machine Co, 22 and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Granger te een & Machine Co, Provi-. 
dence, R. 

Hopkins, Ssachtes Works, Bridgeton, R. I. 

Howard, Gen. U., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 

Kenyon, D. R. & Son, Raritan, N ws 

Lincoln, The, Co, 54 Arch St, Hartford, Ct. 

Phenix iron Foundry, Providence, R. I. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Han. 
cock and Somerset Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Phillips, The Thomas Co, 91-95 South 
Main St, epyvangnes, R. 1. 

R isden M schine Co., Warren, R. 

Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 84 Oliver at Boston, 
Mass. (Drying.) 

Woessostes, Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. 

w saad Sy Napping Machine Co, Woon. 
socket, R. I. 


Dye Sticks, 
Bailey, Frank, Cedar Brook, New Jersey. 
Haedrich, E. M, 3111-2 Walnut St, Phila, Pa. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 


spens Process Co,, 205-211 Third Ave., New 

ork. 

American Aniline Co., 138 No. Front St., 
Philadelphia. 

Agemer Color Mfg. Co, 464 Cherry St, New 


York. 
Atteaux, F. E. & Co., 174-176 Purchase St 
Boston. 
Berlin Aniline W: rk¢, 72 Frent St., N. Y. 
Bischoff, & Co, 87 Park Piace, N. Y. 
Bosson & Lane, 36 Central Wharf, Boston. 
Corey, 8. J, 278 Congress St, Boston 
Dillun & Co, 20 Cedar St, New York. 
— of Elberteld Co, 40 Stone 


Geisenheimer & Co, 189 Front St, New York. 

Innis & Co, 3 Cedar ‘st, New Yor k. 

Jaeck Bros. .» The, Co., 62-68 No. llth St, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Janney, 0. 8, & Co, Phila. and Boston. 

Johnson, Chas. A, "& Co, 22 Dey St, N.Y 

Johnson, Wm. G, ‘& Co, Uncasville, Con. 

Keller, John J, & Co, 104- 106 Murray’ 8t,N. ¥. 

Klipstein, A, & Co, 122 Pearl St, N. Y. 

Koechl, Victor, & Co, 122 Hudson St, N. Y. 

Matheson, w. Z. & Co, 182-184 Front Bt, N.Y. 

Merrimac Chemical Co, Boston, Mass. 

Molt Bros. Millbury, Mass. (Indigo Blue.) 

N.Y. & Boston Dye wood Co, 55 Beekman 
St, New York 

Oakes Mfg. Co, 98 Pear) St, N. Y. 

Palmetto Co., The, 942 44 Drexel Building, 
Philadelphia. 

Pickhardt & Kuttroff, New York. 

Richmond & Foley, 235 N. Front St., 
Philadelphia. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St., New York. 

ones Dye Wood Ext. Qo, 22 N. Front St, 


Stamtord Mtg. Co, 133 187 Front 8t., N. Y. 
Stone & Ware Co, The, 157 Maiden Lane, 


ms ve 
Sykes & Street, 8 Water St, N. Y. 


Edgings. 


See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 


Electrotyping and Printing. 


Whitcomb, H.C, & Co, Boston. 


Elevators. 


Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,'N.Y. 
Eastern Machinery Co, The, New Haven, 


Conn. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 


Engineers, Mechanical. 


oo Iron Bridge Co., The, East Berlin, 
Con 
Porguene. John W, Paterson, N. J. 


Fanse— Exhauct and Ventilating. 


See Ventilating “areca 
Feed Water Heate 
Kelley. Benj. F. & “Son, 91 Liberty 8 
New York. 
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Feed Water Pumps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Pheonix Iron Foundry, Providence, R. 1 
Finishing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Fireproet Construction. 
The Berlin Iron Bridge Co., 
Conn. 
Fluted Rolls. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 
Mass. 
Foundry Castings. 
Plainfleld Foundry Co., Plainfield, N 
Friction Clatches. 
See Clutches. 
Friction Hoisting Drume 
Eustern Machinery Co., New Haven, Conn, 
Fulling Mills for Woolen Goods. 
Hopains, Machine Works, Bridgeton, R. I. 
Hunt oy y, Machine Co, Urange, Mass. 
Hunter Jas, Machine C o, No. Adams, Mass. 
Gas Engines. 
Jones, Lewis,604 and Media Sts, Phila, Pa. 
Gas Singeing Machines. 
Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 
Batterwortn, H. W. Sonus Cu., Philadelphia. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi 
dence, KR I. 
Gear Cutting Machine. 
Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 
Whiton, The D. E,Co, New London, Conn. 
Harness Varnish. 
D. L. Witmer & Bro, 5th St. and German 
town Ave, Philadelphia. 
Heating. 
See Ventilating. 
Heddles. 
Watson, L. 8, Mfg. Co, Leicester, Mase. 
Hoisting Machinery. 
The Eastern Machinery Co., 
Conn 
Hosiery Boards. 
Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa. 
HMumidifying Apparatus. 
American Air Moistening Co., 
Mydro Extractors. 
American Tool & Machine Co , 
Ink, Stamping. 
Witmer, D. L, & Bro, 5th St. 
town Ave, Philadelphia. 
Jacquard Card Boards. 
Griffiths, Frank & Co , 2766 Ruth St., Phila 
Knit Geods Edgings, Trimmings, etc. 
Catheart, John & Co., 115 Franklin St., 


New York. 
Cheney Bros, Silk Goods, 479 Broome St, 
Y 


East Berlin, 


Co, Cohoes,N Y 
528, Fall River 


New Haven, 


Boston. 
Boston. 


and German. 


Friedber, er & Co, Edgings, Germantown 


a, Pa. 
Hepner & Horwitz, Lacings, 30 Howard St, 


N.Y. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co, Ave. 
and Emerald St., Phila. 
Weimar Bros, 1817 East York St, Phila. Pa. 
Marit Goods Finishing Machines, 
Crechet. Etc. 
Excelsior Sewing Machine Co, 
St, Phila, Pa. 
Merrow Machine Co, The, Hartford, Conn. 
Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Scott & Williams, 2079 E. Cumberland 8t, 
Phila Pa. 
Maitting Machine Cylinders. 
Paxton & O'Neill, 129 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 
Stafford & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. 
Muitting Machinery. 
Beattie Machine Works, Cohoes, N.Y. 
Branson Machine Co., 506 John 8t., Phila. 
delphia. 
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Campbell & Clute, Cohoes, N. Y 

Cooper, Chas, Bennington, \ 

Crane Mtg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 

Excelsior Knitting Machine 
ing Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Hepworth & Co, Lehign 
St, Phila, Pa. 

Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Jones, Lewis, 60 1-2 and Media Sts, Phila. 
delphia, Pa. 

Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.), Cohoes, N. Y. 

Leighton Machine Co, Manchester, N.H. 

Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co, 
Franklin, N. H. 

McMichael & Wildman 
town, Pa. 

ue ller, A, 760 Lexington 

a 


Manufactur- 


Ave. and Mascher 


Mfg. Co, Norris- 


Ave, Brooklyn, 
Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Paxton & U’Ne in, 127 Bre ad St, Phila, Pa. 
Pepper Mfg. Co, Lakeport, - 

Scott & Williams, 2079 E. Cumberland St. 
Phila., Pa 
Stafforu & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. 

M nitting Needles and Supplies. 
Breedun, Wm, & Son, Auisterdam, N. Y. 
Cooper, Chas, Bennington, Vt. 

Corey, Wm, Co, Manchester, N. H. 

Crane Mfg. Co , Lakeport, N. H. 

Dodge Needle Co., Manchester, N. H. 

Ives, Loyal T. New Brunswick. N. J 

Lydali. H, & Foulds, Manchester, Conn. 

Manufacturers’ Supplies Co.,66 No. 4th 8t., 
Philad: Ipbia. 

Mayo Knitting Machine 
Franklin, S.H. 

Treat, Orion, Manchester Green, Conn. 

Wardwell Needle Co, Lakeport, N. H. 

Laberatery Outfits. 

Bullock & Crenshaw. 528 Arch St Phila, Pa 

Lapping Machine Attachment. 

W.J. Hurley, Kime: ville, N.C, 
Looma. 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts. Philadelphia. 
Furbush, M. A, & Son Co, Phila, Pa. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St, 
Pa. (For wire.) 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Leigh, Evan A.. 35 Mason Blig., Boston. 
Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Woonsoc ay Machine & Press Co, 
socket. R 

uuiemenmias, 

Ameledema Ollless Bearing Co., 
St, Wayne Junction, Philadelphia. 

Dixon, Jus... Crucibie Co, Jersey City. N. J. 

Graphite Lubricating Co., Bound Brook, 
N.d. 


& Needle Co, 


Phila | 


Ms, 
W oon.- 


Berkeley 


Lumber. 
Stearns, A. T, 

Lumpers. 
verry, George, & Son, Athol, 

Machinery Dealers. 
Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 

Phila, Pa. 

Machinists’ Tools. 
Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 
Whiton, The D. E. Co, New London, Conn, 

Mi ails. 

Walder, J. Paterson. N..J. 

Measuring and Folding Machines. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ms, 
Elliott & Hall. 544 Hermon St, Worcester 

Mass 

Mercerizing Machinery a 
Butterworth, H.W. & Sons, Philadelphia 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 

dence R.T. 

Mills For Sale. 

Denny. R. B., 143 Federal &t., Boston. 

Mill Builders and Engineers. 

Berlin Iron Bridge Co. The, East Berlin, Ct 
Ferguson. John W, Paterson, N. J. 

Mill Supplies. 

American Supply Co, Providence, R. I. 

Bamford & Smith, Pascong, R. I. 

Bristol, The. Co., Waterbury. Conn 

Buckley’s, Benj. Son,Gun Mill, Paterson, 
N.J. 


Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 


Mass. 


Strawberry St, 
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Dixo.1 Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, R.I. 
Easton. Barnham Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Frost, Geo.T., Paterson, N. J. 
Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa. 
Mitche)l.Bissell 
Boston, 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Fall River, Mass. 
Watson, L. 8, Mfg.Co, Leicester, Mass. 
Napping Machines. 
American Napping Machine Co, Williams. 
town, Mass 
Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, Bristol, Pa. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 
Jones, Lewis, 60 1-2 and Media Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Noile (@ilk.) 
See Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Noils, etc, 
Pantagraphs for Mill Engraving. 
Johnson, C, A, & Co, 22 Dey St, New York. 
Patterns of European Novelties. 
European Pattern Supply Co., 530 Broad. 
way,N. Y. 
European Textile Sample Co.,56 Worth 
8t., New York. 
Patent Solicitors. 
Crosby & Gregory, 34 School St, Boston, 


Co., 170 Summer  5&t., 


ass. 
Siggers, E. G., Washington, D.C. 
Wright, Brown & Quinby, 53 State St, 
Boston, Mass. 
Perforated Metal. 
Beckley, A.J. & Co., Garwood, N.J. 
Harrington & King Perforating Co., 230 
North Uniun 8t , Chicago. Ill. 
Peroxide of Sodium. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 100 
William St, New York. 
Picker Sticks. 
La Bar, L. T., Beateyestown, N J. 
Loom Picker Co., Biddeford, Me. 
Picking, Carbonizing and Garnetting. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Pipe Covering (Magnesia). ; 
Keasby, R. A, 83 Warren St, New York. 
Pneumatic Conveying. 
See Ventilating. 
Porcelain Guides. 
Mitchell-Bissell Co., 
Boston. 
Power Transmitting Machinery. 
Ameledema Oilless Bearing Co, 149 West 
Berkley St, Wayne Junction, Pa. 
Channon, H, Co, 25 Market St, Chicago, Ill. 
Christiana Machine Co., Christiana, Pa. 
Eastern Machinery Co, New Haven, Conn. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
flunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co Fall River, Mass. 
Link Belt Machinery Co, Chicago, Il. 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co., Saginaw, 


170 Summer S&t., 


Mich. 
Wall, William F. Rope Company, 56 South 
St., New York. 
Presses. 
Boomer & Boschet Press Co., 3388 West 
Water St., Syracnse, N. Y. 


Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., Philadel- 


phia 
Clawford. J. J, & Son, Nashua, N. H. 
Say Screw, Hydraulic, Hollow Steam 
late.) 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms, 
Hart, Charles, Frankford, Philadelphia. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila.. Pa. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Claremont, N H 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 
Pressing KIrons,Gasand Air Heated. 
Edwards Sad Iron Co, 1420 Chestnut 8t., 
Philadelphia. 
Printers and Embossers. 
Novelty Textile Printing Co, 447-449 W. 14th 
St, New York. 
Palleys. 
See Power Transmitting Machinery. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Pumps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Quills. 

Parker, Henry, Co., Springfield, Vt. 
Reed and Harness Manufacturers. 
American Supply Co, Providence, R. I. 

Walder, J, Paterson, N. J 
Ribbens. 

Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester, Ct. 
Roofing. Gravel, Slag and _Compesi- 
tion. 

Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va. 
= ee Granite Roofing Co., Jersey City 
Roofing, Paint and Paper. 

Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va. 
MReving Cans and Sheet Metal Work 
for Mills. 

N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave. Providence, R. I. 
Sullivan Machinery Co, Claremont, N. H. 
Walrus Fibre Mfg. Co., Medford, Mass. 
Saddles and Stirrups, 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, R. I. 
Schools. 
American Correspondence School ot Tex 
ile, New Bedtord, Mass 
Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Mass. 
— Bedford Textile School,New Bedford, 
Mass, 
Philadelphia Textile School, Phila, Pa. 
Screens (Perforated.) 
See under Perforated Metal. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 
Frame, Gibbons, 2nd and Diamond Sts, 
Phila, Pa. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co., 66 No. 4th St., 
Philadelphia. 
Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
— Sewing Machine Co, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
soos & Williams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 
a 


Union Button Sewing Machine Co., 164 
High S8t., Boston, Mass. 
Shearing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Shell Rolls. 
Cohoes Foundry & Mach. Co, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River, 
Mass. 
Shoddies. 
See Wool Shoddies. 
Shuttles. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Htc, 
Shuttle Eyes. 
Mitchell.Bissell Co., 170 Summer Street, 
Boston 
Silk (Tuassah.) 
Cornel's, Chailly & Co., 339 East 107 St, 
New York. 
Silk Machinery. 
Butterworth, H.W. SonsCo, Philadelphia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
Ma-on Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
Binge Plates. 
Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford, 
Mass 
Sizing, Starch and Gums. 
Quaker City Chemical Co., Wayne Junc- 
tion, Philadelphia 
Stein, Hirsch & Co, 165 Duane St, NewYork. 
Slashers. 
Oppose Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes, 


Lowell M chine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 

PhillipsC The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Seaps. 

Holbrook Mannfacturing Co., New York. 

India Alkali Works, Boston, Mass. 





BUYERS INDEX 


Spindles. 
amtord & Smith, Pascoag, R. I 
Bessey, Ben}j’s, Sons, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 

Easton-Burnham Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Ward & Vandegrift, Elmer, N. J 

Whitin Machine Wks. Whitinsville, Mass. 
Spindle Hook ON ne Tg 


Geo. T. Frost, Paterson, N. J, 


Spindle Tubes. 
Bamford & Smith, Pascoag, R. |. 
Spinning Cylinders. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, ° 
Spinning Frames. 
See Cotton Machinery. 
Spinning Frames for Wool 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 
socket, R 
Spinning Rings. 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mase 
Morley Button Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co, Whitins 
ville, Mass. 
Spinning Tubes. 
money, Benj’s. Son, Gun Mill, 


Woon 


Paterson, 


pat... See Bobbins, Spools Shuttles, Etc. 
Steam Boilers. 

Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Lee-Odlum Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Steam Boiler Compound. 

Straus & Co., 55 Broad St., New York. 
Steam Boiler Iusurance. 


Harttord Steam Boiler Inspection & Insur- 
ance Co, Hartford, Conn. 


Steam Engines. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Hooven (The), Owens & Rentschler Co, 
Hamilton, O. 
Sturtevant, B. F. & Co., Boston. 

Steam Specialties. 
Butterworth, H. W.Sons Co., 

Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Caldwell Co., W. E. 202 Brook St., 

ville, Ky. 
Corcoran, A.J, 11 John St, New York. 
Cypress Lumber Co, Apalachicola, Fla. 
Lee-Odlum Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 
on hn Machine Co., Peabody, Mass. 
oolford, George, 2240 No. 9th St, Phila, Pa. 
éunae Braids and Edgings. 
Cathcart, Joho, & Co, 115 Franklin St, N. Y. 
Fleming & Chapin, 229 Church St., Phila. 
Friedberger Mfg. Co, Germantown, Pa 
Hamilton, J.H , & Co, 275 Church St, N. Y.* 
Krout & Fite M fz. Co.. Allegheny Ave. and 
Emerald S8t., Phila lelphia. 
Weimar Bros, 1817Fast York St, Phila, Pa 
bah aS 3638-40 Frankford Ave, 
Phi udelphia, Pa, 

Telephones. 

F O. Plummer, 620 Atlantic Ave., 

Tentering Machines. 

See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, Etc. 

Tension Pulleys. 

N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 

Testing Machines. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., 


Towers. 
Caldwell Co., W. E. 
ville, Ky. 
Lee-Ox ium Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


Traveler's Cheques. 
American Express Company. 


Philadelphia. 


Louis. 


Boston. 


Phila., Pa 


202 Brook St., Louis- 


Trucks. 
Armstrong Track Co., Philadelphia. 


Turbines. 
(See Water Wheels. 


Ventilating Apparatus. 

— & Curtis Mf, Co, 
Mic nd East Camprhige, Mass. 

American Air Moistening Co., Boston. 

—— B10s. Co., 231-237 Arch St., Philadel- 
phia 

Berry, A. Hun, 23 W. Ist St, Bomon,Mase. 

Batfalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N » he 

New England Ventilating & Heating Co, 
Providence, R. I. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philapelphia. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Han. 
cock St, above Lehigh Ave, Phila, Pa 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 

—- B. F. Co, 3% Oliver St, Boston, 

ass. 


Washers (Cloth). 
Birch Brothers, Somerville, Ma 
or ~ Naam H.W. & Sons Co. ‘Philadel- 
Pp 
Hopkins, Machine Works, Bridgeton, R. I. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Phillips Co, The — Providence, R. I. 
Waste Unravelle 
Whiteford, R. A. Pr. Philadelphia. 
Watchman’s Clock. 
Eco Magneto Clock Co, 620 Atlantic Ave, 
Boston 
Nanz & Co, 127 Duane St., New York. 
Water Wheels. 
Bradway, C. P., W. Stafford, Ct. 
Christiana Machine Co., Christiana, Pa. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Leffel, James, & Co, Springfield, O 
Water Wheel Governors. 
Bradway, C. P, West Stafford, Ct. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes 


Leffel, James & Co, Springfield, Ohio. 
Lombard Water heel Governor Co, 61 
Hampshire St, Boston. 
Winders. (Hesiery.) 


Universal Winding Co, 226 Devonshire 8t, 
Boston. 


Weood Pulleys. 

Saginaw Manufacturing Co, Saginaw, Mich. 
Weel Cleaning Compound. 
India Alkali Works, Boston. 
Weol Combing Machinery. 

Leigh, Evan A. 35 Mason Bldg., 
Weool Extracts. 

Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Wool and Waste Dusters. 


Gerry, Geo, & Son, Athol, Mass. 
Sargents’, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
rT _ Randall Machine Co, Westerly, 


Saginaw, 


Boston. 


Washes and Worsted Machinery. 
om, W W, & Co, 2816 N. 4th St, Phila 


American Tool and Machine Co., Boston. 
Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 
Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Cobb, Thad. §., Machinery Co., Lowell, 


Mass. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 


Mass. 

Fairmount Machine Works, 224 and Wood 
Sts, Sq owt 

Furbush, M. A. & Son Machine Co, Phila, Pa, 

Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 

Hunt, Rodney Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 

Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 

Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa 

Kenyon D. R. & Son, Raritan, N. J. 

Leigh, Evan A. 35 Mason Bldg, Boston. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Han- 
cock and Somerset Sts., Philadelphia. 

Phillips Co. The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co Woon- 
socket, R. I 
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Weel, Hair and Noils. 
Becker, Chas. W, Aut, Amsterdam, N, Y. 
Fowles & Co, 106 Church St, Phila. 
Wool Shoddies. 
Becker, Chas. W, Agt, Amsterdam, N. Y 
Garfield Woolen Co, Gurtie lu, Nid. 

Slack, Wm. H. B. ,& Bro, Springfield, Vt. 
Weol Sorters, Scourers and Carbon- 
)Zers. 

Morse Wool Treating Co., Norton, Mase. 
Wool Washing, Preparing and Dry- 
ing Machinery. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 

Germantown Ave., Philed: Iphia. 
Phillips Co, The Thoma-, Providence, R, I. 
Sargent’s, C. G, Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 


Woolen Commission Merchants. 


Dusenberry, UC. Cuies, 3v6 Broadway, New 
York. 
Hayes, 0. H. & Co., New York. 
Warns, Threads, Etc. 


Banding. 

Frost, Geo. T , Paterson, N. J. 
Moore, C. & C Oo, 12 8. 5th St, Phila, Pa. 
Warren, W, Thread Works Ww estfield, Mass. 
Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 

St, Boston, Mase. 
Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Cotton Yarns, 
American Cotton Yarn Exchange, 45 Milk 
St., Boston. 
Catlin & Co, New York and Boston. 
Clark, Wm, Co, Westerly, R. |. 
Cohannet Mills, Taunton, Mass. 
Crossland, Enos, Sons, Philacelphia, Pa. 
Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 
Eichmann & Sternbe rg, 580 Broadway, cor 
Spring St., Ve 
Fleming & chapin, Philadelphia. 
as anaes Spinning Co, Germantown. 
a. 
Grant Yarn Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Hadley Co, Holyoke, Mass, 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Mitchell, Jas. K, & Co, Boston and Phila, Pa. 
Montgomery, J. R, Co, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 
New England Thread Co., ‘awtucket, R. I. 
Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass 
Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Gassed Yarns. 
Greene & Daniels »fg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Glased Yarns. 
Eichmann & aepeness. 530 Broadway, cor 
Spring St., 
indian Ore tard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Lorimers,Wm. H. & Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Malcolm Mills Co, Frankford, 
Meyer, John C. &Co., 87 Summer St., Bos 
ton. 
Montgomery & Co, J. R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
New England Thread Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Harness Twines. 


Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 

Fawcett, Hughes, 115 Franklin St., N. Y. 

Hadley Co, 9% Milk St, Boston, Mass. 

Moore, C., & Co., (8S. W. cor. 5th and Mar. 
ket Sts.) 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 


Boyer, B. F, & Co, Camden, N. J. 

Campbell, Geo. & Co, Phila, Pa. 

Champ!'ain Silk Mills, Whitehall, N. Y. 

Clark, Wm. Co, Wester! 

en. The J. & H. 0, New Richmond, 
Ohio. 


WORLD 


Cohannet Mills, Taunton, Mess. 

Cuolchesier Mills, 36-88 Franklin St, New 
York. 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bri-to), R [. 

Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broad way, cor 
Spring St, N. Y. 

Germantown Spinning Co, Germantown, 
> 


a. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg.Co, Pawtucket, R.!. 
Hyde, E. S, 223 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 
Jenckes, E., Manufacturing Co, Pawtucket, 

R. I 


Mitchell, James E, & Co, Phila. and Boston 

Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 

Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Skerry, A T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co, New 
York Mills, Oneida Co, 

Warren, W, Thread Nah ‘We stfield, Mass. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. 


EKichman & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, cor. 
Spring St., Y. 
Fawcett, Hughe 8, 115 Franklin St., N. Y 


Mohair Yarns. 


Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. 1. 

Eichmann & cae 530 Broadway, cor 
Spring St. 

Serry, A. T, 4 Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 


Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Noils, Etc. 


Champlain Silk Mills, Whiteba)!, N. Y. 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. 1 
Eichmann & Sternberg, New York City. 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Malcolm Mills <¢ ee bestnut St, Phila,Pa 
Montgomery &Co, J. R, Windsor L Oc ks ‘Ct. 
Skeiry, A. T, & Co, 3 Lesuand St, N. ¥. 


Silk Yarns. 


Champlain Silk Mills, White hall, N. Y. 
Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester and Hartford 
Ct. 


Eddy & Street, Providence, R. 

Eichmann & Sternberg, 580 2 oor. 
Spring St, 

ware, Jobn C, & Co., 87 Summer St., Bos 
ton. 

Ryle, Wm, & Co, 54 Howard St, N. Y. 


Woolen and Merino Yarns. 


Boyer, B. F, & Co, Camden, N. J. 

om ens, The J. & H. Co, New Richmond 
Ohio. 

Crossland’s Enos. Sons, Philadelphia. 

Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 

Hyde, E. 8, 223 ‘Chestnut St, Phila, Pa 

Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Skerry, a. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N.Y. 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 


Worsted Yarns. 


Alleghany Worsted Mills, P) ila, Pa. 

Boyer, B. F, & Co, Camden, N. J 

Campbell, Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa 

Campion, Richard, 17 Bank St., Philade) 
pbhia. 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. 1. 

Croft, Howland, & Sons, ort. Broadway and 
Jefferson Ave., Camden, N N.J. 

Eichmann & Sternberg, 580 Broadway, cor. 
Spring 8t., N. Y. 

Elrasser, Albert R, nee, Pa. 

Goff, D. & Sons, Pawtucket, R. 

Herbst & Jones, ist and iaudain Sts 
Philade)nvhia, Pa. 

Pe casset Worsted Co., Thornton, R.I. 

messy, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard 8t, N. Y. 

ss Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 

t, Boston, Mass. 

Weteme Worsted Co, Main St. and Green 
Lane, Manayunk, Pa. 
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MILLS FOR SALE! oo" aie" siresusics sm 
“PERFECTION” SELF ABATING SAD IRONS. 


The Greatest Labor Saving Device of the 19th Century. 


Meats in two minutes.!It is an idea)Iron, insur- 
ing comfort and taving time,labor and expense, 
No more sweltering over hot stoves. No soot, 
no dirt, no smell. No waste of fuel. No lost 
time. 

Burns 2 ft. of Gas per hour, 2 ets. per day. 


) It is simvle in construction; perfect in every way; 
never wets out of order. Ne hot fires ia sum- 
mer. Will net explode. Enjoy the comforts 
ofa cool home on ironing days by using this Iron. 

Cost of burning Wood Alcohol,2c. per hour. 

All parts of these Irons are intorebengeabio, 
and they may be used either with Gas orWood A 
cohol. ade in all sizes. fer all + tow dn 
These Krons are specially adopted to the 
weolen trade. Manufactured and sold through. 
out the world by 


THE EDWARDS SAD IRON Co., 


Sole Owners, 1420 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
12 COLUMBIA 8T., BOSTON. 
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LOWELL 


Textile School 


Thoroughly practical instruction given 
on 


New Machinery in 
Every Branch of 


Textile Manufacturing. 


‘The most complete Textile 
School in America. 


Fall Term Opens Oct. 3, 1899. 


Send for Catalogue to 


WM. W. CROSBY, 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Principal. 


ial 


| cial 
| Designing, 


You a 


Learn and 
Earn 


at the same time, 








studying at home, 
becoming posted in every department 
of a Cotton Mill, in Textile Commer- 
Matters, Mill Engineering and 
by means of up-to-date 
instruction papers and with the aid of 
experienced instructors. 
_ 


Send for Free Catalegue 
te the 


American Correspondence 
School of Textiles, 


New Bedford, Mass. 
Dept. C. 





PHILADELPHIA 


TEXTILE SCHOOL. 


SIXTEENTH YEAR. 


Instruction given in all branches 
of the manufacture of 


Cotton, Wool and Silk. 


Complete modern equipment for 


Carding, Spinning, Dyeing, Weaving and Finishing. 


1899. 


Day classes open October 2d, 1899; 
Evening Classes open Oct. Oth, 1899. 


Endorsed by leading MANUFACTURERS and 
EDUCATORS. 


Send for illustrated year book. 


E. W. FRANCE, Director, 


BROAD AND PINE STS., PHILADELPHIA, 





[LEARN THE... 


Cotton 
oe” Mill 
Business 


On machines of all makes, 80 as to be 


able to superintend any mill. 
equipment of 


The New Bedford Textile School, 


New BEDFORD, Mass., 


The 


Consists of Atherton, Crompton, Dob. 
son & Barlow, Draper, Entwistle, 
Hetherington, Howard & Bullough, 
Kilburn. Lincoln, Knowles, Mason, 
Pettee, Providence, Saco, Stafford, 
Whitin, Woonsocket,and other machi- 
nery. In what other textile school 
ean you find such an assortment? 


Send for free catalogue to 
C. P. BROOKS, Managing Director, 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 





TEXTILE WORLD 














NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


—MAKERS OF STANDARD— 


SPINNING AND...” 
TWISTING TRAVELERS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


PROVIDENCE, - - R41. 


A. CURTIS TINGLEY, Treasurer 














C. H. HAMMER & CO., 


Pays the Highest Prices for 


CARD CLOTHING AND OLD BELTING. 


Good Second-hand Belting and Card Clothing Always on Hand. 
Write: 423-425 BELGRADE ST.. PHILA., PA. 


A. C. THURSTON & SON, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Fluted Rolls. Pressers for Flyers and General Machinery. 


Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and Honing all kinds of Rolls. 
Flyers Repaired and Fitted with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straighten 


Restepped and Retopped. 
Box 528, FALL RIVER. MASS. 


We make all kinds of raw hide and 
100 leather loom pickers. We carry a 
large and well seasoned stock of raw 
PICKERS hide pickers in all the standard styles 
* and sizes for Crompton, Knowles, 
Davis & Furber, Bridesburg and Mason single 
box and drop box looms, orders for which can be 
filled immediately upon their request. We make 
to order special pickers and odd sizes. 

We make leather loop pickers for Northrop 
looms which we sell at different prices depending 
on the quality, and also all patterns of the ordi- 
nary stick or tail pickers for cotton looms ina 
great variety of grades. 


LOOM PICKER CO., 


BIDDEFORD, ME. 








We also make Loom Harnesses and Reeds, Duck and Ticking Lug Straps, Tape 
Picker Loops and Hickory Picker Sticks. 
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MITCHELL-BISSELL CO., 


18 Murray St,, New York. 


170 Summer St., 228 Arch St., 
Boston. Philadelphia. 


PORCELAIN 


and ENAMELED 


GUIDES 


FOR 
Cotton, Woolen and Silk Machinery. 
Glass Rods for Looms—Shuttle Eyes. 
ME SBR RRR RRR RRR 


Machinery For Sale. 


60- tach 





One set of Cleveland 
Cards. 
(with Bramwell and Apperly feeds 
and B>lette condenser. 


One Smith Garnett Machine. 


One Dobbins Steam Screw Power 
Press (16 hollow plates.) 

Several hundred Payne Cone 
Winder Bobbins. Sturtevant 
Fan. 


E. Jenckes Mfg. Co. 


PAWTUCEET, R. I. 
GIBSON’S RECIPES. 


Mrs. Gibson ba+ consigned to us for sale 
all the original books of recipes with sam 
ples attached prepared and used by Richard 
Gibson, covering the entire period of his 
long caree rinthe dyeho:se ss one of the 
forewost 4merican dyers. Some of the 
recipes are doubles? very valuable. There 
are several large books and a number ot 
smatier one+, papers. memoranda, etc. 
Mrs Gibson thinks she ought to get $100 for 
the tot. Wethink soto»s. Thesample books, 
ete may be examined at our office by inter 
ested parties. The entire amount goes to 
Mrs. Gibson. She informs us that there are 
no more copies of her husband's printed 
books to be had. 

TEXTILE WORLD, 
6.0 Atlantic Ave, 


TEXTILE BUSINESS. 


A concern doing business with all kiads 
of textile mills world take on a new depart 
ment or branch that could be handled to 
advantage in connection with their other 
business. 

Ad tress in confidence 


Tuber, care of Textile World, 
Boston, Mass. 


Experienced Operator 


Wanted on elastic hosiery frams, fine 
position and climate for man with wesk 
ungs. Address, W. W.Swkenty & Co., Los 
Angeles, (al. 


Knitter Wanted. 


Experienced man capable of superintend. 
ing entire plant for making lamb, knit, 
seamless and cut rib mittens. Must under 
stund yasns and michines Gond position 
to prover man. A tiress, “Mittens,” TEx- 
TILE WORLD. 





Boston, Mass. 











EDWARD JEFFERSON & Bi0., 
Worsted .°. Machinery, 


28 Strawberry Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, - - PA. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


J, B. Farrar & Sons, Halifax, England, 


Buggella Cork Rollers tor Spinning and 
Draw ing. 


TRANSLATION 
SPANISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 


1 am prepared to undertake translation 
from the above languages into English or 
trom English into Spanish, French or Ger 
man. I translate circulars, prepare cata- 
logaues and other commerci»! literature for 
ci sularizing in foreiga countries and can 
tran-late necessary correspondence. [have 
given especial atention to commercial 
Spanish as employed in Mexico and South 
American States. Work is done expedi- 
tiously and my charges are very reason 
able. IL refer, by permi<sion, to the publish- 
ers of the TEXTILE WORLD. 


F, M. NOA, Box 383, Geneva, W. Y. 


RIBBED KNITTING MACHINLRY AND Mc- 
CREARY BRUSHER 


FOR SATE. 

Scott & Williams, plain fo: straight work. 
used on men’s ribbed tuck stitch goods 
Machines in perfect condition, new style 
sectional cam ring, etc., sizes 10 to 15 inch, 
8 needles to inch. Also sleevers of same 
make 4} to 5}, all with Crawford stop 








» 80¢ on the dollar present list price. 
Reason for selling going ont of this business. 


Address, Phil., care of Textile Wor'd, 
Roston, Mass. 





Knitting Machinery For Sale. 


W. D. Huse and Brinton Denny kni}- 
ters; Hepworth seamer and looper, 12 pt. 
Abel washer; Stur'evant exhaust fan and 
heater. Dye tub for skein dying. Pr. cy- 
lindrical brushes, l0in. long. Address, J. B. 
PooLe, Rockland, Mass. 





To sound industries substantial induce 
ments will be given by many of the places 
concisely described in the pamphlet “100 
Cities and Towns Wanting Industries.’ 
Write foracopy. Nearly all kinds of indus 
tries are wanted. Very liberal inducements 
are off-red Textile Enmdustries in the 
rg bv a numberof good places. GEORGE 

POWER, Industrial Commissioner I. C 
R. Co , Chicago 





Manufacturing Sites Free. 


Five Railroads and a water line surround 
the property. J.ocated at Suffolk, Va 
grand lacation tor a cotton mill, knitting 
mill and wool working plants of any kind. 
It will pay yon to inve seqahe. Address 
C.D. Epes, Nottoway, C. H., Va. 
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THE BERLIN IRON BRIDGE CO. 


ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, 


AND BUILDERS op SEREL CONSTRUGTIC 


~ 





ty Oe 


FOR FACTORY 
BUILDIN 6S 


| 7 , i 


PPEE| 


























The above illustration is taken direct from ‘& photograph, anda shows a Three Story 
Connecting Bridge designed and built by us for The Winchester Repeating Arms Co., at 


New Haven, Conn. 


When desired we can furnish these Bridges entirely in corrugated iron. 
The connecting bridge being of brick—the Bridges being of iron, ro 


the door openings 


between the two buildings being covered with our Corrugated Iron Fire-Proot Doors— 
there is no danger whatever from fire communicating from one building to the other. 


New York Office, 718 Bennett Buiding, 
Cor. Fulton and Nassau Street. 
Boston Office, 200 Equitable Building. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: 


EAST BERLIN, CONN. 





Superior Locations 
for all kinds of 
Textile Mills 


May be had at points 
on Southern Railway 











Steady and remarkable success has 
attended the mills located on the South- 
ern. It is the great Textile Line of the 
South. Mill Men and Mill Investors 
should investigate the advantages our 
districts afford. 

We have now a number of excellent 
points for new Cotton Mills, or for 
Knitting Mills, where local capital will 
join with that from the North in new 
are interested, 


enterprises. If you 


write us. 
M. V. RICHARDS, 
Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


WEST ano 
SOUTH 


run the lines of the 
Illinois Central Railroad and the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley Railroad,'reaching into 
the eleven States of 


South Dakota Kentucky 
Minnesota Tennessee 
lowa Arkansas 
Wisconsin Mississippi 
Illinois indiana Louisiana 


Presenting an unequaled territory for diver 
sified industries, and possessing 


Fine Sites for New Mills 
Best of Freight Facilities—Coal Fields 
Close Proximity to Distributing Centres 
Intelligent Help of all Kinds 
Many Kinds of Raw Material 


To sound industries substantial induce. 
ments will be given by many of the places 
concisely describedin the pamphlet ‘106 
Cities and Towns Wanting Indnstries.” 
Writetoracopy. Nearly all kinds of indus- 
tries are wanted. Very liberal iuduckments 
are offered Textile Industries in the 
South by anumber ofg%0d places GEORGE 
C. POWER Industrial Commissioner I. C. R. 
R. Co., Chicago. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


The advertisers in the following columns should be addressed in care of TEXTILE WORLD 


or inquiries concernin 


them may be addressed directly to “Information Departinent 


TEXTILE WORLD,” as full particulars of each advertiser are on file, and the addresses of suit 
able agents, superintendents aad foremen for every branch of the textile industry will te 


turnished to manufacturers. 


Any subscriber may file his application, and no charge is 


secured. 


made until position i- 


The business of this department is held strictly confidential. 
The applications of good overseers in every department, who are in want of positions, 


are solicited. 


Manufacturers are invited to use this department when in need of skilled men; each 
case will be bandied confidentially, with promptness and judgment, and without charge to 


manutacturers. 


A member of the firm is in charge of this department, and gives personal attention t 


each case. 
WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


15 6 Agent or Supt. Woolen Mill. 
v Age 38; married. 15 years’ expert- 
ence in Scotland and America in woolen 
trade. Cassimeres, Scotch cheviots and fan- 
cies and Irish friezes a rn both col 
ors and makeup. At present in position, 
but anxious 1o have full charge of 8 or 10 set 


mil). Best reterences, 
935 Weolen Supt. and Designer. 

Graduate of German Textile School. 
Has managed successfully two mills in the 
West. Thoroughly up on designing and 
eneral mill management. Age 35. Married. 


ferences first-class. 
1570 Supt.or Designer of small woolen 

v0 mill. Practical experience in card- 
ing, dressing, finishing and designing depart- 
ments, on fl e and low grade cassimeres, 
blankets, jeans and low grade worsteds. 
Temperate, American, age 33. Fine record. 
Now out of work because of change in line 
of goods at mill where he has been working 





1349 Woolen Supt. or designer. Has 
~“ been 12 years superintendent of 20 
set mill in Conn., until recently, when be re- 
signed on account of children’s schooling. 
Has also been bys ~ and pattern weaver. 
High character and first class ability. Age 
39; American, married. Experience on 
worsteds, cassimeres, cheviots, ladies’ fancy 
dress goods, ets 





cv Assistant pus. Weolen. A 
vto0 graduate of the Philadelphia Textile 
School (highest standing), and has had more 
than 7 years’ experience in the various de- 
partments of a Massachusetts mill. Wants 
to get a start where there is fair ehance of 
advancement. Age 28, single. 
12 *) Woelen superintendent or de- 
signer. First-class experience in 
England and America. A first-class man in 
every way; age 34; married. Fancy wor. 
steds, cheviots, novelty — cassimeres, 
overcoatings, cloakings, dress goods, piece 
dyes, worsteds and cheviots. 


918 Weolen Superintendent, De- 
signer or Boss Weaver. Age 35; Am- 
erican. Has worked on all classes of dress 
goods and mew’s wear. Can furnish good 
references, and will accept a moderate 


salary. : 
1386 Woolen Superintendent or 

Boss Carder. Age 483; American. 
Familiar with the manufacture of all kinds 
of woolen goods, is well recommended, and 
can go immediately. 


1490 Superintendent Age 37; Ger- 
i: man. Has worked on plain and 
fancy worsteds, cotton worsted, all woolen 
mixes and mixed cassimeres. 14 years’ ex- 
perience in this country. 





COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1 89 Cotten Superintendent wants 
“a position in Northern mill, Has been 
in charge of Southern mills for 7 years. 
Previous experience in N,E. Is well known 
among mill men, and can furnish the best 


of references. Age 36; married. 

1390 Cotten Superintendent. Especi- 
. ally qualified for a mill making dress 

goods and fine shirtings. Experience with 

first-ciass mills as designer and manager. A 

young man of high character. At present 

employed. 


1532 Superintendent. Has been in 
“ mill business all his life, and been 
with the present firm for a number of years, 
having been promoted several times. He 
wishes to better himself. 
1306 Young American wants position as 
cotton superintendent. Experience 
mostly on cotten warps. Has been book. 


keeper, overseer of carding and spinning;. 
also superintendent in Massachusetts milfs” 








1486 Superintendent or will take a 

position as boss spinner in a large 
room. Age 43; American. Experienced 
mostly on plain goods, At present employ- 
ed as overseer. 
1464 Superintendent of Fancy Cot- 

ton Weaving. Age 43; married; an 
American. Will not work outside Northern 
and Eastern states. Has worked on fancy 
goods of all kinds, white and colored cot- 
tons, worsteds and silks. Is familiar with 
all makes of looms and dobby heads. Is at 
present employed, but wishes to better him- 
self, if possible. Refers to present and past 


employers. 
1453 Superintendent desires position 
x inacotton mill Age 26; married; 
American. Has worked on prints, fine sat- 
eens, sheeting ginghams, duck, denims, cot- 
tonades, ticks, awnings and domets. Is fa- 
miliar with all makes of spinning, spooling 
and warping machinery. At present em.- 
ployed, but wishes to obtain a more ad- 
vanced position. Refers to present and past 
employers. 


1269 Cetton superintendent, carder, 

“spinner and dresser; 48; married. 
Has held position in some of tLe best mills; 
is strictly temperate, and well recom 
mended. Cotton, flannels, ginghams, cro- 
chet and Marseilles quilts, etc. 


1496 Superintendent or Boss Wea- 

x ver. Age45; single. Large experi 
ence On all classesof cotton goods and all 
makes of American machinery. At present 
employed, but wishes to obtain a better 
position. Nowin charge of 1800 looms. Is 
willing to go South. 





TEXTILE WORLD 





WOOLEN CARDERS, 
157 Weol or Worsted Carder. 20 
‘ years’ experience as overseer, with 
excellent references. Understands almost 
alljkinds of machines. Would al-o consider 
position as traveling agent for mill supplies, 
as he has a large acquaintance with mill 
men. 
1580 Boss Carder, Experience on all 
vw kinds of wool stock, especially for 
knit goods, At present employed, but 
would lige to change tor a position paying 


$3, or over. Good references, 
1574 Weolen Carder, with present 
. employers 8 years, desires tochange 
for larger room, Davis & Furber machines. 
References all right. Young man, steady 
and reliable. 
1 582 Woolen Carder or Second- 
VO Hand. Large experience in Massa- 
chusetts mills. Age 28, single. American. 
Good references. Is at present out of work 
and will start at moderate wages. 
1475 Wool Carder and Spinser. Out 
“ of work because his mill shutdown. 
An excellent carder and spinner, highly 
recommended Prefers the West. Will start 
at moderate salary. 


] 562 Overseer, Cardiag and Spinning 
“<= ofall grades of wooien yarn. Many 
years’ experience in both departments, and 
is well spoken of by pastemployers. Age 
38; married. Good machinist. Has setup 
machinery. 
1564 Boss Woolen Carder, experience 
- on all kinds American cards and 
Platt cards. Refers to several good mills 
where he has worked from 8 to 6 years. 
Very stealy and hard worker. Age 42, not 


married. 

1 565 W ool Carder, hus worked ¥ years 
“VY as second hand under some of the 

best caraersin N. E. Experience on nearly 

ull kinds of stock Temperateand a hustler, 

Age 30, single. Would take a good second 

hand job. 


COTTON CARDERS. 





Cotten Carder with 17 years ex 
perience in N. E. mills as overseer 


1403 


and second hand, now in the 
wantstoreturn North. 
for less then $3.00 but would 
change. Married. Age 38, 
ences. 


1469 


mills. 


ried. 
1535 Second-HMand Carding. or 
JIVd Speeder Fixer. Age 41; American. 
is a firat class man, and thoroughly ac- 
quainted with every detail of his work. At 
present employed, but can leave on very 
short not:ce. Prefers to obtain work in 
New Eng!iand States 


1315 Cetton Carder. Over 20 vears’ ex- 
J1od perience as overseer in first class 
mills. At present employed. Well up on 
srints and light and heavy sheetings. 
<nows American and English cards, and 
speeders. Best references. 


123 Second band of cotton carding. 

ade 87; married. Open for engagement. 

1368 Overseer on Second-Hand Cot- 
YVO ton Carding wants a position in 

small room at $2.50 per day or upwards. 

Will do his own pees gH 

first-class second hand job. 


Or, would take a 

Last five years 
in one place. Thoroughly practical and 
understands all the machinery in the card 
room. Age 37; married. Good reference. 
Prefers New England. 


South but 
Has never worked 
take $2 50 to 
Best of refer- 


Cotton Carder and Spinner. 
Has had charge of voth in good 
Excellent references. Age 37, mar- 





WOOLEN SPINNERS. 


1461 Spinner, on Cotton or Wool. 
Age 83; married; French. Has 
worked in one of the best thread works in 
this country, also in Alsace-Lorraine, on 
yarns from 70s to 160s. 1s familiar with Dob. 
son & Barlow machines and Schlumberger 
mules. 
1493 Boss Spinner. Age 25; unmarried; 
“~~ German. Has worked on cassi- 
meres, cheviots, stockinets, satinets and 
camel hair goods. Can op-rate American 
mules, and has worked for several years in 
American mills, to which he refers. 
847 Boss Wooten Spianer with large 
experience and excellent references. 
Will start at $2.50a day. Has spun yarns for 
fine dress goods, and yarns for low grade 
wool and cotton and shoddy mixes, and all 
eotton for hosiery. Pertectly reliable and 
temperate 


1548 Weoelen Spinser and Carder. 
» Has handled both departments to. 
gether and separately. Will go South or 


West. Age 29; single. 

1 545 Woolen Spinner. A very relia- 
“<s bie man, Who has worked up to 2nd 

hand in a good N. E. mill, wishes to secure 

a position as overseer. 


1519 Overseer Spinning Age 31; 

“ American; married. Has worked 
on yarns from onerun to 54. Will accept 
anaverage salary. At present employed, 
but wishes to better himself. 





COTTON SPINNERS. 


909 Overseer Cotton Spinning, spoo) 
“vv@ = 6ing, Warping, twisting, slashing and 
drawing-in. 16 years experience, mosily in 
this department. At present out of work 
because of change in organization. Can 
refer to leading N. E. mills. Will go South. 


Age 30; mar ied. 
1569 Overseer Spinning, Spooling, 
uN and Warping, wants position in 
cotton mill, is an A 1 man on colored and 
white goods; hosiery a specialty. 13 years 
practical knowledge of all kinds of American 
machinery. Yarns from $s to 1204, solid or 
shell rolls, single or double roving. Age 82, 
married, strictly temperate and reliable. 
A 1 references from past employers; will 
come at once, 


1550 Cotton Spinner. Boss or second 
heat hand. 9 years’ experience. Parr, 
Platt, Asa Lee’s mules, Whitin frames. Now 
employed but wishes to get larger experi 
ence, Age 25; single, American. 
1438 Cotten Mule Spinner who has 
YO worked on plain white goods only 
desires to secure a permanent position in 
the Eastern or Central states. Has good 
references and is perfectly reliable. Age 45. 


Married. 

| Cetton Spinner. A young man 
1584 who bas worked in ating New 
Bedford cotton mills and who is at present 
employed in a small Massachusetts mill, 
would like tochange. Experience on thread, 
hosiery and warp yarns. Excellent refer- 


ences, Age 30. 
1576 Competent Overseer, Spincing, 
ve spooling, warping, twisting, desires 
a situation at once. 10 years’ experience as 
overseer on fine and coarse yarns used for 
ginghams, shirtings, sheetings, dril's, bags, 
linings, twines and cordage. Unquestion. 
able references from former emplvuyers as 
to character and ability to obtain largest 
production at lowest cost and maintain 
quality. Would superintend small twine or 
cordage mill. 





SITUATIONS 


WANTED 





WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


1517 Overseer Weolen Weaving. 
e Age37; married. Has had a large 
experience on all classes of woolens and 
worsteds. Will go anywhere 


1521 Overseer Weaving, n woolenor 
Ve cotton goods, Age 42; American; 
married. Has worked on all classes of cot- 
ton, woolen, worsted and silk goods. Refers 


to past employers and others. 
1585 Weolen Weaver. Has had large 
uw experience as fixer and weaver on 
Davis & Furber looms. A man of good habits 
and character. Now employed in a Massa 
chussets mill. Good references. Also fam 
iliar with Crompton & Knowles and Gilbert 
looms 


1452, Boss Weaver, Superintendent. 
“<= or Designer. American; age 45; 
married. Has had 20 years experience on 
men’s wear and ladies’ woolen dress goods 
Good recommendations from present and 
former employers. Good manager of help. 
Wishes to obtain a position where he will 


receive $4 end upwards per day. 
158] Boss Weaver on Woolens wants 
de positiin in cha'ge of a room on 
plain goods. Has worked on both plain and 
fancy work. At present employed. Can 
furnish excellent references from past jobs. 
Experience on Crompton & Knowles fancy, 
Gilbert and Davis & Furber plain looms. 


Age 40, married. 

1547 Boss Weaver, with very long and 
: varied experience. Familiar with 

all makes of macbinery. Has been super- 

intendent but would accept overseer job in 


a first class mill. 

1551 Boss Weaver, especially up on 
vo plush looms, both wire and double. 

Has worked in ~lmost every department of 

woolen mill and would take charge of a 

small plant at moderate salary. Age 42; 

married. New England experienc e. 


COTTON WEAVERS, 


1556 


Cotton Weaver. Learned fixing 
in England and has been 16 years in 
Canada, 8 years overseer of weaving, beam- 
ir g and warping. Wants to work in the U. 
8. will accept $3.00. Age 383; married. 


1573 


Now employed 


Al Cotten Weaver on drills, 
prints, sheetings and fine goods. 
but wants to change for 
larger room, Has bad charge of medium 
size mill, and would take position as super- 
intendent. Firstclass in every respect, 
large experience, best of references. 


1533 
vevw tendent. American; age 38; mar- 
ried. Has had twelve years experience on 
all grades of white and colored fancy goods. 
Would like overseers’ position in large 
weaving room, or on carding. 
1572 Overseer of Cotton Weaving, 
~t now employed in first class mill as 
second-hand, but would like to have charge 
ofaroom at $3 a day. Experience covers 
sheetings, sateens, drills, flannels, denims 
and stripes of all kinds. Lowell and Whitin 
looms. American; age 32,married. Excell- 
ent references from present and past em- 
ployers. 


156: Overseer Cotton Weaver who 
be has long experience as fixer,second 
hand and overseer on all kinds of cotton 
and silk looms. Splendid reterences from 
past employers. At present employed. 
Age 40; married. 


Overseer Weaving or Superin- 





KNITTERS. 
1544 Underwear Kuitter. 16 years’ ex- 
b perience on ribved underwear, Has 
run silk, worsted, lisle, cotton and mixed 
yarn. Best references from present em- 


ployer, with whom has worked four years 
Can leave at once. 


1 19y Boss Kuitter, Spring needles. 
“= snow holding a positionin N w York. 
A No. 1 on fleeces, both single, double, and 
cut pressers. Understands running and set 
ting in all gauges from 12 to 82. Working at 
present on 26and 30. Understands all makes 
of latch needles for underwear. 
1554 Boss Knitter. Underwear, Jersey 
wus ribbed, lisle,wool, plaited work, silk 
Can handle any latch machine. Good ref- 
erences. Age 26; married. 
1435 Boss Knitter. Underwear, astra 
“ khans, stockinet, rubber linings, 
ete. Efficient workman on circular spring 
needle machine. Age 36. Married 
14( )] Ross Knitter at present employed 
but wants to change. Experience 
on plush, cotton, and wool. 10 years as sec- 
ond hand previous to present position as 
overseer. Age30. Married. 
1568 Underwear Muitter. A young 
s . man with thorough training, and 7 
year’s experience as second-hand in N. Y. 
mil', wants position as bossknitter. Ribbed, 
fleece lined, cotton and woolen underwear. 
Campbell & Clute, Tompkins & Circular Rib 
Machine. American. References, first-class. 


1371 Cotton Hosiery Supt. Has had 
vl charge of hosiery mill in N. C. 
Would like a western mill. Refers to last 
position. Young man, not married. 


1450 Foreman or Superintendent 

> of Hosiery. Age 40; married. 
Has worked on cut feet, seamless half hose, 
ladies’ and children’s hosiery. Is familiar 
with every standard make of knitting and 
sewing machines. Is first-class finisher, 
and can start new plant. Salary moderate. 
Prefers to go South, if possible. Refers to 
former and presentemployers. 





1531 Boss Dyer. American; Age 82° 

unmarried. Has had a large expe 
rience on raw stocks, rags, worsteds, yarns, 
pieces, cassimeres, kerseys and dress 
goods. Not at presentemployed. Can take 
position immediately. 


1505 Boss Dyer on all classes of wool, 

woolen and worsted yarns, cotton 
warps, indigo, etc. Desires to change to 
better himself. 


1476 Boss Dyer. Experience on ker- 

seys, broadcloths, dress goods, 
cassimeres and worsted piece dyes. Has 
been in good mills tor 3, 5 and 7 years and 
gave satisfaction. Would start in New Eng- 
land or Central States for $3.00 a day. 


1355 W ool and wersted Dyer, a young 
vv man with 5 years’ training by one 
the best dyers at one of the largest mills in 
N.E. Experience on worsted and woolen 
cheviots, clays, worsteds, suitings, cloak 
ings, beavers, dress goods, carriage cloths, 
yarn, slubbing, wool. Now boss dyer. Good 

reasons for desiring a change. 


1 559 Boss Dyer, raw stock, cotton, wool- 

“ve~ en and worsted yarns and piece 
dyes. A Scotchman with very thorough 
training. 13 yearsin this country. Now em. 
ployed but will change for good job pay- 
ing over $3.1. Age 32. 


1561 Boss Dyer, with long experience 
‘ on all kinds of worsted, serges cloak- 
ings, flannels, repellante, kerseys, also all 
wool, coiton and silk. Best of references. 
Age 35; married. 
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DESIGNERS. 


1586 A Weung Designer with train- 

ing in a German ‘extile School and 
Norwegian Woolen Mills, has recently 
arrived in this country and would like to 
connect himself with the designing depart. 
ment of some first class mill. At present 
temporarily employed and can give Ameri- 
can references. A bright, young Norwegian, 
who will doubtless develop into a first-class 
designer, 


l 577 Assistant Supt. or Designer. 
. Has had experience as designer on 
beavers, kerseys, cassimeres, cheviots and 
wool, worsted and cotton novelty dress 
goods. A graduate of Philadelphia Textile 
school. Has had practical mill experience 
as loom fixer on Knowles & Crompton looms, 
<iresser and beamer, also in office work, 
book-keeping, caiculations, etc. He is at 
presentemployed. Age 25, -ingle. 
1474 Designer ef Woolens or Wor- 
; steds. Has had textile school train 
ing, and about four years in good mills on 
novelty dress goods, cassimeres, blankets, 
coverts,etc. Very wellrecommended. Can 
accept position at once as designer or assist- 
ant superintendent. 


1449 Overseer of Weaving or De- 
“ gsigmer. Age 38; married; Ameri- 
can. Thoroughly capable. Has designed 
his own goods for eight years, and studied 
designing fortwo years. Left last position 
on account of sickness, and will take a 
small salary to start. Has worked on all 
classes of cottons, plain and fancy, and is 
acquainted with all makes of machinery. 
Refers to former emplovers and others. 


1509 Desiguer, or Sess Dresser, or 

ve will take superintendency of small 
mill. Age 88; married. Has worked on 
dress goods, fancy worsteds, cloakings and 
piece dyes. At present employed as boss 
carder, but desires to better himself, if pos. 
sible. 





1526 Foreman of Finishing Room, 
. Folding, Packing, etc. Age 45; mar- 
ried; English. Has worked on white and 
colored goods and prints. Is acquainted 
with every kind of machinery used in his 
business. Has worked 11 years in this coun. 
try. Can give good references 
153 Overseer or Second-hand 
we Woolen Finishing. Age 26, unmar- 
ried. Has worked on fancy and piece dyes, 
broad-cloths, coverts, cassimeres, etc At 
resent employed, but wishes to better 
imselt. Good references. 
1494 Fiaisher on Felts, or will take a 
. position for the making of sizing. 
Age 26; single. His last position was en- 
gineer and in charge of sizing and finishing 
ail classes of felts. Good references. 
1489 Boss Finisher. Second-Hand 
“ or Boss Shearer. Well experienced ; 
excellent references. English; age 27; 


single. 

1396 Wool Finisher. This man has had 
. a very large experience among well- 

known mills and refers to past employers. 

Character and ability of the first order. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

1 571 W oolen Salesman, who has filled 

vi successfully all positions in woolen 

jobbing house, desires a position with manu 

facturer or dealer in textile goods. Fine 
business qualifications and A 1 references. 


1418 Cleth Mall. Overseer, shipping 
© clerk or paymaster. Has had a 
thorough experience in each of the above 
positions and is familiar with white and 


colored cotton goods. Is well recommended. 
Aged 35. Married, and is also a good all 


around accountant. 

148 Boss Carpenter or Master Me- 
chanic. Age 46; American. Is ac. 

quainted with all makes of cotton machin 

ery. and is a good man on shafting, wood 

work, etc. Atpresentemployed, but wishes 


to better himeelf. 

1557 Bleacher, overseer or second 
VU hand. Weill recommended, good 
training, reliable. Wants $2.50. Age 27; 
married. 


1558 Supt. of Bleaching, dyeing and 

“KN finishing, of all classes of cotton 
piece goods, plain and figured, desires a 
position. Has had over 20 years’ experi- 
ence in managing help, and has a thorough 
knowledge of the business in all its branhcs 
es. Can furnish excellent references from 
present and pastemployers. 


1555 Silk Superintendent. Experience 

“- in all departments of alarge and 
successful mil); serges, sateens, linings. 
Young man but well qualified to teke charge 
orto act as assistant superintendent. Knowl. 
edge of office work and prices as well as 
machinery. 


552 Overseer at me & Slashing, 
“= at present employed but would like 

to change for good boss job. First class ex- 

perience avd good references, age 32. 


1560 Overseer Twisting and Reel 
in ing who has worked 20 years in 
the same mill, 10 years as overseer, has re 
signed on account of new supt. Refers to 
proprietors and former supt. Age 38, mar 
ried. Experience on threads and twines. 
15838 Overseer of Cloth Boom. A 
YVOV young American, married, would 
like a position as office assistant, shipping 
clerk or in cloth room. Has had sbout six 
years’ experience in Connecticut cotton 
mills. Will start at moderate wages if there 
is prospect of future advancement. 
1 520 Overseer on Prints, Sheetings 
bs and Shirtings. Age 32; married. 
Wishes to obtain a position inthe New Eng 


land States. 

1579 Supt. of Gread Silk Piant. A 
YI man of executive abilities and with 

long and thorough experience in the design- 

ing and manufacture of all classes of silk 

goods. Alreferences. 








4 her 


1351 Woolen and Worsted Fi 
with 7 years’ experience as overseer 
in R.J. and N, Y. mills, from which he has 
excellent references. At present second 
hand in one of the best worsted mills in N. 
E. Habits first-class; age 29, married 
1379 Overseer, Cloth BReom. Out of 
“ work because of change in manage- 
ment. A man with first-class record and 
wide experience. Refers to several prom- 
inent mill men. Age 39; married, American, 





SUPT. WITH CAPITAL. 


Experienced young man with Some capi- 
tal wishes to invest same with services or 
services alone, as superintendent of small 
woolen or worsted mill or assistant super- 
intendent of large plant. Best of references. 
Address, H. C., care of Texile World. 





KNITTING MACHINERY 


THE INVINCIBLE 
FULL AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE 


IS ADAPTED TO THE ECONOMICAL PRODUCTION OF ALL CLASSES OF SEAM- 
LESS HOSIERY. 








Et isthe only 


It has a si 
full autematic a simple 


hi ade and positive at- 
machine m 


te be fast a tachmen* for put- 
@ be fastene 


ting in and 
to a bench, occu. g 

taking out an 
pying no more 

extra thread in 


space than semi- 
P heel and toe auto. 


automatic 
matically. 


machines, 


A simple and ‘positive attachment can | be putin for looping the toes. Thisvis a 
be applied for making high spliced = great advantage in fine gauges. 
heels and double soles automatically. Attention is invited to the new method 
at the same time the heel and toe are rein- of transferring tops to the needles of ma 
forced by an extra thread. The splicing | chine in knitting Half Hose, and in footing 
arrangement is supplied with yarn from a | ribbed leg hose. 
bobbin holding a quantity of yarn, and not The method of doing this is entirely new, 
from a small cop such as is usually used in | and must not be confounded with the ordi- 
devices of this kind. nary method of transferring with a quill 


ting. 
is apption te i. nee he , ane speed of the machine is reduced 
changes the yarn automatically at heel and sg egy bepeh. - men MY 
toe, oe ot aay Costes point in the mattting Ait parte are intesthangeabee g ck. 
of the stocking. does not require a re . naghe , - . 
volving bobbin which is commonly used in art ee Me ny only, the machine 
similar devices, but allows the use of a full | Will, make either fine or coarse gauge of 
size winder bobbin or cone tor each yarn | 5°Onhe Siciieteth bid: ditiatic’ tintin 
used, Itis perfectly positive in its opera. | nine. tail aetowelt weche eo ar ~ , 
tion, is simple and well built, and is recom. | serastan ox coat ante 4 — high peed. 
mended ee popular Comane. coouptes ment pt mang a oat tek ae 
In knitting “string work,” a leese | market at a price that defies competition 
course is put in asa guide for cutting off from either full or semi-automatic ma.- 
each stocking. A leese course can be | chines. 


E. JENCKES M’F’C. CO. 


It may be seen in operation either at our Factory. at Pawtuchket,B F..WU.68. A. or 
at our branch office, Room 370, BouRs® BUILDING. PHILADELPHIA, Pa., U.S.A. Correspond. 
ence invited. Location at National Exposition, Ex. P-7—H 
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BOOMER & BOSCHERT da aSoh 


<=" BBALING || |] 
PRESSES /jfj 


ARE THE STANDARD. 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. © 
338 West Water St., SYRACUSE, W. Y. 











KNUCKLE JOINT. 


FASTON™ BURN HAMHiNE Co, 


ALL KINDS OF @ oMAC : 
pind l|es MiurncrontroulvehelRe 
ust in THE MS COTTON, WOOL & SILK 

IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


TO SPOOL FROM COP, SKEIN, OR BOBBIN. 











Pocasset Worsted Co. 
WORSTED YARNS 


For Weaving and K nitting Purposes. 


THORNTON, R. I. 








2... . 
Knitting and Weaving Yarns 
Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-ply, etc. 


Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 
Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, cnestnut'streee, Philadelphia, Pa. 





YARN DEPARTMENT. 


Eastern Yarn Market. 


Coltlon Yarns: Northern spinners re- 
fuse to accept new contracts only on 
Mills are well sold 


ahead, especially on combed yarns. 


advanced prices. 


Coarse combed Peelers and Egyptian 


are very scarce and hard to obtain; 
prices very firm and likely to advance 
again. 

Carded hosiery. Prices were ad- 
vanced last 
Kgyptians 1c per Ib. 

Southern 


week, and decided to advance price on 


month %c per Ib. and 


yarn spinners met last 
single hosiery yarns from Ic to 2¢ per 
lb. On two ply, 1% to 2c per lb. All 
new orders or contracts taken only at 
ulvanced prices. They claim to have 
a very strong organization which will 
ontrol their prices on all future busi- 
ness, 
Worsted well 


Yarn: Spinners are 


‘uployed with more orders than cau 


« well attended—some are only ac- 
epting in limited quantities for imme- 
liate deliveries, while the larger spin- 
ners are accepting orders for Febru- 
iry-March delivery, and have booked 


large orders on these lines. Prices on 
% blood cheviot yarn in 2/14s to 2/32s 
have advanced 8 to 9 cents per pound 
within the last year, selling today at 
o 60 cents against 47 to 50 cents 

of one year ago. 
The going made 


yarns today are 


rom Territory wool, as buyers are 
in position to pay for cloth out of 
high 


Australian at the prevailing 


made from Territory 
last 
advanced 10 
peund, and many believe that within 
the next 60 days a further 


udvance with be witnessed. 


Yarns 
within the 


irices, 


wool three or four 


weeks have cents per 


inarkedl 

2/40s 
% blocd has been selling recently 
for 91 cents per pound; at time of 
writing the price is 96 cents per pound; 


9 


o0s same grade $1.05 per pound, now 


$1.10 per pound, 
Lincolnshire lustre yarn at very low 
prices, but there is no demand at pres- 
ert for this yarn except for braid 
yarns in limited quantities. The As- 
trachan trade using this class of yarn 
and that 
sold for cut no 


Spinners are offering 


is completely gone prices 


these yarns can be 
figure. 

This has been a fancy worsted sea- 
son and on a medium grade of wool. 
The next heavy-weight’seascn is to be 
one in which fine Australian yarn will 
larzely be used—such as was used 
previous to 1893 or before the demand 
When the de- 


does come for cloth and 


for cheviots started. 


mand yarn 
made from this stock, spinners will be 
foreed to pay a pretty stiff price for 
the wool, and weavers who have been 
carrying this class of yarn for two or 
three years will have a chance to work 
it up. Many weavers of this fine cloth 
ordered many thousand pounds in an- 
ticipation of the advance, and as yet 
have had no chance to use it up. When 
however, the spinners do take orders 
for this yarn the prices will probably 
$1.15 for 2/40s and $1.25 to 
$1.30 for 2/50s. 


range at 


The Philadelphia spinners have led 


the advance this season and are ac- 
cepting orders cautiously. 

The weaving mills are sold way out 
cannot 
Most of the mills at this 

still 


weights, and will be for two or 


of sight and weavers accept 


orders. 


more 


writing are making heavy 
three 
weeks longer, when they will be forced 
light order to fill 


orders already taken and have seasons 


to start weight in 


There is a 
cloth, 


properly balanced. great 


heavy weight and 


shortage of 
buyers are questioning styles if they 
can get the goods. Clothiers are 
sending duplicate orders and are beg- 
ging for deliveries. Some weavers are 
working carpet yarn into goods in or- 


Continued on page 149 ) 
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Frank E, Patterson, Prest. Oscar W. Wood, Treas 


Germantown Spinning Co. 


COTTON CARDED 


HOSIERY YARNS 


In numbers from 6s to 26s. 


a 
890 


Germantown, Philadelphia. 


W. Warren Thread Works, 


SPOooL CcoTTon 


on 100 to 12,000 yd. Spools or Tubes. 


A Specialty of Thread for Manufacturers Use 
on Spools, Tubes or Bobbins. 


Also Seaming and Hosiery Yarns 
on Cones, Tubes or Skein. 


Our bleaching and dyeing facilities are new and unsurpassed for prompt 
and neat work. Correspondence solicited. 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 








The Best is the Cheapest. 


It is BETTER and CHEAPER to wind 
yarn by the ‘‘ Universal’’ system before 
shipment from the mill, thus insuring 
perfect delivery to knitting machines 


without rewinding. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., 


F. H. BISHOP, Manager. 


226 Devonshire St., - Boston, Mass. 
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der to meet certain prices, and dress 
goods manufacturers are making cer- 
tain lines of dress goods out of this 
class of stock. The dress goods manu- 
facturers are generally busy and are 
using much 2/36s from % to % blood. 
Top manufacturers are very busy. 

The American Woolen Co. are adding 
1000 more looms to their plants and 
are buying large quantities of outside 
yarn, mostly in 2/40s, fine quality. 
Spinners of French system yarn are 
well employed, with good orders book- 
ed. Prices continue to steadily ad- 
vance and knitters who have been out 
of the market for a long time because 
of purchases made anticipating ad- 
vances, are now buying yarn and are 
paying advanced prices. 

Manufacturers of worsted under- 
wear, the first of the season, refused to 
orders without getting fair 
prices in return. Buyers thereupon 
placed only small orders and the du- 
plicates have been much larger than 
original orders at steadily advancing 
prices, 

Woolen Yarn: Spinners of woolen 
yarn are generally busy with more 
orders than they can well handle. As 
has been pointed out by these articles 
in times past, the amount of woolen 
spinning machinery in this country is 
not sufficient in good times to take 
care of requirements when woolen 
yarn is demanded; added to this the 
fact many of the spinners doing busi- 
ness in times past are now out of busi- 
ness, and as a result shortly we shall 
have a greater demand than can be 
handled by spinners now in existence. 
The heavy weight season still holds 
out, requiring backing yarn and other 
yarn necessary for heavy weights, 
thus employing much machinery 
which otherwise at this time of year 
would be idle. Again, knftters are 
having larger reorders than has ever 


accept 


been the case since the hard times set | 


in. 


These mills are buying quite freeiy, | - 
Plax, Hemp & Jute Line and Tow Yarns, 


with the prospect of further ordering 

as the season advances. Some of the 

knitters with machinery enough in or- 
(Continued on page 151.) 
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CATLIN & CO., 
YARNS. 


67 Chauncy &t., 
216 Church &St., 
206 Chestnut St., 


New > ome 
Philadelphia. 


Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co , 


IROQUOIS MILLS. 


FANCY HOSIERY YARNS 


IN ALL COLORS. 
New York Mills, Oneida Co., N. Y. 


JAMES E. MITCHELL & 60,, 
Commission Merchants. 
122 & 124 Chestnut St., Philadelpia, Pa. 


74-78 Summer St., Boston. 
Cotton, Woolen & Worsted Yarns. 
All numbers on Hand and Made to Order. 


Cohannet Mills, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 
Spinners of High Grade 


HOSIERY YARNS vescarrrios. 


Selling Agents James E, MITCHELL & Co , 
Philadelphia and Boston. 


TUCKER & COOK MFG. CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


weirs dts WARPS 


co 
COTTON 
Nos. 68 to 80s, 
On Beams, Jack Spools or in Chain 
CONWAY, MASS. 


GRANT YARN CO., 


COMBLD AND CARDED COTTON 


YARNS “in” 


aise" WARPS 


E. JENCKES MFC. CO. 


ssa” YARNS 


Hosiery, Woolen 
and Merino 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 
Hughes Fawcett, 116 Franklin St., New York, 























FOR WEAVING PURPOSES 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twines. 
Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines. 


| For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet manufacturers. Cor 


‘4 ‘4 P 





wey * 
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CAPACITY, 
50,000 Spindles. 


We 


COMBED OR CARDED 


COTTON YARNS 


In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—single or twisted. 





«-CORRESPOND WITH THE... 


American Moistening Company, Boston, Mass. 


And learn what their system of air moistening has accomplished. The 


‘“DROSOPHORE” AND ‘ VORTEX” HUMIDIFIERS 


Have been most advantageously adopted by the representative mills of this country. 
Our system wiil increase your p*oluction and overcome tronblesome electricity, 
makiog your carding run much better. It wil reduce your waste account, and gen 
erally prove a profitable investment. With our system a perfect Spinning or 
Weaving a'mosphere in any climate or weather is assured, and any degree of 
humicity is obtainable. Will cool the air in warm weather, and warn itin cold 
weather. Paurifies the air and makes it healthier for the work people. 
Write for Booklet on Humidification. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY, 150 Davonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


Cotton Warps,  Wamekconron wis, 











YARNS 


SOLIS : : BOSTON. 


179 Devonshire Street. 
ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 








INDIAN ORCHARD COMPANY, 
indian Orchard, Mass. 
Manufacturers of ---- | ’ 


COTTON WARPS AND YARNS 


In gray and all colors, single or in any twist. 


COLORED COTTON 


Machined, Carded or in Roving. 


NOVELTY YARNS 


In Cotton, Merclirized Cotton, Silk and Worsted, in various Patterns, Colors and T wists. 

We are al wavs pleased to assist our patrons of the Woolen Goods manufacture in special 
pattérn warps for samples. 

We use a uniform grade of long stapled cotton in all our manufacture. 
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diaary times to take care of require- 


ments are placing orders for outside 
yarn. 

fhe fancy French flannel yarn con 
tinues in good demand with spinners | 
well sold up. The 
of 2-ply dyed yarn has been exception. 
ally Mary 


laced for this 


season for knitters 


good. orders have been 


yarn with the prospect 
the next 
the 

ever. 


that when season opens in 


be 
apply 


December demand will 
creater than 
for 


There can be 


This will also 


for woolen men’s wer. 


yarn 
no doubt that the com- 


| 
} 
} 
| 


ing heavy weight season will witness a | 


revival and call for cloth out of woolen 
of the 
are without woolen ¢a 
to of 


is much merino varn being used 


yarn, and many worsted mi 


who rds will be 


forced purchase outside mills. 
There 
for 


ers 


hosiery, and hosiery manufactur- 


have been running worsted 
that the 


so high for this class of yarn that next 


who 


yarn state prices are getting 


season they will be forced on to wvoelen 
yarn, 

reached the 
and the 


one 


about 
wool piles, 


Knitters have 
end of their 
heavy-weight 
great moment to them, 


com- 
is of 
as at that time 
an entirely new line of stock must be 
Thread 
account of the great 


thw sej1s0n 


employed. waste is high on 


advance In wool, 


and the manufacturer who has been 


using threads at 46 cents per pound 


must now pay from 57 to 64 cents per | 


will be 
noils 


there 
carbonized 
Australian or 
the 
range from 54 to 70 cents per pound, 
but Australian lambs’ to import are 
worth from 77 to 80 cents per pound. 
We note, however, that much pulled 
lambs’ and fleece is being sold and is 
quite low with 
Fine wool tops and slubbings 
continue in demand. There is but a 
limited quantity in hand, with prices 
ranging from 65 to 68 cents and 
cents per pound. Black natural wool 


pound. It is probabk 
of 


either in 


large quantities 


imported later, 
Buenos 


Ayres grade; prices will 


as compared other 


sorts, 


tops continue in good request, with an | 


(Continued on page 153.) 


Special line for Bi- 


Beri AND “MERINO 
cycle and Golf 


‘Y A R N Ss. oods in all shades 


For Hosiery, Gloves, Underwear, and all kinds 
Knit Goods. Cop, Cone and Skeins. 


The J. & H. Clasgens Co. 
New Richmend. 0 
WE BUY FOR CASH! 
_ODD LOTS OF 


YARNS ano WARPS 


ENOS CROSLAND’S SONS, 
Haverford Ave. and 69th St., PHILA., PA. 


A. HERBST. J. W. JONES. 


HERBST & JONES, 


KENNEREC WORSTED MILLS. 
Successors to Kershaw Worsted Uo. 








° WORSTED YARN SPINNERS, 


2ist & Naudain Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





| ALBERT R. ELSASSER, 


Cliften Worsted Mills, 


-WORSTED YARNS. 


70 | 


Lustre Worsted a Speciality. 
Mills: Addingham, Del. Co., Pa. 


C. MOORE & CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS. 


Jacquard Harness Twines ot all kinds 
on hand and made to order. 


8.W. OOR. FIFTH & MARKET S8TS., 
Fhiladetphia. 


EICHMANN & STERNBERC 


580 Broadway cor. Spring St., NEW YORK. 


Plain and Gassed Cotton Yarns, 


HOSIERY COTTON YARNS, 
Mercerized Cotton Yarns. Harness Twines. 


RICHARD CAMPION, 


Selling Agent for—. 


Bristol Worsted Mills, 
Highland Worsted Mills. 
17 Bank Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WAVERLY WORSTED CO. 














SPINNERS OF 


Wi IRSTED Ya RNS 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING. 


Main St. & Green Lane, Manayunk. Philadelphia. 
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SPINNERS OF 


HADLEY. FINE COTTON YARNS 


a 
Z| SPOOL eet EEL] 30s TO 100s. 
Gray, Bleached,eor Colored. () 


CSS ON oe) ,i-7-4) mo 4 cop, in skeim on spools, 


\7 
CABPINE YARNS cones or tubes. 
| ®poooonaL Fine Cotton Warps, single and two-ply 
in chain, ete, 


Spool Cotton and Seaming Thread, 
MILLS AT HOLYOKE, MASS. 95 Milk St., BOSTON. 


THE WILLIAM CLARK COMPANY, 


WESTERNRiyY, FF. XI. 
Mills equipped with tne latest and most improved machinery. 
Combed Egyptian from No. 20s to 100s. Combed Sea Island from No. 408 to 200s, 
Also 2, 3, 4,5 ply and 6, 9 and 12 ply cable laid. 
Hosiery Yarns on Cops Tubes or in Skeins, Grey, Bleached or Dyed. (Fast Colors. 








—-MONUMENT MILL.s,— 


Manufacturers otf 


White, Colored, Fancy and 
Double and Twist, 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 46 tol@Os. 








CREENE & DANIELS MFC. CO., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 


frany manner desired by the trade. © A WT OUCKET, R.I. 





Established 1849. 


CARRIACE CLOTHS. 
LIVERY CLOTHS. 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 
Broad Clothe, Sackings, ©: Coles Dusenbury & So”, 


Cotton Warps, Whip Cords. 396 & 398 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


~ s & co. 
HAYES, meth of Woolens 


rat Lines of Woolens 
Representatne VES & CO. 


Liberal arrangements made with manufacturers or men controll- 
ing mills’ productions. 
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reasing demand from the fine knit- 
ters. The knitters throughout the 

untry are busy. All complain much 
at the prospect of paying much higher 
prices for wool, and carded silk is be- 
ng experimented with and large quan- 
tities have been sold. 

Lack of water has been forcing 
many mills to run on short time, even 
though they have many orders to fill, 
and customers are kicking at delay in 
delivery. 





Philadelphia Yarn Market. 


The trade in cotton yarn, which has 
been very active the past two or three 
months, has induced a decidedly bull- 
ish feeling 
prices have been very materially ad 
vanced the past two or three weeks. 


amongst spinners, and 


Stocks are very low, and it would seem 
the advance is based on the increased 
demand, 

There has been a notable advance on 
the finer counts of Southern hosiery 
yarn and two ply warps and skein. 

We quote:— 

Warps:— 

20/1 . 129 to 13 
22/1 . ‘ ‘ . 18 to 134 
26/1 . : ; ‘ : 134 
12/2 - 124 to 13 
14/2 : ‘ . 18 to 134 
16/2 . ‘ . ‘ d 14 
20/2 : : - . 14 to 144 
30/2 . , ‘ , ‘ 17 
40/2 , . 238 to 234 
24/2 j . . 154 to 6 
26/2 . ‘ ; ‘ . 16 to 164 

Skein:— 

20/1 soft . 124 to 13 
19/1 ‘ ‘ - 124 to 13 
a08. 4 : ; ‘ - 18 to 134 
4s to 10s soft - 11 tollg 
14/1 . . - 11§ to 12 
los, ; ‘ P - 12 to 
12/2 - 114 to 
14/2 . 

20/2 . 

30/2 

40/2 

8/3 hard 

16/3 slack . 

16/4 slack . 

16/2 slack . 

12/3 slack . 


9/4 slack to 114 





FRENCH AND BRADFORD SYSTEMS 


B. F. Bover & Co., 
WORSTED YARNS 


IN WHITE AND MIXES. 


Woolen and Merino Yarns 


OPFICE AND MILL 
Delaware and Cooper Sts. 


Camden. N. J. 





HBdady ck Street, 


COTTON, YARNS WORSTED, 
WOOLEN, BRAIDS SPUN SILK. 


PROVIDENCE, RM. I. 





ED. C. CORNELIS, F. CHAILLY, JOHNJ. DOWLING 


Cornelis, Chailly & Co., 
the Tussah Si 


BLEACHING CO. 


339 East 107th St., 
NEW YORK. 





Southern Cones (various qualities) :— 


6s to 8s , ‘ . 114 to 
a : F : . 12 to 
12s. ‘ , ; . 124 to 
oS -_ ‘ ‘ : - 1s & 
16s. ; . ‘ ‘ 
20s... ; , : . 144 to 
22s 

24s. s , ' ; 
268. ‘ ‘ . . 16 to 
30s 

Shuttle Cops:— 


6s to 8s i . ‘ -" 12 
a ; . ‘ . 12 to 124 
. . : ‘ 124 to 129 
16s. : ; . . 18 to 134 
26s_. ; 7 , . 13 to 134 
40s . 17§ to 184 


Mixed Colored Cones :— 


6s to 8s : ; . , 13 
10s. ‘ ‘ ‘ . 138 to 134 
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HOWLAND CROFT, SONS & co. 
LINDEN WORSTED MILLS. 








Yarns 
OFFICE AND MILLS: 


Broadway and Jefferson Ave, Camden, NW, J. 


Repre-ented by FIRTH BROADHEAD, 
937 Banigan Building, Providence, R. | 


ALLEGHENY WORSTED MILLS, 


—— seen ‘li LRN m Worsted 


apt 


en. FINE FRENCH SPUN = YARNS. 


: . <a 
SINGLE AND TWO-PLY, o ‘Sell Direct, 

on Cop or in Skein, for Weaving and Knitting Purposes, in White, Natural & Fancy Mixes 

“ffice and Millis: Frankford Ave and Westmoreland S1., Phila . Pa. 








CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted and Mohair Yarns— white or colors, in skeins, on spools, 
cones, or shuttle bobbins. 


NOVELTY YARNS -— of Mohair and Worsted. We are the only man- 


ufacturers in the United States making these yarns from the raw ma- 
terial to finished product and making Yarns only. 


CENAPPED YARNS of all kinds. Doup Yarns. Harness Yarns. For 


Braids, etc. 
..-Dyers of Yarn and Slubbing... 
BRISTOL, FR. I. 


George Caml Co 
"sted Se 


Yarns, both French System and Bradford. 


Knitting Yarns in all Gentes ont Mixes. 
All Numbers to 608 


21ST STREET AND WASHINGTON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, 
MALCOLM MILLS Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Novelty Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns, in Fast Colors 2 White. 


Mills, Frankford, Pa. Office, 220 CHESTNUT 4T., PHILA. 
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(Continued from pege 153.) | Combed yarn 5 to 6c. above carded, 


134 to 14 The demand for wool spun yarn is 
14 to 144 | 
15 to 154 | 


active. Prices advanced avd spinners 

are busy. Many spinners Tmve been 
sastern Cops:— able to get orders on merino and wool 

10s hosiery ‘ : J 13 yarn that makes them independent of 

14s oe . ‘ ; ; 14 the cotton trade. 

6s “ ; ; ‘ R 144 | We quote :— 


20s ae m J P B 154 . 
al 2 @ 20 cut . ° . . 14 to 144 
10s shuttle ° ‘ » 18 134 19 134 to 14 


l4s «6 . ; ; - iM 144 | ‘eo 14 
Eastern skein %c. above cops, See. Ct«s ‘ ‘ . 16 to 164 
kastern cones %c. to 1%e. above Worsted yarns are still in good de- 
ps. |} mand, at the advance. Spinners are 
Universal cones 4c. extra. | very active and orders are offered 
Ezyptian, carded, 5 to 6c. above nhead of the ability of spinners to exe- 


white. 





SILK NOILS AND SILK NOIL YARNS 


IN WHITE AND COLORS. 
MOHAIR LOOPS, KNOTS, AND FANCY YARNS FOR 
DRESS GOODS’ AND CLOAKINGS. 
A. T. SKERRY & UO. 47 LEONARD 47.. NEW YORK. 


Don’t Be Backward! 


di ey mn Place a trial order forthe 

+ INTHE WORLD \} 
minis -@2| MEYER’S THREADS and SILKS 
BOSTON,MASS, | m And get the BEST! 


JOHN C. MEYER & CO., 
87 SUMMER STREET, cor. Kingston, BOSTON, 
For sale by leading dealers Tel. 515 Oxford, 


NEW ENCLAND THREAD CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SPOOL COTTON cca: sto 100, 


In All Grades and Lengths on Speols and Tubes. 
Seaming Yarns on Cones; Polished Threads and Yarns on Bobbins. 
DYEING AND BLEACHING of All Kinds of Yarns and Narrow Fabric 
a Specialty. Best of Spring Water for Bleaching. 


PAW TUCH ETT, RFR. I. 





4 
. 








The J. R. MONTCOMERY CoO., 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 


HIGH SILK-LIKE LUSTRE 


Mercerized Cotton Yarns. %i“Sir scons aso woven ravnice 


BOUCLE, BOURETTE AND SPIRALS, IN COTTON, WOOL, 


Novelty Yarns. wonsred, wonam aso sick. 


ON BEA MS, JACK SPOOLS AND TUBES. IN FANCY TWIST 


Cotton Warps. coco 8x0 'Seiween. 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons » Piece Silks, 


USED FOR TRIMMINC KNIT COODS. 








TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, in the Hank, or on Spools or Cones, 
for Manufacturers’ Use. Silk for Special Purposes Made to Order. 





MILLS; South Manchester and Hartford, Conn. 





SALESROOMS : ‘77, 479 and 481 Broome Street, NEW YORK. 
929 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
_79 Chauncy Street, BOSTON, 
186 Franklin Street, CHICAGO. 





WILLIAM RYLE & Co., 


DEALERS IN 


Domestic Thrown re of me Nant description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the woolen 
ade a specialty. Foreign and domestic 


SPUN SILK YARNS : NOILS 


Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


64 Howard St., cor. Mercer St.. - NEW YORE. 





Cc. J. LITTLEWOOD & SONS, Ltd. 
AL BION 


DYE and BLEACH WORKS, 


MANAYUNK, PA. 


DYERS of Cotton, Cotton Yarns, Wool and Raw Stock Generally. BLEACHERS 0! 
Cotton and Cotton Yarn. 


CITY OFFICE: 132 Chestnut Street. Telephone Connection, 
PHILADELPHIA. MAIN OFFICE AT THE WORKS, 


THE NOVELTY DYE WORKS, 


WHITE & RUDY, Proprietors. 


—— DYERS OF 


WOOLEN, COTTON and MERINO HOSIERY YARNS, 


Carpet Chain. Window Shade Cord, Drug Twine, any shade. Correspondence solicited. 
Office, 212 Walnut Street, Second Floor, CINCINNATI, OHIO 








DYEING, BLEACHING, ETC. 157 


PROVIDENCE DYE WORKS. 


«Dyers and Finishers, 


OOTTON YARNS, Suited for HOSIERY and WEAVING Ootton, Woolen and Wors- 
ted DRESS GOODS, Woolen and Worsted Mixed OASSIMERES and OLOAKINGS, 
also Woolen and Worsted Slubbing, OOTTON YARN and WARP DYERS and 
BLEACHERS. 

FIRTH ck FOsSTHBR co., 
OFFICES: Philadelphia, 546 Bourse Building. 


New York Office, silk Exchange, Broadway and Breome 8. 
WORKS: Tayler, Emerald and Adams St., Kensington, Philadelphia, Pa. 


R, GREENWOOD & BAULT, 


GLOBE DYE AND BLEACH WORKS, 


FRANKFORD, - PHILADELPHIA. 
Specialists in Cotton Warps and Skein Dyeing. 














HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 


PETER B. MCMANUS, Proprietor. 


Dyers and Bleachers of Cotton Yarns, 


PAWTUCHET, MR. I. 





Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co., ““vvuxs.""” 


COTTON YARNS AND STOCKINET. 
OFFICE WITH BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO., Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns, 


28 BAYLEY ST. PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


COHOES DYE WORKS, 


COHROBS, N.Y. 
Dyers of Raw Cotton, Wool and Knit Goods. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Capacity 10,000 Ibs. per day. Prompt Deliveries. 


RAAAAAAAAAArnrnrrn~nrr~n~nrrr i 


The Wm. H. Lorimer’s Sons Co. 








MERCERIZERS AND DYERS, 


DEALERS IN Ontario & Lawrence Sts , 


MERCERIZED COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers Up toi40. 2 Ply in Philadelphia, Pa. 


Combed Peelers, Egyptians, & 
Sea isiands 
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for Wool, Woolen and Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods Dyeing, and for Calico Printing 


ALIZARINE RED, PASTE AND POWDER. 


Alizarine Blues, Oranges, Browns, Yellows, Maroon, Gray and Black. 
Ceeruleine, Galleine, Mythylene Grays. 
Thionine Blues, Thionine Indigo, Solid Green and 








PATENT BLUES (superseding Extracts of Indigo on account of fastness 
and color bloom) for Wool and Silk, Benzidine and Primuline 
Colors, Zine Dust, Aniline Salts and Oil. 


VICTOR KOECHL & 00, *222°22%.27" 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


FARBWERKE, formerly MEISTER, LUOIUS & BRUENING HOFPOHST 
o|M.; A. LEONHARDT & 00., Muehlheim o| M. 


BRANCH OFFICES : 
Boston, Mass., 138 Milk St.; Philadelphia, Pa., 39 WN. Front St.; Providence, 45 S. Main St 





OAKES MANUFACTURINC CoO., 
Hematine, Extracts of Dyewoods, Chemicals. 


New York. Boston. Philadelphia. Atianta. 





ES". EE. ATTHRAUS cw CO., 
174-176 Purchase St., BOSTON. 


Sole Agents for the 
AMERICAN COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO., ALBANY, NW. Y., U.S. A. 
ANIZILAINE AND ALAIZARINE COrtonRns. 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Gloversville, N. Y., Toronto, Ont., Montreal, Que. 


The STONE & WARE CO., 


IMPORTERS AND MAFUFACTURERS 


Colors, Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 


145 Kinzie Street, 157 Maiden Lane, 105 Reed Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK, MILWKUKEE. 
Zurich, SWITZEREAND. 


ORIANNA BLEACH WORKS, THE SECRET secret out customers 


xperienee has taught 
Bleachers of all kinds of Cotton Goods, them that we give them better work and better service than 


Correspondence Solicited. yen eae 


T. BROPHY’S SONS 
John F. Davidson, Prop., _ pyers of all kinds of Yarn and Cotton Warps, 


9560-68-66 HN. 34 &., Jasper Street, above Clearfield Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, - PA. PHILADELPHIA. 














DYESTUFFS 


JOHN J. KELLER & 0. 


104 and 106 MURRAY STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


220 Church St., Philadelphia. {35 Pearl St., Boston. 
18 Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga. 








Aniline Colors, 
Dvewood Extracts, 


Sumac and 
Nutgall Extracts. 





FAST COLORS for wool dyeing, one aip cotton 
colors, novelties and specialties for 
calico printing. 


—— MANUFACTURED BY —— 


JOHN R. GRIGY & CO., Basle, Switzerland. 


Sone SAARC LOOK SHH 
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Ww. J. Matneson & Co. uta. 


IMPORTERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYE STUFFS 


New York, 
Boston, 
Philadelphia, 
Providence, 
Charlotte, N.C., 
Montreal, Canada. 








FARBENFABRIKEN o ELBERFELD CO. 


40 STONE STREET. NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO} 


Alizarine Black-Bayer 


(DIAMOND BLACK.) 





DYESTUFFS 


C. BISCHOFF & CoO., 


87 and 89 Park Place, New York. Branches, 139 S. Front St., Phila. 124-126 Purchase St, Boston. 








Rhodamineés, Patented. 
Alizarine Blacks, Patented. 


WITHOUT COST 


Bleachers can obtain all necessary 
information 
regarding 


Bleach! 


Ww 





PEROXIDE 


SopiuM, 


by writing for free copy of pamphlet to 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO.., 


OFFICE: 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Peroxide Works. B 
Niagara Falls. Chicage, 4 N. Clark St. 


Oo. Ss. JANNEY & Co., 


IN DIGO. 


Besides the Natural Dye Stuffs, Chemicals, Etc., we 
Carry a Full Line of Aniline Colors. 





Cori esponde nee Requested, 


70 Kilby Street. Sand 10 Letitia Sireet, 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA, 
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SYKES & STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 


ANILINE COLORS, DYESTUFFS 
AND CHEMICALS. 


New Fast Blacks, Drabs and Tans, 
for Cotton Raw Stock, Yarn and Knit Goods. 


Martial Blacks and Blues for Wool, 
for Raw Stock, Yarn and Piece Goods. 








NEW DIRECT DYEING COLORS FOR COTTON AND UNION GOODS. 


THE STAMFORD MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CUT and GROUND DYEWOODS, 





Dyewood Extracts = Liquors, 


FLAVIN Es. 


2 Importers of CHEMICALS and DYESTUFFS. 


1832-137 F'romt Street, = New Work. 


Berlin Aniline Works, 


72 Front Street, NEW YORK. 
124 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 207 South Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 


ANILINE COLORS, 


Aniline Oil, Salt, Etc. 
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New York and Boston Dyewood Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 


age MS . Iti . Di . 
Aniline Colors! Sots Shattes vetoes on 
samples furnished on application. 


NEW YORK: 55 BEEKMAN ST. ; PHILADELPHIA: 122 ARCH 8ST 
BOSTON: 115 HIGH ST. HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 


New YORK. BOSTON. PROVIDENCE. PHILADELPHIA. 
CHICAGO. CEUNCENNATIE. HMAMIELTON. 


Dvestufis and Chemicals. 














Fast Colors for Wool. Refined Cutch A. K.C. 


Dry Alizarine. 


Phenocyanine, 
Direct Cotton Colors. “2C Colors. 


Congo Red, Napthol Yellow. 


Caustic Potash. 





NEW CHROME MORDANT 


(Amend Process) 
Saving in Steam 
Saving in Dyestuffs 
Saving in Weight of Fibre 
Improvement in Quality of Fibre 
Improvement in Colors 
Also Applicable to Silk. 


AMEND PROCESS CO., 205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 





Established 1834. H. G. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 


Wm. G. Johnson Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Logwood Extracts, - - - 
Ground and Bolted Camwoods 
And other Fancy Woods. = - 


All Goods Warranted Uniform. 
Long Distance Telephone. UNCASVILLE, CONN. 
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WEST INDIES CHEMICAL WORKS, Ltd., 
MANUFACTURERS LOCWOOD EXTRACTS SPANISH TOWN, 
OF PURE JAMACIA, W. I. 
DILLON & CO., 20 Cedar St., New York, °° Gate SA FEe co oanapa. 
BOSSON & LANE, 
ANTI-CHLORINE FOR BLEACHING COTTON. 
NO ACID. WNO SOAP. 
Dyestuffs, Chemicals and Aniline Colors. 
36 CENTRAL WHARF. BOSTON, MASS. 


Extracts of Indigo, Indigo Carmine. 4: ' 
Andigotine, Refined and Reduced Indigo. «* + 
»S * 











Indigo Substitute. ° 


Bisulphite of Soda. S: 
Peroxyde of Hydrogen. Ss: 
Alizarine Assistant 30 & 50% » - Fast Black. 
Soaps. MY Acetate of Chrome. 
gt and Gambier Extracts. 
UN Colorless Sumac. — Sucrosine. 
Avr Specialties: 

_ HE E French Dressings and Finishings 


for Silk, Wool and Cotten. 





American Aniline Company, 


Emporters and Manufacturers of 


ANILINE COLORS, CHEMICALSat EXTRACTS 


163 North Front Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


S. J. COREY, INDIGO 


273 Congress St., Dyewoods and Extracts. 


Boston, Mass. Phthalein, Alizarine and other fast colors 
for Cotton, Wool and Silk. Shades matched 


D t ff d and full particulars sent on application. 
yes u S an Nubia One Dip -Fast Black for Woolens, 
P Lion Ammonia Wool Scourer, ete. Agent for 
Chemicals Stutz & Co,, London, W. F. Stutz, Calcutte 
. and Williams & Co., Madras. 








ESTABLISHED i865, 


ANCHOR COLOR Ss MANUF'NC CO., 


Importers and Manufacturers 


ANILINES, DYESTUFFS Direct Colors for Cotton, 
and CHEMICALS. @ Wool and Mixed Goods. - 


New Belgium Slee. s a4 y ‘462-466 Cherry St., NEW YORK. 


TRADE 


SABOIL, BRPROWN 
A NEW NATURAL DYESTUFF Shales ons 


Browns on Cotton and Wool. Ka used for Weighting Silk and as a Bottom for 
Black. Easy to handle; Perfect Level Dyeing and Absolutely Fast. 


THE PALMETTO COMPANY, 
Also Manufacturers of Patmetto Size. Cork Fibre, Vegetable Glue. 
Office, 942-944 Drexel Building, Philadelphia. 


, 222 NV. F , , 
Woke aoe via ront, Phila Prices and full particulars on application. 








DYESTUFFS, TANKS, ETC. 


THE SHARPLESS DYE-WOOD EXTRACT CO,, 


OFFICES : 648, 650, 651 Toe Boursz, PHILADELPHIA. 
. Works: CHESTER," PA. 


——MANUFACTURERS OF — LOGWOOD. 
FUSTIC. 
BARE. 


DYEWOODS : EXTRACTS. SUA cK DYE. 


MOLT BROS., 


MILLBURY, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


INDIGO BLUE DYE 


Wool Scouring, Raw Stock in Piece. 
Dyeing all shades. Unions and shades. 


All work done by experienced workmenand guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


Cypress Tanks and Vats 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 








Warehouse: 22 N. Front St.. PHILADELPHIA. 








ae ae oe 


Cypressia remarkable for its great durability. There isno other woed so 
well adapted tor the manufacture of Tanks, Vats, Cisterns, Dye Tubs,etc. We 


handle Cypress from the Stump, and our stock is of the best. 
Our Tank Factory is complete. Let us know your wants. 
BOSTON. 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO., 


IMPROVED WASTE DUSTER 
The Cypress Lumber Co. 





7 


CYPRESS **Fccrory. 


For Cleauing Woo! Waste. Superior to any 
now in use. Manutactured by the Stillman- APALACHICOLA, FLORIDA. 
Randall Machine Co., Westerly, R.1I. Send tor 


circular. \ 
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The Number... 


OF CONCERNS THAT ARE USING 


Caldwell Tanks and Towers 


IS THE BEST EVIDENCE OF THEIR MFRITS. 
SCORES OF THEM IN YOUR OWN LOCALITY. 


S<| CYPRESS TANKS. STEEL TOWERS. 


Eo ag A very complete illustrated catalogue mailed 
on application. 


E251 We canpwett c0,, 202 Brook St, LOUISVILLE, KY, 
TANKS, VATS AND DYE TUBS. 


























Estimates Furnished on 
Application. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


PEABODY. MASS. 





CEORCE WOOLFORD, 


Vat and Cedar Tank Factory, 


2240-44 N. Ninth 8t., Philadelphia. 


Dye-Tubs, Water Tanks, Wash Boxes, 
Bleaching Tubs, Bine Vats, Boiling Keirs, 
etc. RESERVOIR TA MS, any 
capacity orshape, for tactories, dwellings 
villages, farms, etc. Please send for Esti. 
mate,and we will Guaranteed Satisfaction, 





A. J. CORCORAN’S 
Tanks, Vats, and Dye Tubs, 


ARE PERFECT. 
Cedar, Cypress, Pine, Oak. or other woods. 
Factory Jersey City. STORM DEFYING WIND MILLS. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOMS, 
No. ti John St., New York Citv. 


Thomas Burkhard, 


Dye House Copper-Work, Tipping 
Dye Tanks, Steam Spray Pipes, 
Dippers, Copper Stille for Re- 

covering Benzine, Etc., Etc 





494 and 496 Flushing Avenue, 
BROOKLYN. N. Y. 


AMERICAN YARN PRINTING WORKS. 22es.Jceer es. 


Woolen, Silk and Wor. 
sted Yarns and Warps for Woven and Knit Goods. Bleaching of Cotton and Woolen Yarne 
aSpecialty, 134 te 150 Nerth 224 St., Philadelphia, Pa 








FINISHING MACHINERY 








‘BLEACHING “© DYEING MACHINERY. 


SKY BLUING AND CUTTING MACHINES. 
CALENDERS, STARCH MANGLES, CALEN- 
DER ROLLS OF PAPER, COTTON AND 
3 HUSK. 
ANILINE BLACK MACHINES. 
CHROME DYEING MACHINES. 
ANILINE AGEING MACHINES. 


BEST WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS. 
PHENIX IRON FOUNDRY, PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


Cuas. R.-EARLE, Pres. and Treas, M. W. GARDINER, Jr., Sec’y. 





CONTINUOUS CRABBING MACHINES. 


* 
Birch Bros. IMPROVED TENTERING MACHINES 


for Woolen and Worsted 


Somerville Machine Works. Finishers. 
SEWING MACHINES 
Somerville, - Mass. tiihintetdrtetiines 


Atso, full line of BLEACHING, DYEING and FINISHING MACHINERY. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES. 











THE LINCOLN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED MACHINERY FOR 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying = Finishi 
eaching, Dyeing, Drying = Finishing. 
AUTOMATIC SELF-FEEDING TENTERING [lACHINES. 
CONTINUOUS CHAINLESS STEAMING MACHINES. 


Complete Plants for BLEACHING, ANILINE BLACKS AND INDIGCOS. 
54 to 70 Arch Street, HARTFORD, CONN. 


New Bedford Copper Co., 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR... 


Copper Printing Rollers 


We Guarantee Perfect Werk. Prompt Shipment. 


Perforated. Copper. DYE STICKS. 


For Wool Washing I make Kettle Sticks, Dry and Sulphur House Poles, also 
and Rinsing Boxes. Sticks to suit the Wolstenholm Machine fom natural water 
grown Cedar. TIalso make Stieks to suit the Klauder, 

Perforated Duster Weldon, ard Lorimer machines from finer grades of 
Screens on Trial. lumber. These Sticks have been thoroughly tested, and 

are pronounced the bert on the market. I guarantee to 


A. J, BECKLEY & C0., ur satisfaction to Dyers. Correspondence sol'cited 


Write for prices. 
Garwood, N. « FRANK BAILEY, Cedar Brook; P. 0 
N, Y. Office, 123 inerty St. Camden Co., N. J 
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“CYCLONE” FAN! 


Moderate in n Price, 
Substantially Built, 
Unique in Design. 


Write for New Catalogue. 


Phila. Textile Machinery Co., 


2750-60 HANCOCK ST., PHILA., PA. 
NEW ENGLAND 


Ventilating and Heating Company. 


Our system of Ventilating and Drying by air circulation 
will improve quality and increase production. 





PLANS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
OFFICE AND WORKS: 


926, 928 and 930 Manton Avenue, Providence. R. |. 


From 1 to 6 ft. in Diameter, 





THE REMOVAL OF 


STEAN 


AND THE 


DRY ING 


OF ALL KINDS OF MATERIALS 


SUCCESSFULLY ACCOMPLISHED 


OB Wass Pies 6e.. THE BERRY WHEEL. 


STEAM HEATING, VENTILATING. 


CEO. MATTERN, 
VENTILATING ENCINEER, 


and Generali Contractor. 
26 Clinton Piace, 44 East Sth St... New York. 
Ma>»ufacturer of Exhaust Wheels for Merchanical Ventilat 
ing, Cooling. Drying, Removing Steam, Dust, Smoke, etc. Elecuiric 
‘ >= " Motors and Wiring. Sheet ILon Work. 
Made of Wro ught eon, and Steel Blades. 


THE HARDY MACHINE | 99 Pattern 
COMPANY’S 


For 40 and 45 inch Cards. 








Traverse Grinder 





rae Lane Bagge Runs with one belt. Has ea Patent Differential Motion. Har... 
ened Journals. No Setscrews to braise the Jo *rnals. 
Is Made in America and Fully Guaranteed. Hardy Machine Co., Biddeford, Me. 
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New Universal Fulling Mill, 


1898 Pattern. 





This mill is unequaled for capacity and rapid fulling, All kinds of heavy and light goods, as 
desired. It affords greatest economy in space required, power, soap, and time. All bear- 
ings are on the outside, obviating dripping of oil inside of mill. All bearings are self ad- 
justing and readily removable. Power is transmitted with friction or tight and loose pulleys. 


Itis Made in Two 
Sizes, 


No.1 is three feet wide 
for 1,2, 0r 3 Strings 
of extra Heavy 
Goods, 1, 2, 3, Or 4 
Strings of Medium, 
and 1, 2, 3) 4, 5) and 
6 Strings of Light 
Goods as desired. 
One set of rolls and 
three ring guide 
plank. 


No. 2 is four feet wide, 
and has two sets of 
rolls and six ring 
guide plank, like this 
cut. Capacity nearly 
twice as much as the 
No.1 Mill 


Made extra heavy 
throvghout, all mate- 
rial the best and work- 
manship first-class. 


The adjustable brass 
mouth-pieces and 
stretcher, also packing 
boxes and stop motion, 
are the best, as ac- 
knowledged by users. 


Write for further 
particulars and 
prices. 


Machinery Especially for Wet Finishing. 


IMPROVED ROTARY FULLING MILLS, Various Patterns and Various Attachments, 
HAMMER FALLING STOCKS FULLING MILL, 
CLOTH WASHERS, OR RINSERS, 
DOLLY WASHERS FOR HOSIERY GOODS, 
PUSHERS, OR CRANK FULLING MILLS, 
CLOTH WINDERS AND POWER CLOTH REELS FOR DYE TUBS AND RINSERS, 
WOOL PICKERS, RAG WASHERS, WOOL WASHERS, SOAPING MACHINES 
SQUEEZE ROLLS FOR SPECK DYEING, 
DYEING MACHINES FOR HOSIERY GOODS, ETC. 
DUSTERS, DYE TUBS, EXTRACTORS, BLUE VATS, etc., etc. 


HUNT-McCORMICK TURBINE WATER WHEELS. 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO., 
Main Office and Works, ORANGE, MASS. Boston Office, 70 KILBY ST., Room 87. 


Long Distance Telephone. Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. Telephone No. 1522. 
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THE —— 


American Tool & Machine Co, 


109 BEACH ST,, BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


Weston 
Hydro 
Extractors 


Special Machines for 
Acid Work. 

















RUBBER SQUEEZE ROLLS 


For Wool Washers, Warp Yarn 
and Shein Dying Machines. 


CEO. P. CLARK, M’f’r., 


Box Db 


Windsor Locks, - - Ct. 





THE TORRANCE MANUFACTURING CoO., 


Sole Makers of the TORRANCE PATENT, 


Self-Acting BALLINC MACHINE, 


18 & 20 Davis St., EB. Newark, N. J. 


The attention of Woolen Manufacturers is invited to these Machines as convenient 
tabor-saving appliances. The machine can be adjusted to make any size balls to suit lots, 
4nd the creel is constructed to carry twice the humber of spools used by the old system. 
Send for circular. 


D. R. KENYON & SON, Raritan, N. J. 
Manufacturers of 
Woolen Drying andi Finishing Machinery, 
INCLUDING 
Kenyon’s Patent Tentering and Drying Machines on Pipe System, Hot Air Dryers and 
Tentering Machines, Fulling Mills, Washers, Chinchilla and Whitney Machines, 
Whipping Machines, Cone Willows, Marsden & Blamire Lap Feed, Soaping 
Machines, Wringing Machines, Yorkshire Gigs, Dyeing Machines for 
Piece Goods, Friction Clutches, Jigs, double or single; Brush 
and Pumicing Machines for Worsteds, Dewing Machines. 


RILEY'S CUrtuine Cloth Washers, Fulling Mills, 
PATENT = Fovoinc MACHINE _ Piece Dyeing Machines, etc. 


For all kinds of Gray or Finished Stuffs, 
Woolens, Worsteds, etc. You want the best, We build them, 


CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. S ,wenreay | HOPKINS MACHINE WORKS, 


New York and Providence. AGENTS. | BREDGETON, ° . Rn. x. 
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HUNTER'S IMPROVED CLOTH WASHER 


For Four, Six and Eight Strings of Goods. 











Power tr itted by a of a Friction Pulley. 
No Shifting of Belt to start and stop the machine. 
Less pewer required than for any other Washer of equal capacity. 
4ll Main Bearings are adjustable. All Bearings are oa the teide of fr 
No dripping ef Oil on the Goods, or in the Wash Box. 








Also Combination Washer and Fuller for Knit Goods in the String. 


Write for further pariculars and prices 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CoO., 


North Adams, Mass. 


Boston Office, Room 67, Mason Building, 70 Kilby St. 
Long Distance Telephone, 2054. 
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The American Napping Machine Go. 


—— OWNERS OF THE —— 


CHAS. HEAP, U. 8. N. M. CO., and 
DAVIS & FURBER PATENTS on 


NAPPING MACHINES, 


Combining the Latest FRENCH, ENGLISH and AMERICAN IMPROVEMENTS. 
Manufacturers are Cautioned against Buying or Using Infringing Machines. 


SYDNEY HARWOOD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston. 


H. H. HEAP, Treas. and Gen. Man., Williamstown, Mass- 
C. J. JONES, Selling Agt., 2710 to 2726 Mascher St., above Lehigh, Philadelphia. 


Davis & Furser Machine (Gompany, 


Builders and Selling Agents. 


Worth Andover, = Mass. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Mitehbibey. 


Cloth Finishing Machinery 


FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, PLUSH GOODS, ETC. 
SHEARING MACHINES A SPECIALTY. 


SOLACE waersg, WORCESTER, MASS. 
IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN WORSTED SPINNING. 


The Bamtord Dust Proof and Self-Lubricating Spindle 
Tube saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, there. 
by ae longer life to the tubes, saves labor, maintains 
sncenectiniiitiaeninia ae ss ._. "niform speed, and mess 

important of all, makes 
' PERFECT YARN. Refer to 
largest worsted mills. 


BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag, R. I. 


ALSO MFRS. OF 


: STEER CAPS AND SPINDLES. 
CAPS, FLYERS, TUBES, Etc.,. REPAIRED. 


Drying and Sulphur 

House Poles of Natura! JERSEY HICKORY 
DYE STICKS Reund Water Grown Is the toughest and best Stock in the 
Cedar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods world tor 
= oe No. | ood Re ape nj PICKER STICKS. 

nots, grades, for yeing. ur Woven ~ 

Cedar Picket Fence, is the best and cheapest ; —— agg —— 2 egy eng ae A 
for Mills and all enclosures. Manufactured SE ees eae ‘ 
by, prices and all information from and attractive prices. Write 


E. M. HAEDRICH, L. T. LA BAR, Beateyestown, N. J. 
314 Wainut St., Philadelphia. | (Express and Telegraph, Hackettstown.) 














CLEANSING WOOL 














The New Morse System 


® 
For Clean Wool 
For Cleansing Wool. 
HE practical success of this system of cleaning wool has now been 
demonstrated beyond question; andthe extensive works at Norton, 


Mass., are now prepared to handle large quantities of wool for manu- 
facturers and the trade. 


Morse Wool Treating Works at Norton, lass. 





Some of the advantages to be derived from this process are as follows: 


We leave the wool in much softer and better condition than the old 
method of scouring, never harshing. , 

We save a larger percentage of the wool by preserving all the fibres. 

Our process gives greater aivantage in working, leaving the wool 
open and lofty. 

Superior advantages in dyeing- 

We save all of the nerve of the wool, which is of great advantage in 
carding, dr.wing and spinning, and of great benetit in finishing, 

We have shown a saving of 34 in noiling and 54 through works. 

We use no soaps or soda ash. 

We have demonstrated all of the above facts. 


We can do the work ata saving to the manufacturer, 
adding nothing to the cost, 


If desired can be treated in the original package, and returned without disturbing the 
bale, fleece, or pelt. 


We Invite CORRESPONDENCE 


MORSE WOOL TREATING CO., 


New York Office, 20 Nassau St. Station A, Norton, Mass. 
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CERRY é& SON, 
ATHOL, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


LUMPERS 


WOOL and WASTE DUSTERS, 
RAG DUSTERS, NAPPERS, 
Improved 


CLOTH MEASURING MACHINES. 


Tamper and Duster Cviindera Refillad and Renatred. 


Chas. W. Becker, Asgt., 


Amsterdam, N, Y. 


Cotton, Wool, Noils, Shoddies 


COTTON and WOOLEN WASTES 


Manufacturer Cotton and Wool Shoddies. 


Custom Carveonizing Wool Noils. 
Garnetting. Picking. Carding, etc., Dyeing Cotten and Weol. 
BUY FOR SPOT CASH ALL KINDS OF WASTE. 
From Cott Wool and Hosiery Mills. 


Reliance Machine Works, 


. .- Manufacturers of the... 


RELIANOE HOSIERY PRESS. ae. CRAWFORD 

ira — Hollow Steam 
Plate 

Press 


For KNIT OR 
WOOLEN Goops. 


) The most reliable ma- 
chine of the kind on the 
J market. 


An Crawford & Son, 


Nashua. N.H. 


CH 0 D NY WM. H. H. SLACK 
& BRO. 
Springfield, | Vt. 
Carbonized Stock 
A Specialty. 


THE GARFIELD WOOLEN CO. C ARBO N | TER: removes burrs 
x MANUFACTURERS leaves hs a 
Fine Wool Shoddies and Extracts, Also Bi-Sulphite of soda, Alum and Acid 
in all grades and colors. Re a 
Carding, Picking. Carbonizing and MERRIMAC CHE ICAL CO., 


Garnetting done for the trade. Week oy ef crn ogg ogg — 
‘ orks at So. mington, Mass., B. . RR, 
GARFIELD, N. J Southern Division. 











HART, 


FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, 


a 


) 2 Watney 


Doman) 
' 





Write for Prices and Particulars. 


CHAS. 


Hot Plate Screw Press tor Hosiery Trade. 
Cor. Hedge and Brown Sts., 
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NYE & TREDICK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery, 
Underwear Machinery, 


For Ladies’ Vests, Combination Suits, Corset Covers, etc. 
Men’s Underwear, Sweaters, etc. 


New Improved Sleeve Machines. 
Machines for Rib Hosiery, Rib Tops and Cuffs. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS ON ALL MACHINES. 


MECHANICAL STOP MOTIONS 
FOR CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES. 


OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS : 


606 Arch Street, - PHILADELPHIA. 
CNCHONOTONOHONONOHORONONOHOHOHOHOHOHOTOHOZOR 


SomeT HING NEW. 


Have You Seen Our 
Strapping Machine? 








It has the same positive stop motion used on our 
latest Button Sewing Machine. Will cover straps of any 


width, and will do a hundred dozen drawers a day. 





Union Button Sewing Machine Co. 


No. (64 High Street, 
Fort Hill Square. ™~ BOSTON. 
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BRANSON MACHINE C0. 


es BUILDERS OF ... 


Knitting Machinery. 


Hand ty | Welt or 
- | Two-Feed 
Ribbers. 
Power, | Loopers and 
OpenTop an} Parts. 
‘ ee | Presses 
EE 3 and 
Hold Down. ==) SS Boards. 
sy Estimates 











Va Ve AOR il for Plants 
we ino Complete. 


oF 


Branson 7-8 Automatic Knitting Machine. 


% Automatic Knitters, 


All Sizes and All Gauges. 


WINDERS and BOBBINS. HAND FORGED STEEL CYLINDERS. 


BRANSON MACHINE CO., 


504% !500iNorth Amarican St., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND CATALOGUE. 
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Rospert W. Soorr. Louis N. D. WILLIAMS 


Scott & Williams, 
KNITTING MACHINERY. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


~ OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
b> 2079 E. Cumberland Street. Pa. U.S. A. 














“Standard” Button Hole Machine. 


New and superior cutting device. 9 Makes purl-edge button holes. 
Adjustable knife. 10 Makes button holes one-eighth to one 
Wiil cut heaviest material. inch. 
Leaves no ragged edges. ll A positive, automatic stop motion. 
Automatic thread controller for lower 12 More work produced with less effort. 
threads. 18 Most money making machine in any 
Tensions on both threads—holes solidly set factory. 
..Makes three «inds barred button holes. lt Of highest grade workmanship and 
8 Makes whip-stitch button holes. durability. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE STANDARD SEWING MACHINE CO., - Cleveland, 0., U.S.A. 


Estimates solicited for complete power plants of sewing machines. Oar prices are right. 
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SIMON FRIEDBERGER, President. MAX N. AARON, Treas’r and Sales Agent. 


THE EDGING PLANTS aot ot wo 


Friedberger & Co. of Germantown, 
Krout& Fite Mfg. Co., of Philadelphia & 
Geo. H. Baker, Woonsocket, R. I., 


Have been purchased by the 


* 


and 
CONSOLIDATED 


at their enlarged Mills, Germantown 
Philadelphia. 


All Goods Sold Direct Only. 
RESULTS: 


Avoidance of needless multiplication of Patterns, 
causing endless confusion to buyers. 

Advantage of being able to procure all Edgings 
and Braids at one place. 


GUARANTEE OF PERFECT GOODS. 
BETTER FACILITIES FOR QUICK DELIVERIES. 
UNIFORM PRICES TO EVERYBODY. 


NO TRUST OR COMBINATION 
or any Advancein Prices IS CONTEMPLATED. 


W.K. WIXON, Sec’y & General Manager. H. 8. TOWNSEND, Superintendent. 
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Pepper Manufacturina Co, 
Lakeport, N. H., 


Manufacturers of 


Knitting’Machinery, 


INCLUDING 


5 = ’ . 
Pepper’s Flat-Ribbed Cuff Machine, 
Automatic Welt and Loose Course Machine for Sock Tops. New 
Circular Stripes with Welt, Loose Course and Striping (Auto- 
matic), for Shirt Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose Legs, Wristers, etc. 


GOLF AND BICYCLE STOCKING MACHINES. 
All kinds ef 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES, 


For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs & Legnigs. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


THE DODGE NEEDLE COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURE ALL KINDS OF 


LATCH NEEDLES, 


For Ribbed Underwear and Sweater Machinery, 
Automatic and Seamless Hosiery Machinery, as 
well as for all makes of Toppers and Ribbers. 
With our IMPROVED SPECIAL MACHINERY and APPLIANCES, together with our 
improved methods we are making the best wearing and longest lived riveted 


Latch Needle in the market. Send us your sample needles with trial order and 
satisfy yourself that there is a Best QUALITY in LATCH NEEDLES. 


Address DODCE NEEDLE COMPANY, 


Mamcheoester, INT. EX. 














Excelsior Knitting Machine Manufacturing Co. 
/ ALLENTOWN, PA. 


BUIDDERS OF 


EXCELSIOR 
7-8 AUTOMATIC KNITTERS, 


Adapted for Ladies’ Plain Hose, Men’s Half 
Hose or footing Ribbed Hose. 
Its Production is Greater than any 7-8 or 


fall Automatic Machine now 
on the market. 
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ACME 


Automatic Knitter, 
FOR SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 


All Kinds and Gauges. 


Best method of transferring 
ribbed legs and tops. 

Greatest production of perfect 
work at least expense. 


For particulars address 


Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle 
Company, 
FRANKLIN, N. H. 


Philadelphia Office: 


Kaickerbocker Building. 
Cor. 6th and Arch Sta. 








McMichael & Wildman 


MFG. CO. 


RIB AMITTING MACHINERY, 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN, 


For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery and Un- 
derwear, Combination, Suits, Sweaters, etc. 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR 
Largest Production, Best Quality 
Fabric, Durability, Economy of Oper. 
ation. 


Automatic Sleever and Fancy Hosiery 
Machine. 


| Showing Chainless Measuring Attachment 


Full particulars, Description and Samples 
furnished upon Application to the 


McMICHAEL & WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


NORRISTOW N, PENNA 
New England Office: 
120 Kingston 8t., Roston, Mana. 





KNITTING 


MACHINERY 








HEPWORTH & CO. 


BUILDERS OF 


Grosser’s Unrivalled 


Flat Knitting Machines 


——— 


For Scotch Fancy Pattern Golf or; Bicycle 


Loopers and Automatic 
Knitting Machines. 


Lehigh Ave, and Mascher St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BEATTIES’ 








Patent Loopers. 


BEATTIE MACHINE WORKS, 


COHOES, N.Y. 


THOMAS KENNEDY, 


Successor to N. H. BRUCE, 
Established 1872, 





—COHOZES, N. Y.— 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 
tor Knitting Mills, Collar and Corset Factories. 


CLOTH CUTTERS—Power and Hand. 

FOLDING, WINDING AND CUTTING ma 
chines, automatic. 

POWER NECK MARKERS. 

RIB CUTTERS. 

Irregular Form 


CUTTING MACHINERY 


for Cloth, Knit Fabrics, etc. 





aa Write for Catalogue. 


Stockings, Fancy Sweaters, Gloves, Mittens, 
Caps, Cardigan Jackets, Ladies’ Skirts, etc. 
Seamless Shaker Sweaters (both armholes 
automatic, selvedge open), Theatrical and 
Athletic Tights. our section full automatic 
power sweater machine. Four section full 
automatic, full-fashioned sleeve machines 
with automatic widening of the fabric. 

SPECEKALTYW. Regular plain hand swea- 
ter machine, 5 needles to inch, 18 inch needle 
bed, with 182 needles, new improved drop- 
lock and two yarn carriers, front and back, 
tor the selvedge edge, laced front and two- 
color striping attachment, only $98.00 


A. MUELLER. 


U. 8. BRANCH OFFICE AND SHOWROOM: 


| 760 LEXINGTON AVENVE, - BROOKLYN, W. Y. 


Write for Descriptive Catalogue. 


TAKE YOUR 
CHOICE. 





We will supply you with a NEW 


INCANDESCENT LAMP second to 
none on the market. 
Or RENEW your 


lamps and save you 30 per cent. 


burned out 


to 50 percent. in your lamp bills. 
Or exchange new lamps for your 
burned-outs. 
Write 
and Full Particulars. 


us for Prices, Circulars 


Lynn Incandescent Lamp Co., 
LYNN, MASS. 
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4 AND 4 AUTOMATIC 
ATTACHMENTS 


To Seamless Knitters, make Old Machines into 
New Ones, and the Best of their 
respective classes. 


Paxton €& O’Neill, 


127 Bread Street, Philadelphia, 
Makers of Wrought Steel Cylinders and Dials for all kinds of Machines. 





THE 


Merrow High Speed Crochet 


and Scallop or Shell Machines, 


for finishing the edges of Knit Goods, Bed Blankets, Horse Blankets, 
or other fabrics. 


For particulars and samples, address 


THE MERROW MACHINE CoO., 


28 Laurel St., - Hartford, Conn. 
Branch Offices and Show Rooms: 
Room 374 Bourse Bidg.. Phila... Pa. 4° Mohawk St., Cohoes, N. WY. 


CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES, 


Carefully designed and well made with Solid Forged Steel Cylinders and Dials, Se vot Cam 
Rings, Encased Take-up, Stop Motions, etc. Standard Sizes, Reasonable Prices. 30 


KNITTING MACHINE CYLINDERS AND DIALS. 
STAFFORD & HOLT. : Little Falls. N. 








CAMPBELL & CLI TE, 


CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES, 
WINDERS, &C 
x COHOES,aALBANY CO.,N. 1. * 


Border Machines 
‘SOUR MT yn) 
Je) j UO99E BAlj pue nd | 





We Do Bleaching and Dyeing 
ESPECIALLY FoR THE Knit Goods Trade. 


Give Us A Trial. 
SAMUEL ROWLAND, Schuylkill Haven Bleach and Dye Works. 


SCHUYLEMILE HAVEN, PA. 








KNITTING SUPPLIES 
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THE MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLIES CO., 


66 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Standard Knitting Machine Needles, 


And ali kinds of Sewing Machine Needles. 
Parts for Wilcox & Gibbs Mfg., and all Sewing Machines. 


Oils, Beltings and General Mill Supplies. 


Agents for Excelsior Needle Co., and National Needle Co. 


WM. COREY Co., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles, 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 





LOYAL T. IVES, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 








| Celebrated 


fur Lacings 


Brand 
For Underwear, Overshirts and Sweaters, 


JOHN CATHCART & CO., 


145 Franklin St., New York. 





H. LYDALL & FOULDS, Harness Varnish 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Machine Needles, Narrow- 
Points, Hooks, etc. 


Pat. Screw Rivet Balmoral Needles a specialty 
MANCHESTER, CONN. 


Enit 


For JACQUARD LOOMS. 


$1.50 per gallon. $1.40 per gallon in 5 gallon 
cans. Cans extra. 


D. L. WITMER & BRO., 
STW ST, AND GERMANTOWN AVE., PHILADELPHIA, 





Plainfield Foundry Co. 


Manufacturers of ail kinds of 
Hard and Soft Iron Castings, Brass, White 
Metal and Aluminum. 


METAL ard WOOD PATTERN MAKING, GRATE-BARS 
and fine POTS a a Specialty. 


4. CMETLER, Prop. 432 East 3d St, Plainfield, WJ. | 





| 28 Queen St.. 


DESIGNS FOR TABLE DAMASK 


WILLIAM KEILLER, 

Belfast Ireland. 
The only European Designer represented in America 

Designs sold direct, or through my agent. Sketch 

on approval. Agent, 


William Russell, 1015 Areh St., Philadelphia. 











Excelsior === 


The best hosiery needle in the market. 


Manufactared by 


| rebuilt. 
| sees. Double-Thread, Elastic Stitch and 


Wardwell Needle Co., Lakeport, N. H. | 


— pes Machine Co., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fabric hematin put on all machines. 
All makes for sale, repaired, altered and 
Sole agents for Murphy’s High 


imming Machine, for underwear and con- 
cealed stitch for hosiery and welting. 





CRANE MEG. 
LAKEPORT. N.H. 


co. 


Spring Needle Circular Knitting Machine | 


For noes Shirts, Drawers, Jersey 
oth and Stockinet. 
A oye a ; Merdmes Bladed Burr Wheels 
with Self-Oiling Rrackets 


Wm. Breedon's Son, 
Spring Knitting Needles, 
And Burr Biades of all kinds. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 





BOAKDS FOR FAST BLACK DYERS. 





HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 





VSS 


Jos. 1. PEARSON 


Aa PRICES ALWAYS RIGHT. 


iOlo-Zl TAYLOR ST. 
KEN sINGTON PHILA 
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CHARLES COOPER, ___BENNINCTON, vr., 
KNITTING MACHINE AND NEEDLE WORKS, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
Pp nooas err Hlaten Galigratic Autschina plowed “alte {atust 1 ptotatety ge 


Sinkers and all Rib Machinery supplies. Patent Springs tor Dyein 8. 
Also Ribbed Anklets made to order. Branch Shop, AMSTERDAM, N.Y, 
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§. B. ARDRRY & SONS, sam0tisto Pao ® 


New and Improved 


BRUSHING MACHINE, Fer Fieecing Knit Goods. 


Carefully constructed, substantially built, 
Filtering Oilers, Parts Removable Without Disturbing Frame, 
Delicate Adjustment, High Speed with Durability. 


GIBBOoONsS FRAME 


Sewing Machines, with or without Trimmers, 


Welting Machines, with concealed stitch for tops of stockings. 
Trimmers attached to all kinds of Sewing Machines. 
New and Improved Looping Machines, stitch flat and ela$c ; 
sample of work on application. 


Manufactory, Second and Diamond Sts., Philadelphia. 
wnM. M. YOUNG, HAMILTON MILLS 


Manufacturer of 
:. Manufactur f 
Double and Single Edge CLUFOTS O 


Worsted Spindie Tapes, Common and Spool Tapes 
Baudet an‘anes’ Coron Sirinps nnd Round Baide BINDINGS, Etc. 


S d k Bands. N ity D and 
on Se ee J. H. HAMILTON & CO., Agents 


8638-40 Frankferd Ave., Philadelphia. 275 Church St., New York. 


| CINGS For Ovestiris| VRIONW YREAT, 
d MANUFACTURER OF 
A Underwear, | SCREW RIVETED BALMORAL AND DOUBLE 


RIB NEEDLES. 
Tipped and Tasseled. (Patented May 6. 1890.) 


HEPNER & HORWITZ, 30 Howard St N.Y. RS ee ieee Cena. 


LEWwis TON=Es, | NOVELTY TEXTILE PRINTING CO., Inc., 
60 and Media Sts, Philadelphia | Printers ena Embossers 


GAS ENGINES ‘..c!7 °°" ) EFFICIENT ; 
oe eaxtile aCs. 
BRUSHING MACHINERY | DURABLE a wi ye be nina a 


KNITTING MACHINERY | LOW IN PRICE. 447 West 14th St.. New York. 


PERFECT FAST BLACK FOR HOSIERY; 


Process For Sale 


Has been adopted by many leading Hosiery Manufacturers. 
The new Dubois “Sanitary” Fast Black Process salisfies every requirement. It is perfectly fast, costs 
only 1's to 2's. per Ib. to produce, Dyes in one dip right from the Knitting Machine, 
any finish, lisle thread or silk, {t is non-poisonous, of uniform color, 
will not crock, green or tender the goods, 
The manufacturer can safely guarantee this black, [tis second to none in the world 
The formula is for sale, and competent chemist will go to give personal instruction and start the work. 
ADDRESS : 
Patent Attorneys, 


Calmore & Co.,s0i Chestnut St, Phila.. Pa. 
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OOOO OOOO OOOO O66 66660466 % 
NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


304 Peari St., Providence, R. I. 


BRAIDING MACHINERY, 


All Styles and Kinds for Flatand Round Braids. 
SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS. 
Shoe and Corset Laces, Banding and all 


BRAIDED FABRICS. 
OOOOH HHH OH HOS 


The BEST and CHEAPEST 
CROCHET LACE EDGINGS £oez_1899. 


FLEMING c& CHAPIN, 


BRAIDS. va THREADS. 


-¢ ¢ © ¢-¢ © ¢ ¢ @ ¢| 
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WHIMAR BROS., “svracrurers or 


Silk. Cotton, Medium and Superfine, and Non- Elastic 


BIN DIN Gos. 


Medium and Superfine Tapes a Specialty. 
i817 East York St., Fhiladeciphia. 


Telephone Conanection. 


BROUT cw F'iTtH ME'G. CoO., 


Manufacturers of 


SILK and COTTON NARROW FABRICS 


Spool Tapes a Specialty. 


Offiice and Will. Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St.. PHILADELPHIA. 


DIXON’S PERFECT LUBRICATING CRAPHITE. 


The most Marvelous Lubricant Known. 
Used Dry, or Mixed with Water, Oil or Crease, 


NOT AFFECTED BY HEAT, COLD, STEAM OR ACIDS. 
An Interesting and Instructive Pam yor 
will be sent Free of Charge. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. Jersey City, N. J. 
IMPORTANT TO MANUFACTURERS! 


When you want your roofs repaired and painted try 


BILLMAN’S INDISTRUCTABLE WATERPROOF 
PA'NT. 
All work guaranteed for 5 years. Send for circulars 
and estimates. Es: ablished 24 years. 


Cc. W. BILLMAN, - 1903 Ox‘ord &t.. Phila. 














{ PATENT APPLIED FOR) Is the most permanent covering for 


all kind of buildings, Ready tor ap- 
plication. Write for samples and 
compare with other roofings. 


Guaranteed for 6 years when applied as per our specifications. Catalogue Free. 


SPECIALTIES: 2 and 3 Ply ~~ Joometing, Building and Sheathing Papers, Asphal. 
Pitch, Roof Paints, etc. 


ARMITACE MFC. Co., Richmond, Va. 
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Established over 30 Wears. 


BOILERINE 


The Unexcelled Boiler 
Compound. 


Removes and Prevents Scale in 
Boilers, Softens Water and 
Contains No Acid. 


Received the Highest Award and Diploma of General Excellence at 
Exposition at Atlanta, Ga., 1895 


REFERENCES. 
Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills. Atianta, Ga, 
aaker City Dye Works, Phila.. Pa. STRAUS & co., 
Huntsville Cotton Mills, Huntsville, Ala. 55 Broad St., N.Y.C ity 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Correspondence Solicited. 
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Elmira Cotton Mills, Burlington, N. C. 
Pheaix Cotton Mills, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Perfection Ventilator 


NEW, SIMPLE, ORNAMENTAL, 
EFFECTIVE and STORM-PROOFPF. 


The REAL THING to produce perfect 
Ventilation. 

Both the VENTILATOR and the PRICE 
are RIGHT. 


‘ete BERGER BROS. CO., 


Feb. 28, 1899 231 to 237 Arch St , PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
O8dsessessesssssssesssvesssesssssessessesessesssesss: 


WHEN IN WANT OF °ss.c'aocna" | (ALEXANDER BROS.| 


BELTING, Sciting'or “che “beck ‘guality: BEST OAK BELTING. 


WRITE HENRY POPHAM ‘ ‘SON, PHILADELPHIA. 


NEWARK, WN. J. 









PESSSEESESESESSESESOSSESS 


|] Ossssessssseseses: 

















TOOLS, ETC. 











MACHINISTS 
TOOLS 


Worcester, Mass. 





=—MODERATE PRICED— 


Gear Cutting Machine. 


Especially adapted for use in Repair Shops. 


Now in use in 


nearly ONE HUNDRED representative mills, including 


Twelve in Fall River, 


Mass. On application, we shall 


be glad to submit full particulars, prices, and photographs ot 


latest improvements. 


19 Oak Street, 


Send for our Sheet of Reterences. 


New London, Conn. 





Are Your Steam Surfaces Covered ? 


If not, the loss is greater than you think. 
Steam Pipes Covered will pay 50 per cent. on the money invested, 
and in many cases much more, besides conveying the dry steam to 
where it is required. 


THE NORRISTOWN COVERINC CoO., Ltd., 
Cor. Airy & Barbadoes Sts., Norristown, Pa. 


Manufacture and carry in stock, a full line of Steam Pipe Cover- 
ing. Hair Felt and Mineral Wool. 


i 
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Write for prices. 
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BUY THE BEST 
The Wesson-Wilson 
BELT HCOooxrHSs. 


FRANK E. FIELD, New Haven, Conn. 


Successor to H. M. Wesson & Co. 
SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION. 





SULLIVAN MACHINERY CO., 


100 Main St., Claremont, N. H. 
Chicago Office, 56 North Clinton St. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fibre Roving Cans, (seamless, light and durable), 
and Hand Power Baling Presses for Cotton 
Waste, Rags, Paper Stock, etc. 


EASTERN GRANITE 
» ROOFING CO., 


Sole Manufac 
turers of 


moa PERFECTED GRANITE 
ROOFING, 





pon od Composition, 
ERSEY CITY, - N. J. 
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THE LONBARD 


ATER-WHEEL GOVERNOR. 


Shown in the accompanying cut is used exclusively by the Columbia 
Water Power Co., of Columbia, 8S. C., for governing the electrical 
transmission plant furnishing power to two large cotton mills, A 
technical journal recently stated that the noiselessness, cleanliness 
and speed attained by use of electric power in this mill are marvelous. 
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The late Areatus Blovd, president of the above company, wrote 
us as follows: ‘+ lam pleased to write that your governors applied 
ut the plant of the Columbia Water Power Co. work to perfection, 
and give entire satisfaction.” 

The same make of governor is used by the Massachusetss Cotton 
Mill of Lowell; the Merrimack Mills of Lowell; the Baltic Power 
Co., driving the Taftville (Conn.) Mills; Coburn Woolen Mills, 
Skowhegan, Me.; Boston Duck Co., Bondville, Mass.; Eagleville 
Mills, Eagleville, Conn. ; The Lonsdale Co., Lonsdale, Conn.; Fries 
Mfg. Co., Salem, N. C.; Mishawaka Woolen Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, 
Ind, ; Briggs Mfg, Co., Voluntown, Conn,; and many others. 


Over 70,000 Horse Power in use. We guarantee a 
closer speed regulation than can be obtained with 
any other make of governor. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


LOMBARD WATER WHEEL GOVERNOR CO., 


6! Hampshire St., (Roxbury) Boston, Mass. 
















INSURANCE, BELTING, ETC. 





ORGANIZED, 1866, 


Just Smoke | 
and Steam , 


Ey nt a PO but, suppose we could (( \ 
i . prove the loss—that no steam \_~ 
actuated apparatus could do (7 
its best work without the \. “ 
Heintz Trap — wouldn't it wt 
interest you? One on 30 ( ~ ¥ 
day’s trial if you say so. ( 
Vol. D of our little booklet (7 


proves it. Want a copy? S 
A 





Thorough inspections — mcm. : 
AND i f 


INSURANCE against Loss o1 


Damage to Property and Loss of Life and | 
Injury to Persons caused by 


STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS, 


J.M. Allen, President. | Sicam 
W. B. Franklin, Vice-Pres’t. Trap 


F. B. Allen, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 


J.B. Pierce, Secretary and Treasurer 
L. B. Brainard. Ase’t Treas. 
L. F. Middlebrook, Ass’t See'y | | 


B Gray’s Oil Tan Belt is GUARANTEED 
E to transmit more POWER, 

* wear longer, STRETCH 
Manufactured by | less than any other 
Albany Belting & Supply Co. G leather belt made. 


ALBANY,N.Y.,U.S.A. 


LEE-Bower co.2= 


THE GRAPHITE LUBRIOATING 00., 
Bound Brook, N. J. 


GRAPHITE & BRONZE BEARINGS 
FOR MACHINERY, 


Bun for Years WITHOUT o1 or Grease. 
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ARMSTRONC TRUCK CO. 


Improved Patented Warehouse Trucks Designed Es- 
pecially for Textile Trade. Old Style Trucks 
Altered avd Repaired With Self-oiling and Adjus- 
table Wheels. 

Send for Catalog ue. 
Office and Factory, 411 Cherry St., 
Fhila., Pa. 
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R WHEELS 


LEFFEL’S samson« cascabe 
UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL. 


Suitable for all Heads from 3 Feet to 2O00 Feet. 
35 Years in the Business, 
Designing and building Water Wheels for all pur- 
poses and situations, These wheels secure a High 
Guaranteed Percentage; Great Steadiness 
under variable loads; an Unequaled Concentra- 
tion of Power, and an Unprecedented High 
Velocity. Its quickly operating balanced 
gates afford prompt and fine regulation by 

governor. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed where others 
fail. Write for catalogue of either wheel. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal from 3 Horse-power upwards. 
AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN SLIDE VALVE ENGINES. 


Send for pamphlet illustrating and describing the Boilers and Engines. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, 0.,U.S.A. 
CHRISTIANA MACHINE CO. 


Christiana, F’a. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE BALANCED GATE 
TURBINE WHEEL. 


Suitable for Light or Heavy Service. 


Globe Outer-Cases and Special Wrought or Cast Iron Flumes, 
SUITABLE FOR ANY SITUATION. 
GEARING of all kinds, SHAFTING, PULLEYS, and every 
thing required for complete POWER PLANT. 


AaAdress, P.O. Box 1244. 


WHITNEY & KEMMERER 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


ANTHRACITE AND BITUMINOUS COAL 


OF THE VERY HIGHEST STEAMING QUALITIES 


LEHICH & FREE-BURNINC PEA, BUCKWHEAT & RICE. 
CEORCES CREEK CUMBERLAND. 
BIC VEIN CUMBERLAND. 
PHOENIX, (CAMBRIA CO.) BITUMINOUS. 


DAN'L F. CONNOR, Sales Agent, 143 Liberty St., N.Y. City. 
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Perhaps - Employees ‘ina Portion of Your Factory 


Are Not Working Today, 
But YWour Shafting Is. 


D»D you everthink how much fuel, oil, wear and ex- 
se weuld be saved if you could shut off the 
power from that department with a 


FR SBIE FRICTION CLUTCH. 


Please write us ull information. 


THE EASTERN MACHINERY CO., NEWHAVEN, CONN. 





Established 1844. 


(ilbert| BENJ. BUCKLEY'S SON, 


(Wu. J. BUCKLEY) 


Wood | GUN MILL, PATTERSON, N.J 


Manufacturer of all kinds of 

SPINDLES, FLYERS, nines TUBES, CAPS, 46. 

Spli Cotton, Silk, Flax, “Woolen and Worsted 
MACHINERY. 

Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. 

“ SM Pulleys | Light Forgings. Repairing of all kinds. 

4 Eadorsed by Board of Fire Underwriters. 
SAGINAW MANUFACTURING CO. SE Sah Seren aeaeen, 
a RAW SILK MACHINERY WIPERS 


New York Branch, 44 Dey St. American Slik Mfg. Co. 


Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities. 211 Walnut Street. Phila., Pean 


Cable Address: Engrave. A B Cand Lieber’s Codes. Endorsed at A. recent meeting of N. E 
ton Manntectnrere 


= HOOVEN, OWENS — |” TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, 
ecunnidoe soe oft Ml Png aeataa 


| BRAIDING MACHINES OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 


for masing Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton 

Tapes, Underwear Braids, Shoe laces, 
| Spindle Banding, etc. Winders, Doublers. 
Measuring Machines, Reelers, Singeing and 
Finishing Machinery. Special m»chinery. 














THE {“PROVED 


Berryman Feed Water Heater 


and Purifier. The Berryman Feed Water 
— Heater. The Standard Feed Water Heater. 
| The Radway Feed — menter — 
Water Heaters for all purposes be Econ- 
Builders of the omical Boiler and Tank Feed Pump. 


BENJ. F. KELLEY & SON, 
eiiiiee. ite Works in New York. Main Office 91 Liberty St 
ICAL — DURABLE — SATISFACTORY 
Simpl = NGI NE. of any =rrtol ENT 
Bis ine, for all purposes. | POW ER 
New York Office, 39 and 41 Cortlandt St. PU Re PS. 


Chicago Office, 46 South Canal St. 
St. Louls Office, 317 Security Bldg. The Goulds Mfg, (ip... SENECA FALLS 
ELEVATORS, Setene. Eiectric, Steam’ Aydeauite on Man 
sedi, Shatin Fumo Eater Pin ope Dasened | T@Xtile World's enanes 5 
Cc : 














ery, Street and Road Making and Sweeping Machinery. 
EO. C. HOWARD, 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. Bureau. 
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TEXTILE WORLD 





Drying and Finishing Machinery. 


COLOR or 
DYE KETTLES. 


In most mills there is 
more need for modern 
improvements in the dye 
house, than any where 
else. They effect a sav 
ing in labor and give bet 
ter results at less cost 

Look at these improve: 
dye kettles—every faci 
ity for doing work per 
fectly and convenient) 
rhe kettles are doub! 


jacketed, heavy copper 3 
and are fitted with doub 
agitators and worm gears 
for tipping. We also 
,;make them with sing) 
45 a = , agitators with revers 
Sa —— motior One or more 
kettles in frame as desired; capacity, from 2 gals. to 200 gals. and larger. 
headquarters for all sorts of copper work for the mill Send for our catalogue / 


THE THomas Pui tips Co. 


PROVIDENCE, HM. I. 





Established i830. 


ee, \ WILLIAM F. WALL ROPE COMPANY. 


BRAND 
TRANSMISSION ; 


And Dealers in Wire Rope and Oakum. 
Office 56 South St., N. Y. 


We beg to call your attention to our Transmission Rope which is made of the best Van 
fla Fibre produced and is laid up in a lubricant which reduces friction between the fibres 
It has proved the most economical rope that can be used tor the purpose and a trial of our 
“RELIABLE BRAND” will prove its worth 


COTTON TRANSMISSION ROPE, 
WIRE TRANSMISSION ROPE, 


Correspondence Solicited, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





YOU CAN BOUNCE’ EM ‘YSyevvion'"” IF YOU'LL USE ’EM 


Of meledema 


OF Os Oe ee <1 — ee — ee ee 


0 Berkley Street, Wayne Junction, 
AMELEDEMA OILLESS. BEARING CO., er Dare bene ion 











B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


STURTEVANT BLOWERS, Etc. 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


STURTEVANT id 
SYSTEM 


for HEATING and VENTILATING 
TEXTILE MILLS. 


for DRYING and HANDLING 
RAW STOCK. 


for DRYING, TENTERING and 
OXIDIZING PLANTS. 


for Removing STEAM from DYE 
HOUSES, SLASHERS, DRY 
CANS, etc., etc. 


for Removing waste from FRENCH 
NAPPERS and collecting same 


for FORCED or INDUCED DRAFT 
on BOILER PLANTS. 


SPECIAL BLOWERS AND ENGINES FOR EVERY DUTY. 


Electric Motors and Dynamos, Electric Fans, Exhaust Heads, Steam Traps aud Forges 


Plans, Estimates and Catalogues Cheerfully Furnished. 


B. F. Sturtevant Company, 


34 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 75 Queen Victoria Street, London, E. C. Eng 
131 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 21 West Nile Street, Glasgow, Scotland. 

135 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa 4 Neue Promenade, Berlin, Germany. 

16 South Canal Street, Chicago, Il). 2 Kungsholmstorg, Stockholm, Sweden 
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96 is not only very much cheaper, but is the best Joint packing manufactared. 


per peund JENKINS ' 


Philadelphia, Chicage 


JEN ERENS BMOS., New Vork. 


Brane 


’ ’ - 
~ + 


189 Front St.. New Work. 


K. OEHLER’S ) 


\ ® a 


ANILINE SALT, 


BLOOD ALBUMEN, 
DYE.STUFFS, DYE-WOOD EXTRAGTS 


Offices 
Street, Boston 


tSt., Philadelphia. 











ON & KING PERFORATING Co. 
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METALS PERFORATED SCREENS OF | 


























AS REQUIKED FOR ALL KINDS. 


Perforated Brass and Copper for Wool Perforated Steet (Black or 
Washing Machinery, Rinser Boxes, etc. Gatvanized) for Dusters, 
Reels, Drying Floors, False Bottoms, Drainers, etc., Steel Surfacing. 


Standard sizes Perforated Tin and Brass always in stock. Samples or Blue Prints furnished with quotations. 


Main Office and Works’ No. 230 North Union St., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
Eastern Office: No. 284 Peari Street, New York. 
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BE. ls. TEBBETS c& CO.,, 


Locke’s MILs, Me. 


= 
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If 


Thread 
= aad 
Silk 


eof any 
descriptien, 


SPOOL 


x 


Our 
particular 
Catimates 


We are located in the best white birch region. 
work and prices seem to satisfy the most 
customers. We can give any finish desired. 
furnished on samples submitted. 





MAGNESIA MINERAL WOOL 


STEAM PIPE COVERINGS 


MAGNABESTOS 
ASBESTOS 


SOLD 


ROBERT A 


83 Warren Street, 


ASBESTOS PAPERS 
HAIR FELT, ETC. 


AND APPLIED 


. KEASBEY, 


NEW YORK. 





WE CONVEY & COLLECT 


DUST 


WHAT ARE YOUR NEEDS 


ALLINGTON & CURTIS MFG.CO, 
SAGINAW, MICH, 


Bristol's Patent Steel Belt Lacing. 
SAVES 


TIME, BELTS 
MONEY. 
Greatest Strength 
READY TO APPLY FINISHED Zour 4 with Least Metal 


Send for Circulars and Free Samples. 
| THE BRISTOL CO., WATERBURY, CONN 





A. KLIPSTEIN & CO.. 


122 Pearl St.. 
NEw Wonk. 


Dyestuffs and 


Chemicals. 


BRANCHES# 


Philadelphia. 
Cincinnati, 


Bosten, 
Chicago, 


See Special advertisement in<ide. 


Providence, 
Mamilton. Ont. 





JOHN W. FERCUSON, 


Builder and General Contractor. 


Office, Paterson Nat. Bank, Paterson, N. J. 


Mill Building a Specialty. 
References made to some of the largest mill owners in the 
Middle States, including Vilar Thread Co.. Newark, N. J 
Barbour Flax Spinning Co.. Paterson, N. J.. and ethers 


| JOHN S. ADRIANCE, 


| ANALYTICAL and CONSULTING CHEMIST, 


Examination of Mill Supplies 
a Specialty. 


105 East 39th St. 





New York. 











Parner nnn nner enececerorwrrerrerorne 





